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the national joy smoke 








Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


P. A. has such a joy us way of 
making men glad about jimmy pipes! 


Awaiting your say-so, you'll find 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand 
some pound and half pound tin 
humidors—and—that classy, prac- 


tical pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that 
keeps Prince Albertin such perfect 
condition! 
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To shoot it quick:—Prince Albert 
turns over a new leaf in your 
smoke-career! Shovels smoke- 
sorrows right out the attic airshaft 
and throws wide open the smoke- 
section-shutters! Talk about letting 
in a flood of smokesunshine! Bet 
your pet luckystone that the best 
you ever heard tell about can't 
hold a candle with what Prince 
Albert will hand you seven days 
out of every week! And, then, 
some-on-the-side ! 


Smoking Prince Albert is just about 
twins with having the top time of 
your life oneach fire-up! It gives 
you anew ideaof how delightful 
a jimmy pipe or a home-rolled 
cigarette can be! Such flavor 


and fragrance and coolness; such 
freedom from bite and parch! Prove 
out personally that Prince Albert’s 
exclusive patented process really 
does cut out bite and parch! 


Talk about ringing the bell every 
time you take just one more little 
smoke! You'll agree with your old 
fellow citizen, General Approval, 
that Prince Albert puts a man on 
the firing line with a pipe or ciga- 
rette, and keeps him there; that 
it sends all previous smoke setto 
records to the rear-ranks; that it 
just slams in one good time on top 
of another so fast, so happy-like, 
you realize that heretofore you’ve 
been hunting regular-man-sport 
with the wrong ammunition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, ‘Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FUR TRAPPERS AND 
SHIPPERS ARE PRO- 
TECTED ON PRICES 


Plan of Honest Grading Adopted 34 
Years Ago Best to This Day in 
Giving Producers Most Cash 





Never before has there been such a 
tremendous market for furs. And never 
has the fur producer been in greater 
need of guaranteed and honest protec- 
tion. 

He needs today the protection of a 
house which has built a reputation by 
making good; a fur house that has al- 
ways been fair and square for dozens of 
years. No fur company in the world 
ever gave fairer treatment, and there is 
not one that has so many loyal “old 
timers” as Becker Brothers & Company 
of Chicago. 


Shippers Get Utmost Cash 


Thirty-four years ago they formulated 
a plan to grade furs right up to 100% 
of their value. Ever since that plan has 
brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. “I have shipped you all my 
furs for the past 32 years and they have 
run into thousands of dollars,” says 
Harve Garriott of Crothersville, Ind, 
“You have always paid me more than I 
could get any other place. Your sorting 
and grading has always been absolutely 
fair. You may expect the usual ship- 
ments from me this Fall.” 

‘T have shipped furs to you for 29 
years,” writes B. G. Foat of Waterford, 
Wis., “and will say that other firms may 
list higher prices and pick out a few ex- 
tra fine hides from a shipment, but the 
honest assortment and the square prices 
fetches the best looking check home to 
the shipper.” 


“As Long As I Live You'll Get My Furs” 


Thirty years ago J. Schultz of Che- 
topa, Kansas, sent his first shipment. “I 
have always been satisfied,” says Mr. 
Schultz. “They have always paid me 
the price they quote and I know I will 
always ship them as long as [I live.” 
Isn’t that a wonderful tribute to a fur 
ise? Just think of the satisfaction 

re is in shipping all your furs to the 
ne house, and knowing that you will 
ceive honest treatment and that your 
irs will be graded right up to 100% of 
their value, 


You Should Write to This Fur House 


nd you should write at once. Be sure 
i get the opening prices, which will 
bably be higher on nearly all pelts 
n the highest prices reached last sea- 

Stocks are so low and the demand 
o great that a part of the early col- 
ion will be needed to fill out last sea- 
s orders. Don’t wait until you are 
ly to make your first shipment, but 
down and write Becker Bros. today 
their free price list. Line up with 
established house which has demon- 
ited for 34 years their honest policy 

liberal grading. Remember, we 
rge no commission. This enables 
ry shipper to realize 100 cents on 
ry dollar, Further than this, they 
all transportation charges and will 
and postage on any prepaid ship- 
its. Don’t delay a minute longer. 
ite them today and they will send you 
hout obligation their free prive list 
ai 1 market report. 
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34 Years of 7 


Honest Grading™ 


34 years ago, Becker Bros, & Co., 
formulated a plan to grade furs right up to 
100% of their value. Ever since, that plan 
has brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. Never before has there been such 
a tremendous market for furs and never was the 
fur shipper in greater need of the guarantee of 
thorough, solid, honest protection. Send the 
coupon today for our FREE price list and 
market report. The prices are right and our 
policy insures you of fair and square grading. 


Why We Can Pay 
the Highest Prices 


We are able to pay the highest prices and 
grade up to the limit because we are one of the 
oldest and best known firms in the fur business. 
The demand for furs is tremendous. The largest 
and best manufacturers look to us for their 
supply. They demand quality and quantity on 
every kind of pelt. Therefore, with such an 
enormous market, wecan grade furs up to 100% 
of their value and pay highest prices to shippers. 


Send the CouponToday 


Sit right down and mail us the coupon and 
we will send you FREE our price list and market re- 
port. Don’t wait a minute — time is flying 
Just write your name and address, send in the 
coupon, and see for yourself what a wonderful 
prices we are offering to shippers. Act NOW! 





Becker Bros. & Co., Dept. 1738 





416 N. DearbornSt.,Chicago 129 W.29thSt., New York City 
200 Decatur St., New Orleans 
Please send me without any obligation to me your FREE price 
We pay all list, market report and shipping tags. 
Transportation 
Charges. 


Address.. 





We charge no 


commissions. Town 
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The new sport— 
family trapshooting 


RAPSHOOTING! The 

famous American sport, 

evolved and perfected by 
Americans, followed today by 
thousands of clean American 
sportsmen—the new Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit brings 
trapshooting right into your own 
home! The new .410 sport gun 
with the shells and "birds" and 


"trap" makes trapshooting so easy 
that even children can enjoy it. 


Nomatter where you go—shore, 
mountains, winter or summer 
resorts—the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit will provide 
royal sport for everybody. At 
picnics, on boating parties, after- 
noon motor trips—anywhere un- 
der the blue sky, any time in the 
whole year—you can delight old 
and young alike with this fasci- 
nating pastime. You can even 


WINCHESTER 
00 x, 


Midget Sis0 
CLAY TARGETS 





hold shooting-outings on your 
own lawn! 


The fascinating newWin- 
chester game 


The new Winchester game 
which this outfit provides is so 
easy that everyone can do it, so 
fascinating that none can resist it. 


It’s such a real joy to smash 
those flying clay "birds" into a 
thousand bits! You'll want to do 
it over and over again. 


You'll want to get up matches 
and tournaments. You'll want 
to slip the outfit in every time 
you take the car out. If you have 
a boat you'll keep the outfit on 
board along with the compass 
and other necessaries. 


Safe and inexpensive 


The new game is absolutely safe. 
The sport gun holds only one shell 
no question as to whether it is loaded. 


A Magazine of the West 


To the right is the layout for 
the new Winchester game ! 
which the outfit provides 











It’s inexpensive, too. Clay birds and 
ammunition can be procured at small 
cost—these are the only current charges. 
The sport gun and hand trap, with 
proper care, will last for years. The new 
Winchester game is the most economical 
sport you could pick out, considering 
the fun it will provide. 


Your dealer has it 


Call on your dealer today and look at 
this storehouse of new sport. Handle the 
little sport gun, fit it to your shoulder. 
You can’t keep your hands off it! 
Examine the whole assembly. Every 
requisite for days of royal sport has been 
provided. 


Get the Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit and give it to the whole 
family! If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us direct. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Dept. 5011 








Winchester .410 Shotgun, designed especially 
for use with the Winchester Junior Tr« pshoot- 
ing Outfit. Has the beauty and finish fur which 
all Winchester guns are famous, 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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How About a J olly F ishing Trip 


Say, doesn’t this picture strike a responsive chord? Don’t you feel a longing to go fishing? Go ahead! 
This is the last month for Black Bass. This is the jolliest time of the year for a jolly fishing trip. It 
will do you good now— a good that will last during the long months that are to pass before you get 
another vacation. 








You’re going? Great! Then be sure that you are well equipped. There’s nothing that equals 


ME EK ana "BluesGFass REELS 














TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


S teel Fishing Rods 


to make every fishing trip a success. ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods are’pliant and strong. Meek and Blue Grass Reels are more accurat 
than your watch. 


Those who have taken their vacation would do well to look over their equipment. If repairs are necessary on reels or rod: 
send them to us during the Winter months. Don’t wait till the season opens. 


We recommend that you get ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels of your be sels J goods dealer, but if he cann: 
supply you, or does not show he is anxious to do so, we will equip you by mail at catalog prices. Write today for ‘‘Bristo! 
and Meek illustrated catalog. It’s free. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., 88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil. B. Bekeart Company, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Red Horse’s Prairie Chickens 


Lieut. Warren H. Miller 














Author of ‘‘Rifle and Shotguns,’’ ‘‘Camping 
Out,’’ ‘‘The American Hunting Dog,”’ ete. 














“Injin!” grinned Big John, “What 
good are you?” Nyapu cracked a merry 
smile and shook his head, his black eyes 
glinting humorously at the great, red- 
headed cowman. He was deaf and 
dumb, and he only knew that Big John 
was kidding him. 

Stick, the outdoor artist, made a sud- 
den move to draw attention to himself. 
Then, the Indian watching him intelli- 
gently, he made the sign of a bird, with 
his fore fingers in a large O and his 
hands flapping for wings, signifying 
that prairie chickens were subject of 
conversation. The Indian nodded and 
grinned. 

Then he aimed an imaginary gun, 
pointed to the three of us and then made 
the sign of mounted riders—index and 
third fingers straddling those of the 
other hand. Nyapu nodded strong as- 
sent,—he was game for a hunt. 

“Now, if th’ dern redskin’ll rustle that 
pair of dawgs aroun’ at his aunt’s cor- 
ral, we'll be fixed,” said Big John. 

Stick made the sign of a small run- 
ning animal and then imitated the set- 
ter’s point. The Indian caught on,—he 
was always quick as a flash at the sign 
language—and made signs that he would 
get the two red setters and join us later 
down the valley of the Cutbank. He 
hopped his cayuse and made off down 
the trail, while we went back to camp 
to rout out the little twenty-gauges and 
tell the girls we were going out on the 
Reservation for chickens. 

Our camp was just inside the limits of 
Glacier Park, and while accompanied by 
the Indian, we would be technically his 
zuests and so could hunt on the Black- 
foot Reservation. Wherefore Big John’s 
juestion, for it seemed a shame to pass 
ip good sharp-tailed zrouse shooting on 
the ridges of the prairie, before pushing 
m, on our long trail to the Big River 
‘ountry, sixty miles to the southwest. 

We told the girls as much, and, as 
ny better half had her eye on Triple 
Divide and was bent on transferring it 
0 canvas, she merely said “Go to it,” 

nd went on laying out her palette. The 
‘est were playing at horse with Big 
John’s rawhide lariat, and didn’t care 
vhere in halleluiah we went, so long as 
here would be chicken roasting in the 
reflector baker. We saddled up and 
‘hanged the rifles in the scabbards for 
ight, twenty-gauge shotguns. The ques- 
ion of ammunition was not so easy. I 
yore a shell vest, that is one of those 


dear old hunting togs, reeking with 
memories and quail scent, with some of 
the feathers of last year’s Carolina 
shooting still clinging to it, but this esti- 
mable garment developed a most distres- 
sing tendency to hook over the horn of 
the pommel, thereby coaxing me gently 
forward over Sandy’s head. Stick, with 
the wisdom of the West, wore his car- 
tridges tied up in the slicker on the 
eantle astern. Injun probably carried 
his in his mouth—it was capacious 
enough, in all conscience. 

We walked the horses down the valley 
of the Cutbank to the Reservation, Mrs. 
M. riding my mount until she reached a 
wild spot, a sort of mountain meadow, 
commanding a fine vista of Triple Di- 
vide, where she got off and unlimbered 
her sketch box. 

Then we three, Stick and I and the 
huge cowman, cantered off over the foot- 
hills and out on the boundless prairie of 
the Blackfoot country. Who wouldn’t 
be a Blackfoot! With a thousand ponds 
dotting the brown ocean of the prairie, 
each with its mallards and teal; with a 
million grassy ridges creased with yel- 
low popple draws, around the borders of 
which feed the sharp-tailed grouse; with 
the dark green of spruce and hemlock, 
making lines and streaks of dark color 
on the banks of buff and orange, and 
effording dense thickets in which lurk 
blacktailed deer—why, man, with a tee- 











pee on some sheltered flat, a rod and a 
gun, a man had as good as stolen his 
living in that country! Later however, 
all this peace and plenty disappeared, 
for, with the coming of the War, the im- 
provident red man sold off his brood 
mares, and his means of living disap- 
peared, and with the famine went his 
game, no doubt. 

However,—over a distant ridge ap- 
peared a man on horseback. His flop- 
ping arms and jerky gait bespoke a red 
man, and at first Stick and I were in- 
clined to lay low, in a cottonwood draw, 
for, to be found hunting on the Reserva- 
tion without some other Indian to vouch 
for us, would be unpleasant. But, two 
fleet, dark-red specks topped the ridge, 
and we recognized the red settlers, ai- 
ready coursing the slopes with their tire- 
less gallop, so we put spurs to the nags 
and wound diagonally up the hillsides. 
These foothills are much higher than the 
general prairie swales, say, two hundred 
feet from crest to valley, and it is tire- 
some trekking afoot. The way to enjoy 
it, is to gallop free over the prairie, 
until the cogs make game. 

We topped the ridge, and there, in 
the valley, was something doing al- 
ready. The Indian had already dis- 
mounted, and was getting out his cart- 
ridges, while one setter was roading and 
the other following, dropping in uni- 
son with his every crouch, doing the 











“MRS. M. RODE MY MOUNT DOWN THE VALLEY.” 
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backing stunt to the queen’s taste. 

Here my shell vest scintillated. for I 
was loaded before Stick had hardly got- 
ten the cantle thongs unloosed. We tied 
the cayuses to popple saplings and hiked 
down the draw. The dogs were now on 
rigid point, the leader tense, with 
straight brush, waived by the prairie 
wind, slanting upwards, setter fashion; 
the other dog backing him and honoring 
the point. We walked up in a semi- 
circle. The birds were in plain sight, 
but to distinguish them was impossible. 
With neck stretched up through the 
brown prairie weeds, the cock bird will 
stay motionless on guard,—and sharp- 
eyed is he who can distinguish him from 
a thistle. 

Then—Pow! Bam! Bam!—up jumped 
three, simultaneously, and ducked over 
the popple draw. Both of Stick’s bar- 

















“WE TIED THE CAYUSES AND HOT-FOOTED 
AFTER THEM.” 


rels had popped, and I made a hasty 
snap at a bunch of gray, in sight just 


an instant, as he topped the yellow 
leaves. 
“Two down!’ called Big John, who 


had not fired, “that makes yore thut- 
ty-seventh and thutty-eighth, without a 
miss this season, old timer!’ he called 
admiringly at Stick, who is some shot 
with a 20-gauge pop-gun. 

“What'd you do, Loot?” laughed Stick, 
blowing the smoke from the slender 
tubes of the twenty. 

“I,—marked him down;—over to the 
left—” just then a fourth chicken 
jumped, and the Indian had a beautiful 
across-field poke at him. He missed, 
and Stick nailed him, at, I should say, 
seventy paces. 

“She’s shore a spiteful little hussy, 
that twenty of yourn,’ remarked Big 
John, as the bird dropped into the 
prairie grass. 

We pushed on in; with the yellow, 
shivering leaves of the cottonwoods win- 
nowing just over our heads in the blaz- 
ing sunlight. 

“Easy, now!’ I called, “here’s one of 
the dogs on point!” He had my bird; 
in fact, he was so close that he just lay 
down and cocked one eye at him, but, 
blessed if I could see what he was 
jooking at. Then,—Brrrr! right up 
thru the leaves! I saw him, just to one 
side, at the end of my gunbarrels, and 
pulled trigger. That bird just puffed 
out and crumpled, while a hatful of 
feathers drifted over the tree-tops. 
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“Seek dead!’ I laughed, but the sec- 
ond Irishman already had him, and was 
bringing him to the Indian. Then,— 
Pow-Pow! from somewhere in the 
depths of the thicket, and there was a 
scampering of feet and wild running 
around on the part of both setters. 
Sounds of trampled leaves and a mut- 
tered curse or two. Then we could hear 
Big John’s voice; “Dead; Jim dawg !— 
Seek dead !—There! Fotch heah, son !— 
That’s a good dog!—No! Dammit! Come 
heah !— Come heah! You daggone pin- 
head!’ he shouted angrily, and the dog 
came running through the thicket, bear- 
ing another grouse triumphantly up to 
the Indian! We voted that, seeing that 
his dogs were so faithful to their master, 
he might as well carry all the birds! and 
so pushed on through the draw and 
came out on the ridge crest. 

Here one could stand and look out 
over sixty miles of hilly prairie land, 
with the Sweetwater mountains looming 
up in the far purple distances. The 
white clouds swung around Cutbank and 
Triple Divide, and floated off for their 
long voyage across the prairie, and the 
wind blew in the bright sunshine, with 
a whistle that snitched your tobacco out 
of the cigarette paper as fast as you 
poured it, It was good to be alive, and 
to have all this freedom and wildness to 
roam in. 

“Yon’s a pond, with maybe a mallard 
in it,” said Stick, “Let’s go over there 
for a look—see.” 

We left the dogs coursing up and 
down the ridges, and separated at the 
popple and hardwood border of the 
pond. There were lily pads in one end 
of it, and a drake mallard and two hens 
were discovered, feeding down near one 
end. Leaving me to wait under a tree 
that commanded one end of the pond, 
Stick circled cautiously, until I could 
see him moving in behind the bushes on 
the other side. Then he suddenly ap- 
peared on the bank, and the three ducks 
rose with a great clatter of wings, turn- 
ed at the top of their jump, and made 
one circle around the pond before leav- 
ing it for another. I dropped a hen as 
they went by, a nice overhead, cross- 
shot, and she was soon blown ashore. 

We regained Big John and the Indian. 
They had knocked down another chick- 
en, out of a pair that the dogs had 
found on the next ridge. The merry 
redskin became greatly excited at the 
sight of my hen mallard. He made the 
sign of ducks galore, imitating a quack- 
ing bill with his fingers and the paddle 
of a duck with his hand, and making 








the sign of “Heap! in semicircles ove 
his arm. 

Stick made the question sign, and the 
pointed north, east, south and wesi 
meaning “Whereinell are they, bull: 
boy?” 

Nyapu pointed east, across the prairi« 
made the sign of a horse, a Blackfoo 
(fingers over both shoulders and a sla} 
on the sole of his foot) and then pointe: 
to my red bandanna. “The damphoo! 
means that there are plenty of ducks 
at Red Horse’s pond over to the east!’ 
grinned Big John. Then he made the 
sign of “Liar!” with forked fingers 
waving under his chin. 

The Indian rolled over with merri- 
ment, and shook his head vigorously, 
“Heap duck!” he signalled, more vehe- 
mently than ever. 

“Well, let’s ride over there, anyway,” 
said I, ‘Maybe Red Horse is away, and 
we can have some shooting.” 

“Sure he’s away!” said Stick, “This 
is haying time, and the whole family 
will be out with the horses and the tra- 
vois poles. Le’s go!” 

We called in the dogs and regained 
our mounts. Along the ridges and 
around the edges of draws we galloped, 
free as the wind and as happy as it 
seemed to be! The dogs raced along, 
covering the ridge slopes but winding no 
chickens. A heavy cloud swung out 
from Cutbank Butte and darkened the 
sun as we rode along, and presently it 
was snowing a scurrying blizzard of 
light snowflakes, that melted as they 
fell. These sudden changes are all in 
the day, out in that country; one never 
goes anywhere without a slicker on the 
cantle, no matter how clear the day. 

In the midst of which—Pop! spanked 
out Stick’s twenty gauge, from horse- 
back, and a chicken spread his wings 
and soared, lifeless, to tumble down into 
the meadow in the valley. 

“Thirty-nine!’ roared Big John, “How 
does he do it, Loot?” he chortled at me, 
“There go three more!” 

We had stirred up a nest of them on 
the ridge, and they went sailing down 
into the valley thru the snowflakes. We 
dismounted and put off after the dogs, 
who were already galloping down, fol- 
lowing the birds with heads in air. 
They lit in a thick popple draw, and we 
in after them. 

“Mark!” yelled Stick from the depths. 
He did not shoot, and out our way 
soared a gray one. The Indian shot, Big 
John shot, and I shot, almost simul- 
taneously,—and that bird was buffetted 
hither and yon thru the air, before he 

















“THE DOGS WERE NOW ON RIGID POINT, THE LEADER 


TENSE WITH STRAIGHT BRUSH.” 

















umbled lifeless to the grass, while we 
ruffawed like a lot of Berseks! Funny, 
sn’t it, how we humans will cackle like 
Piutes when everybody wipes the other 
fellow’s eye—and the bird is the goat of 
the whole thing! 

That was the only and last chicken 
we found in the snow flurry, and we 
hiked on, following a trail across the 
prairie that was marked only by occas- 
sional blazed bushes and bunches of 
twisted grass. The snow showed, how- 
ever, that it had been used quite a little, 
for it melted faster on the trodden 
ground and made a faint line, which 
could be distinguished plainly in the 
thin, white mantle on the prairie. 

Then Red Horse’s buildings and cor- 
ral showed up, on a flat below a tumble 
of ridges. Low log shacks were they, 
chinked with ’dobe mud, and the rails of 
the corral made of lodge-pole pine haul- 
ed laboriously out on the prairie from 
the foothills. A large pond, a lake it 

















BIG JTOHN ON THR RESERVATION HILLS. 


would be called back East, spreud east- 
ward for some two miles from Red 
Horse’s place. Not a sign of habitation 
was there around, but the lake was 
alive with ducks, and there were a mess 
of twenty at least of them feeding in a 
little lagoon, not fifty feet from the cor- 
ner of the corral. I could hardly be 
convinced that they were not tame pud- 
dle ducks belonging to the chief, but Big 
John and Stick spotted them for blue- 
wing teal, instanter, and began planning 
a2 campaign for their undoing. 

“Git the corral between us and them, 
—pronto!’ ealled Big John, reining in 
Nig. We tied the horses to the corral 
rails, and got the twenty-gauges out of 
their scabbards. Then, a sneak and a 
crawl, and, there were the little teal, 
huddled close together as is their wont 
~it was a shame to take the money! 

“Now!” gritted Stick. 

We blazed away, as they rose, and 
six of them dropped. They did not wait, 
but lit out of there; and, with the 
double report, the whole lakeful of 
ducks rose in clouds and squadrons, 
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“AFFORDING DENSE THICKETS IN 
wheeling around and -around, high in 
the air. Never, not even in Great South 
Bay, have I seen so many ducks as were 
in that prairie pond. Big John rode 
Nig out gingerly into the shallow water 
of the lagoon, and beat the dogs to it, 


retrieving several teal from the saddle 
before the dogs were released by the 


Indian, who was holding their collars. 

We should have liked to stay there 
awhile, choosing points and taking our 
choice of redheads, sprig, mallards and 
widgeons; for every kind of fresh water 
duck was represented, in big, husky 
flocks; but, with six teal and five 
grouse, we had all the camp could eat 
before they spoiled. Besides, it was 
nearing dinner-time, and we were six 
miles from camp. 

Feasting our eves on the duck flights 
for a time, we finally turned our horses 
back. Near the log house of the Indian’s 
aunt, we turned off to the west and rode 
over to give her some game, in repay- 
ment for the red setters, and here we 
took a picture of them, looking as noble 
as noble, over the bodies of the slain. 
Out on the prairie, no one had so much 
as thought of the camera on Stick’s sad- 


dle bow, when the dogs were making 
game. Unless there is someone around 
who does not shoot, it is seldom that 


good pics of dogs on point can be had, 
for,—show me the man who will desert 
the double tubes for the lens box when 
it’s time to be up and at ’em! 

Two miles down the valley we picked 
up my better half. She had a fine 
picture of Triple Divide on the canvas; 
—also a glow of excitement in her eyes. 

“Hon, you look as if you had an ad- 
venture!” I greeted her, “Any excite- 
ments since we have been gone?” 


WHICH LURK BLACK-TAILED 


DEER.” 


“You said a-plenty!” she gurgled, 
“It’s a good thing you left your thirty- 
eight with me.” 


“Well Tll be darned!” exclaimed 
Stick, “Tell us!” 
“Well,” she laughed, her eyes danc- 


ing, “I was painting away, putting in 
some good licks on old Triple Divide, 
there; when, out from those big spruces 
yonder, came a_e grizzly!—honest, he 
did!” 

“Yeah!” chimed in Big John, “I know 
thet bar—I used ter tease her a-horse- 
back; she has two cubs with her, or had, 
a while back. What’d you do, lady?” 

“Why, I just looked him over with 
the Colt; and he looked at me, and I 
looked at him, and I thought he’d get 
peeved if I started anything. So I fixed 
« dead line, over by that bush, with an 
idea that if he came any nearer I'd fan 
him—when—‘Woof! he says, and disap- 
peared in the timber—and so I went on 
painting,” she ended, unconcernedly. 

“You had yore nerve—l’ll say !—and 
ye done jest right!” quoth Big John, 
“These Park bears aint as tame as the 
Yellowstone ones, but,—if you don’t do 
nothin’, they won't.” 

That night, full of grouse, duck and 
doughgods—regular man’s food—we all 
slept out on the prairie, in a row under 
the tarp, while the shrill howl of the 
coyotes rang down from the mountain 
sides and the bright stars swung in 
their courses in the dark, black dome of 
the sky. Sweet is the wild, free life of 
the prairie. With a wigwam, and plenty 
of cartridges and tackle, a man could 
live like a prince there—on nothing a 
year. 

















“WE PHOTOGRAPHED 


THEM, LOOKING 


AS NOBLE AS NOBLE.” 




















THE BEST PICTURE WE WERE ABLE TO SECURE OF MT. NATAZHAT—ABOUT 1400 FEET ELEVATION. 


OWING TO THE MOUNTAIN ALWAYS 


BEING TO THE SOUTH OF THE HUNTING COUNTRY, IT WAS DIFFICULT TO GET FAVORABLE LIGHT CONDITIONS. 


In the Realm of the Sourdough 











A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

The preceding chapter described the phenomena of the North- 
ern Lights, witnessed by the author, and also recounted the inci- 
dents connected with the killing of the largest sheep (in body) that 
was secured on the trip, and the bringing down of a nice bull cari- 
bou by Mr. James. 

















On Sunday, September 1, which was 
the day following our hunting on the 
barrens above Harris Creek, when Harry 
James killed his bull caribou, we ‘folded 
our tents and quietly slipped away, fol- 
lowing down Harris Creek and camping 
on the west bank of the Genere. There 
was a certain sadness in our act for it 
meant the turning homeward on what 
was so tar an unsuccessful trip. And 
yet the country was so beautiful, the 
sun so splendid and the air so perfect 
that none but a confirmed pessimist 
could help appreciating it. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever enjoyed a horseback ride 
more than that one on Sunday, Sept. 1, 


1918. There seemed to be just enough 
woodland, the right contour of moun- 
tain, the perfect touch of vista, the 


proper swing to the stream below, the 
right trail undulation—for this was a 
real trail, albeit a crude one—and the 
perfect temperature and light to cause 
exhilaration of spirit, and, as the poet 
said, “a pure serenity of mind.” I felt 
a desire to drink in the atmosphere and 
scenery in big gulps. Removing the 
Stetson, and with one leg over the sad- 
dle in a restful position, I allowed every- 
thing to soak in that would. 

It was good to have the fresh Alaska 


air filter through the thinning locks 
that bedecked the upper appendage; 
and it didn’t seem bad, either, to feel 


the morning glints from Old Sol smack- 
ing the ivory-colored arid spots on the 
editorial dome. It was a time for rumi- 





nation and rhapsodizing—every condi- 
tion conducing to a peaceful lethargy 


never found along the business trail. 
And besides, it was Sunday. 


The foilowing day, Harry, Brownie, 


Cap and I went up the trail three miles 
west cf cump on foot, moose hungry 


J. A. McGuire 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


PART V. 
and determined. Later we _ separated 
into pairs and hunted a fairly large 


rea, but drew only a blank. Harry and 

‘Jap Saw a moose, but he was able to 
leave with a whole hide, no one even 
zetting a shot at him (or her). I learned 
while hunting big game that if you 
can’t see the horns on a bull at a dis- 
tance of three hundred or four hundred 
yards, she has none. (This is not sprung 
as a new one, brothers.) Note.—My 
diary of this day reads: Sept. 2, 1918, 
sun arose at 6:15—daylight, 4:15. Sun- 
down at 7 :30—this of course by the day- 
light-saving time. 

Cap and I took our horses next morn- 
ing and went over the same trail traveled 
the day before, only we went much 
farther, clear up above timber-line on 
the caribou barrens—where we divided, 
he taking one route back to camp and 
I another. AS we separated at 10 
e’clock it gave each of us time for a 
nice long hunt alone. The balance of 
the party, dividing, hunted the timbered 
reaches next the Generc, both above and 
below camp. 

While the horses were a great help in 
carryivg us up the steep trail, we now 
would he better off without them, as 
far as hunting was concerned. After 
leaving Cap I bore downward toward 
the timber, crossed a cafion, and as I 
reached the forested area began to hunt. 
My method was to tie the horse and 
make a circuit out from and back to the 
uuimal, the horse being on the line of 
the circle, not in the middle of it. Due 
care was taken that I didn’t hunt down- 
wind from the horse, of course. This 
circle was about half a mile across. 
While leading my horse to a tying tree 
for the third circle hunt, I came out 
upon a bluff overlooking a _ stream, 


while across this rivulet and three-quar- 
ters of a mile to the north lay a timber 
encircled lake. When I first glanced at 
this body of water, a third of a mile 
long by a quarter wide (with the naked 
eye), I didn’t see anything the matter 
with it. However, a second survey of 
it disclosed what my clouded vision 
took to be a horse standing in the water 
twenty-five feet from the opposite shore. 
There was certainly something there 
that didn’t belong. The next instant two 
bright-colored blades heliographed to 
me the information that he was a bull 
moose disporting himself in perfect 
ease and absolute security at his sum- 
mer and fall watering place. Using the 
glasses, I saw it was a bull moose, all 
right, apparently with a very fair set of 
perfectly clean antlers. The white 
palms glistened in the sunlight, giving 
them the appearance of being much 
larger than they were. Standing knee- 
deep in the lake, between drinks, he 
took long, leisurely glances around in 
the different directions looking for any 
sign of danger that might be manifest. 
Soon a smaller bull, in the velvet, joined 
him, wading out into the water about 
as far as his companion. In a few 
minutes both slowly retreated into the 
forest. 

I ran for my horse and pulled him 
down bill to the stream. Crossing it, I 
led hita toward the lake into the timber 
and tied him. Then I advanced to the 
near side of the lake and from behind 
a tree looked across with the glasses. | 
peered into every opening among the 
trees, scrutinized studiously every little 
formation or combination that looked 
like the head, horn, ear or body of a 
moose. I almost gave up when I saw 
something resembling an ear move. ! 
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“CAUGHT NAPPING.” 


Three unposed pictures snapped of the guides one morning while they were catching 
Upper, Gwin; middle, Hubrick ; 


kept the glasses on it for minutes with- 
out further result, all the while trying 
to build horns and heads out of every- 
thing within a fair radius of the object. 
It was back about twenty-five feet from 
the edge of the timber, and as I stood 
about four hundred yards away, it can 
be seen that I had some contract on 
hand to look after an object as small 
as a moose’s ear at that distance and in 
that shadow-streaked timber. I waited 
for what seemed an hour, but which was 
perhaps only a few more minutes for a re- 
petition of the same motion. Finally I 
was rewarded, for that ear flapped 
again as naturally as any good healthy 
moose’s ear should. Ther I detected the 
hulk of his body lying behind a couple 
of trees, as well as an outline of one 
of his horns. He was in the shade, and 


on sleep. 


up 
lower, Wooden. 


hard to see. The flies bothered him a 
little, but not so much as to cause him 
to shake his head, but only the ear. 
Owing to the very poor target he 
made from here and the good chance 
there seemed of stalking him from the 
other side, I decided not to risk a shot 
now, but to circle around and come 
down on him from the opposite side of 
the lake. While the side on which I 
stood was flat ground, the other side 
was quite a hill. After marking care- 
fully the spot occupied by my quarry I 
retreated back to the horse and led him 
in a semi-circle around the lower end 
of the lake, up on the side of the ridge 
back of the lake and tied him about a 
quarter mile from the moose. Every- 
thing was favorable for a _ successful 
stalk, wind, weather and sun, and I de- 


ata 
cided then and there that if that old 
ruminant got away he would be a 


charmed animal. I tried not to overlook 


anything that would contribute to my 
success. It was 11:30 when I sighted 


him, so I had all the time I needed for 
a slow, careful stalk. The weather was 
actually balmy and sun shining brightly. 

I had gone but a short distance from 
my horse when I became disgusted at 
the rasping sound made by walking on 
the dry moss, so removing my boots and 
laying them on a stump, I continued in 
my stocking feet. When damp this moss 
is an advantage in stalking game, but 
when dry it gives forth a crunching 
sound like that of walking on frozen 
snow. 

I thought, owing to the land-mark 
taken on his position from the other side 
that I would be able to pretty accurately 
judge the location of his bed. I had by 
this time come to the rim of the hill 
ieading down to the lake, a distance of 
two hundred or three hundred yards 
away. I crept and walked down thru 
the timber, keeping behind the greatest 
patches of trees and in the swales, stop- 
ping every few feet to look more care- 
fully than I could do while moving. I 
was so quiet in my advance that the 
creaking of the leather strap on my 
camera carrying case sounded to me like 
the hiss of a German bomb. When I had 
»pproached to within about one hundred 
twenty-five yards of the lake,gnd just 
at about the time that I expeeted some- 
thing very sensational to happen, a 
squirrel saw me and began a terrific 
tirade of abuse. I once had a squirrel 
open up on me in exactly the same man- 
ner while stalking a grizzly in Wyoming, 
and while that very act, I believe, in 
that instance was the cause of that par- 
ticular bear’s demise, yet I was not so 
sure that it would work the same way 
on moose. A second after the squirrel’s 
call was sounded a very natural looking 
bush, one hundred twenty-five yards in 
front, turned suddenly into a very ani- 
mated set of moose antlers that moved 
nervously, and the first act was on. 
The particular spot where the body lay 
was concealed by the foliage, but soon 
the antlers arose to full height and 
moved out of sight to the left. I ran 
like an Indian for twenty-five feet to 
my left, as the foliage was too dense to 
see him from my first position. I stop- 
ped as a likely opening appeared in the 
timber, bent to a knee rest and was 
gratified to see my moose, also walking 
to the left. I had the sight on his 
shoulder in a flash, but that little 25-foot 


run had got my breath, and besides I 
was a little nervous, too. This made 


the sight waver, so I pulled myself to- 
gether and said, “Old boy, you can’t ef- 
ford to miss this moose after traveling 
so far to get him.” I am a great be- 
liever, like the doctor, in the efficacy 
of that first pill, for I would rather 
have one good standing shot at an ani- 
mal than a half dozen running. Every- 
body is not built that way, I know, for 
many men are nearly as good on run- 
ning game as on standing. So I braced 
up on the second effort and was able 
to hold the sight so steady that as soon 
as I squeezed the trigger I knew I had 
my game. All I could see was the big 
animal rear up and turn in the opposite 
airection. Believing that he traveled a 
short distance going in this direction, 
but not knowing for sure, as the foliage 
hid him, I fired two more shots at 
about the place I judged he would be if 
he had kept going. When I went down 
I found him dying from the first and 
enly shot that hit him. 
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The bullet struck him in the left side, 


passed thru both shoulders—smush- 
ing the humerus bone of each shoulder 
at exactly the same relative point—and 
passed out through the hide of the right 
shoulder. (The bullet was the regular 
220-grain soft point .30 U. S. ’03.) The 
work of this bullet was almost unbe- 
lievable. I would have had doubts 
ubout its wonderful effect if I hadn’t 
seen it. That this bullet could go 
through the two humerus bones of a big 
moose, continuing through his’ body, 





THE ROUTE WE 


TRAVELED IN ALASKA AND YUKON TERRITORY 


Map showing route of hunting party by train from Cordova to McCarthy and by pack train from 


McCarthy to the hunting fields. 

second camp, etc. 
rative the wonderful smashing effect of 
Cap’s .250, which usually churned up 
the insides of an animal fiercely, es- 
pecially if hit in the paunch or there- 
abouts. Harry’s and William’s auto- 
loading ammunition gave great satisfac- 
tion, I know, from the reports voiced 
about the campfire, as well as the .35 
which was used by them occasionally ; 
but a detailed report of each shot would 
he of inestimable value here, and I re- 


gret exceedingly my inability to pro- 
duee it. 
It was 11:30 a. m. when I saw this 


hull, and 2 p. m. when I killed him—too 
and one-half hours of the most interest- 
ing and enjoyable stalk on big game 
that I have ever experienced. 

While some very large moose heads 
have been secured in the White Kiver 
eountry—as witness three that Mr. Cor- 
coran killed there last fall of 62%, 58, 
and 53-inch spread respectively—yet on 
the whole I think the spreads are very 
narrow considering the palmations, size 
of the bulls, ete. In 1917 Mr. Young’s 
party killed eight very nice bulls, and 
yet the largest only had a_ 52-inch 
spread. There is no doubt that, in order 
to get the largest moose antlers, one 
must go to the Kenai Peninsula, and 
vet of course the difference in the 


The pack route is indicated by following the camps—first camp, 


largest White River heads and the 
largest Kenai heads (in spread) would 
probably not be more than a very few 
inches. 

I reached camp at 6 o’clock, where the 
usual hot soup, venison and other good 
things were devoured with keenest rel- 
ish. None of the other hunters saw any 
game whatever in their travels that day, 

The morning following, Rogers, Long- 
ley, Cap and I went up to the moose 
with pack horses—the former two to 
skin it out and bring it to camp, and 
Cap and I to hunt. After taking some 
photographs we measured the animal— 
a very ordinary sized moose—with the 
following results: Nose to tip of tail, 
contour over body, 10 ft. 4 ins.; shoulder 
bone to hip bone, 5 ft.; shoulder top to 
bottom straight through (brisket to top 
of withers), 31 ins.; thickness through 
shoulders, 19 ins.; thickness thru hips, 
16% ins.; height at withers, 6 ft. 7 ins. ; 
spread of horn, 45 ins.; eye to end of 
nose, 18 ins.; palmation length, 2 ft. 
2% ins.; palmation width, 14 ins.; 
points, 20 ins. 

At 10 o’clock Cap and I left the boys 
to continue their work and began our 
day’s hunt, each selecting different 
routes, afoot. I traveled northward 
through an ideal moose country, passing 

half a dozen lakes and cover- 





tearing bones and flesh so 
frightfully, and yet be able 
to remain intact sufficiently 


to make its exit on the oppo- 
site side thru a hole in the 
skin not larger than an inch 
in size was something very 
remarkable, I thought. While 
I have killed grizzly bears, 
moose and elk with this same 
shell before, and never feared 
for the result, yet now that I 
had before me this latest and 
most wonderful demonstra- 
tion of its execution I am 
stronger for it than ever be- 
fore—and, in the language of 
the vernacular, that is “going 
some,” 

I had been very fortunate 
in my shooting so far, my 
first four animals being killed 
by a single bullet each, and 
every one of them practically 
dropping in their tracks—a 
record that speaks volumes 
for the 30 U. S. in both ’06 
and ’03 ammunition—the ’06 
being used on sheep and 
goats and the ’03 on moose. 
I am sorry I cannot record 
such clean work for my sub- 
sequent shooting on this trip. 

It is a matter of regret 
with me that records were not 
kept of the execution of the 
shells used by the other mem- 








ing about twelve miles, but 
without seeing anything larg- 
er than a bird. Cap arrived 
at camp a little after me, re- 
porting that he had seen a 
bear that walked as if crip- 
pled. He saw the brute at 
a distance of seven hundred 
yards, but seeing no way of 
getting closer, made no at- 
tempt to stalk it. 

Harry and Wooden went 
up the river for moose today 
to a country visited yester- 
day by William and Wooden. 
Many fresh tracks were seen, 
but no game. William and 
Jimmie went down river, and 
while they saw some caribou 
on the bar, they were at too 
great a distance and sur 
rounded by such unfavorable 
conditions for stalking that it 
was useless to attempt to get 
up to them. 

On September 5th (the next 
morning) Harry, William 
Billy and Jimmy went down 
the river for caribou. They 
succeeded in bringing down 
three—all in the velvet—a 
cow, a 38-year-old and a year 
ing. Jimmy crippled the cow 
first by breaking her leg, 
after which Harry finished 
her. William made a beauti- 








bers of our party. I have fre- 
quently mentioned in this nar- 
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HILL AND HIS BEAUTIFUL OVIS 


DALLI HEAD. 


ful shot on the 3-year-old 
bull, bringing him to earth 
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t five hundred yards while 
he animal was on the full 
un. Those who saw the shot 
said that it was not only a 
ery creditable one for Will- 
am, but a most spectacular 
sight as well. William also 
killed the yearling. 
Here I may as well record 
feeling that I experienced 
many times on this trip— 
brought to mind thru mention 
of William’s good shooting at 
the bull caribou: It was a 
source of much regret with 
me that I was not permitted 
to witness some of William’s 
shooting—also of Harry’s. But 
as we were each day hunting 
separately when we,secured 
game, I was deprived of the 
pleasure of joining my com- 
panions in their moments of 
ecstacy after bringing down a 
game animal—as well as of 
having them share with me in 
my delights on such occasions. 
It seems we all suffered the 
hardships together, but were 
compelled to enjoy the thrills 
separately. Of course, they 
usually had their guides with 
them, as I had mine, but it 
would have seemed just a lit- 
tle nearer home if we could 
have had one or two of the 
party along when these ec- 
static moments arrived. 
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top—a great barren, rolling 
country—I was attracted first 
by the snort of my horse 
ind later by a couple of 
dark objects that were 
lying down four’ hundred 


yards ahead, in the direction 
in which the horse had scent- 
ed the “danger.” As I dis- 
mounted and stood behind my 
horse they (a cow caribou 
and yearling) came toward 
me much as a curious ante- 
lope would approach a “flag- 
ging” outpost. They were both 
in the velvet—the yearling 
with horns not over eight 
inches long. As I didn’t care 
for them for our group—both 
being in velvet—I didn’t make 
any attempt at stalking. They 





moved around me in a quar- 
tercircle, and after all of us 
(even the horse, who was 
very much perturbed) had 
satisfied our curiosity they 
disappeared in a swale be- 


yond and were seen no more. 

I soon saw Cap thru the 
glasses on another mountain 
opposite me, and as he was 
working down I also de- 
scended. I had covered about 
all ‘the country within reach, 
and as the afternoon was 
waning I decided that I had 
done about all the hunting 
for the day that I cared to. 


— 








Hubrick and I had the only 
cameras in the outfit, with 
the exception of a Graflex car- 
tied by Rogers, the “combi- 
nation” of which he lost early on the 
hunt through his inability to change the 
plates or from some such trouble. Thus 
the game killed by the other members 
of the party was not photographed, as 
none of it was taken to camp whole. 

I should certainly have enjoyed see- 
ing William topple over that bull as it 
swung at full speed across the bar, if 
for no other reason than to record the 
event as I saw it. William was an ex- 
ceptional boy in camp and on the trail— 
the coolest-headed, most reserved young 
man in the face of adversity or an em- 
ergency I have ever been out with, and 
one of the most obliging and uniformly 
courteous companions imaginable. 

On this day Harry had a very dis- 
tressing experience and one that might 
have turned out disastrously with a less 
careful man. He and Jimmy Brown 
were stalking a caribou on the river bar 
of the Generc, but from different direc- 
tions, each trying to drive it toward 
the other, They were separated by 
about five hundred yards, and William 
ind Billy (together) occupied another 
;osition about the same distance from 
Harry as Jimmy was. The three parties 
thereby formed the three points of a 
triangle. Suddenly Jimmy disappeared 
from Harry’s view in a “wash” of the 
bar. For some time he remained out of 
sight. Then, glancing toward the posi- 
tion occupied by William and Billy, who 
iad remained concealed from view up 
o this time, Harry saw the black, un- 
‘overed head of Billy projecting above 
1is hiding place in the bar. Thinking 
t was Jimmy, who had sneaked up to 
this position. Harry immediately re- 
eased all thought of Jimmy as being 
n his old location, and fired in that 
lirection occasionally as the course of 
he animal justified. It was lucky of 
‘ourse that no one was hurt. The inci- 
lent is recorded here for the lesson that 
t may be to other hunters who may 
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some time find themselves in the same 
position under similar conditions. Of 
course in this instance no one was at 
all to blame for what happened. 


On this day Cap and I crossed the 
Genere early in the morning. This is 
@ glacial stream, the bar (or bed) of 
which is two miles across, being cut up 
by many channels, and very swift flow- 
ing. We climbed the mountain on the 
opposite side of the Generc for a hunt 
in the caribou country. We separated 
at the foot of the mountain, going up 
separate draws. After I reached the 


Besides, finding these caribou 
yet in the velvet had no ex- 
hilarating effect on my spir- 
its, as it seemed when we did 
actually find game that we might kill it 
was not in the condition desired—some 
hard luck. So I kept on descending, 
hoping to meet Cap below, he soon being 
swallowed up from view in the timber. 
It was not, however, until I was well on 
my way to camp in the heavy timber 
that I heard him calling me from an 
eminence on my back track. He had 
found my trail and was hurrying to 
-atch me. He saw a cow moose and 
calf in the timber while coming off the 
mountain, but feared-that some shots 
I had fired to give him my location 
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might have scared them, so 
thought it unnecessary to go 
back. Besides, it was a great 
distance and quite a climb to 
where they were—too far for 
us to go and get to camp that 
night. 

On the rest of our way 
down we followed Caribou 
Creek, where I was surprised 
to see many tracks of ewes 
and lambs far below timber- 
line—also, near the bed of the 
Genere, at least one thousand 
feet below timber-line, the 
partly devoured carcass of a 
lamb that evidently had been 
killed by eagles. Close to 
this lamb there were many 
sheep tracks, showing that 
the habits of these animals 
on this mountain must be 
somewhat different from that 
of their brothers on the other 
ranges. While camped on 
this crest five years before 
with Messrs. Vereker and 
Cadbury, two English sports- 
men hunting under his guid- 
ance, Cap had noticed that 
the sheep were in the habit of 
passing his camp in the timber 
every day. As they had plen- 
ty of water above, their ob- 
ject could not have been for 
the purpose of finding drink ; 
possibly some especial browse 
in that locality was the at- 
traction. We reached camp 
at 7 o’clock. 

We all drew blanks the 
next day. Harry and Jimmy 
went down the Generc for 
caribou. They saw two, but 
as they were about the same 
as to size and sex as those 
secured the previous day they 
did not molest them. Will- 
iam and Billy went up the 
Generc, but the signs not be- 
ing right, they returned ear- 
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ly. Cap and I climbed the hil 
in the direction of my moos: 
killing, but the ubiquitous ill 
omen seemed to be with us 
so we marched down the hil! 
again and to camp, deciding 
then and there that if there 
were any more moose or cari 
bou thereabouts they were so 
scarce as to be not worth the 
time and labor required to zo 
and get them. 


The next morning saw us 
working like beavers packing 
up and getting ready to move 
back to our old sheep camp 
on the Kletsan, hoping that, 
either while en route or at 
that camp we might see some 
encouraging moose or caribou 
sign; or, if we should not, 
then we planned hunting 
there a few days for sheep. 
Harry and I, with about an 
hours start of the outfit, trav- 
eled on horseback over the 
barrens above timber-line a 
little ways above the trail 
taken by the packs, hoping to 
be able to sight some caribou 
on the way. After going a 
few miles and when a short 
distance above timber-line, we 
espied what we took to be a 
caribou cow and calf at a dis- 
tance of five hundred yards. 
Our heads only showed above 
the ridge-line as we advanced, 
so they did not see us. Dis- 
mounting, we put the glasses 
on them. Unfortunately we 
were facing the sun, and 
therefore they appeared as 
black animals without horns, 
with clear outlines but no de- 
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tail. As our thoughts were of 
caribou it didn’t enter our 
minds that they were any- 
thing else—failing to consider 
that even the cow caribou had 
horns—so, not desiring any 
cow or younger specimens of that 
species, we boldly walked out in full 
view. They then saw us and trotted 
away. As they didn’t look just right, I 
used the glasses again. AS soon as my 
eye fell on them now I saw they were 
moose. They were going fast by this 
time and away from our traveling di- 
rection, but toward the trail of the 
packs, so, concluding that some member 
of the outfit might pick them up, we 
didn’t attempt to follow them. 

We resumed our travel toward the 
Dalton cabin, on the Kletsan, stopping 
to “bile the kettle’ en route. In his 
daily hunting trips on this expedition 
Harry had been following this custom— 
either he or the guide carrying a tea-pot 
and the necessary accessories for the 
occasion. It was the first “kettle-biling” 
I had done since hunting in New Bruns- 
wick, and it didn’t seem bad. Passing 
the Dalton Cabin we lumbered down the 
remaining eight miles to our Kletsan 
camp, which we found occupied by Dr. 
J. F. Hill of Kennecott and his guides, 
Con Miller and G. A. Gallup. The pack 
outfit followed us in almost immediate- 
ly. As it was now late in the day it 
was necessary for us to make camp 
here, at least for the night, but we in- 
formed the genial doctor (to whom, by 
the way, Harry had a letter of introduc- 
tion) that we would move on the mor- 
row. This action, however, he refused 
to tolerate, at the same time telling us 
that we must remain right where we 
were until we had finished our hunting; 
that he had secured two nice rams (one 





of which—a beauty. I later photographed 
with its captor), and that he would feel 
grossly insulted if we should move. 
This splendid spirit assured us, so we 
decided to remain, at least for a few 
days. Dr. Hill had already finished his 
sheep hunting, having secured his rams 
at the head of the Kletsan, near where 
I got the small ram and ewe, and from 
now on he intended to hunt only for 
moose. He informed us that he was due 
in McCarthy the same day we were 
(September 16) so it was nice to think 
we should have his company back. 

That evening we “mixed medicine” 
with Dr. Hill around the wigwam until 
a late hour, during which we talked over 
our proposed sheep hunt of the follow- 
ing day. He said that when he had se- 
cured his rams a few days before there 
were others left, and further stated that 
he thought these might yet be found in 
nearly the same place. 

The question that now arose was this: 
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Of the two available hunting grounds 
that could be covered from this camp— 
the Upper Kletsan and Figgins Moun- 
tain—which should we attempt? Harry 
had asked me to accompany him and 
his guide, Jimmie Brown, to the Upper 
Kletsan, and I had concluded to go with 
him (athowing the other members to 
hunt for moose) when Cap suggested 
that we were foolish to attempt that 
trip when we had such good hunting as 
Figgins Mountain afforded. This started 
a discussion which ended in Harry sug- 
gesting that we split—he and Jimmy to 
go to one place and Cap and I to the 
other. This seemed agreeable—the idea 
being to siwash it the first night and 
thereby be able to hunt two days. Now 
the question that remained to be settled 
was—who should go to Figgins Mountain 
and who to the other point. I gladly 
offered to give Harry his choice, which 
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he somewhat reluctantly accepted in 
favor of the Upper Kletsan. When I 
say “reluctantly” in this connection I 
say so advisedly, ror of all men Harry 
James is most kind-hearted and consid- 
erate, always slow to accept a favor, 
but ever holding out inducements for 
you to receive courtesies at his hands. 
I don’t believe he ever sat at a camp-fire 
gathering without reserving a 
beside himself for me. Every morning 
2ach member of our party was thought- 
fully supplied by him with chocolate, 
raisins and sometimes candy (from a 
stock purchased by him in Seattle, to be 
used as a dessert for the midday lunch), 
and in many other ways he proved him- 
self to be the gentleman-sportsman which 
in our home city I had always found 
him to be. 


seat 


(To be continued in the next number.) 
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Do Monkeys Talk ? 


W. Henry Sheak 
Secretary, New York Zoological Company 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion among scholars during recent years 
as to whether or not a monkey could 
be taught to talk. <A certain learned 
professor went to tropical Africa a few 
years ago to study the chimpanzee, the 
highest type of the apes and the near- 
est approach to man among all the mem- 
bers of the monkey tribe. He took with 
him a steel cage, not to confine the 
chimpanzee, but to protect himself from 
the attacks of the simians and other 
end more savage beasts. Sitting in this 
cage, he studied the different calls and 
cries of the chimpanzee, tried to solve 
what feeling or desire prompted them, 
and then tried to imitate the notes of 
the animal and thus bring the creature 
to him. On his return to America, the 
learned professor claimed to have found 
that this man-like ape employs thirty 
or more “words” and that he had 
learned to imitate seven of them so 
that the chimpanzee could understand 
what he meant. In other words, the 
man had learned to talk with the mon- 
key in the monkey’s own language. 
Moreover, the professor de 


like those of man. He hates and loves, 
as does man. He thinks man’s simpler 
thoughts after him. And yet, with all 
of this equipment and preparation, I 
have never seen a chimpanzee make the 
slightest attempt to utter a human word, 
altho years of my life have been lived 
with these apes. He tries to imitate al- 
most everything else he sees us do, but 
does not try to speak our language. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the one 
use to which the voice and brain of 
the parrot has been trained through 
countless generations, is the imitation of 
sounds. It .is the one thing he knows 
how to do. The accomplishment is prob- 
ably useful to him in frightening away 
his enemies. The ape, although with 
incomparably greater intelligence, has 
never been trained to imitate sounds. 
Many things he does, but this one thing 
he does not do. 

Mark you, I do not say he can not 
learn, I only say he has not learned. 

And yet the chimpanzee does talk, as 
do all animals and birds. All creatures 
of any considerable intelligence have 


knew perfectly well that the cry was : 
danger signal. Every hunter knows 
only too well how perfectly the deer un 
derstands the alarm cry of a frightened 
bird, for he has lost many a shot at 
a fine buck because a bluejay or whis 
key-jack discovered him and screamed 
The stamp of the deer means, “Be ready 
to go. I suspect danger,” and every 
other deer within reach heeds the warn 
ing. ‘The flash given by the sudden 
erection of the bunch of white hairs on 
the rump of the American antelope in 
the sunlight, is a heleographic signal to 
every other antelope on the range. The 
drumming of the male grouse is a love 
note to the lady grouse coyly hiding 
among the brown grass, and at the same 
time a challenge to battle to his rival 
en the dead snag across the ravine. 
Many and varied are the methods em- 
ployed by the humble folk of field and 
forest as a means of communicating to 
one another their feelings and simple 

thoughts. 
As might be expected from an animal 
of his superior intelligence, the chim- 
panzee has a large number of 





clared he had taught a chim- 
panzee to utter one or more 
words of human speech. 

To the public the story was 
a nine days’ wonder, but men 
of science were skeptical. 
Someone claimed to have seen 
the steel cage on the dock in 
a foreign port, rusting in dis- 
use, and did not believe the 
man had ever been in the jun- 
gle. Anyone familiar with 
these apes knows that they 
are so timid that by no means 
could man induce them to ap- 
proach near enough to a cage 
or any other strange object 
that he might converse with 
them. Then, to cap the cli- 
max, so to speak, the profes- 
sor published an article in a 
prominent newspaper, illus- 
trated with what purported to 
be a photograph of one of his 
chimpanzees. The animal was 
plainly not a chimpanzee, but 
an orang-utan, which is not 
found in Africa, but in Bor- 
neo and Sumatra, islands of 
the East Indian group. Men 
of science generally consider 
the professor in question a 
fakir. 

But, seriously, could not a 
chimpanzee be taught to use 
human words? Here is the 
parrot, a bird, a member of 
an entirely different general 
group from that to which man 
velongs, differing vastly from 
the human in all his anatomi- 
‘al structures and using an 
entirely different set of voice organs, 
and yet able to imitate man’s language 
so perfectly that man himself is often 
deceived. On the other hand, the chim- 
panzee is, among all animals, the near- 
est approach to man. His anatomy sim- 
ulates that of the human. The voice 
organs are identical, tho in a rudimen- 
tary stage of development. The brain 
closely anticipates that of the human. 
He readily learns to do many things 
does and to do them intelli- 
His feelings and passions are 





that man 
gently. 


iho SAW 
FIGHT? 


A BIG ORANGUTAN. 


WHO SAID FIGHT? 


notes and cries, or movements, that 
mean certain definite things and are un- 
derstood by other individuals of the 
species, or even by other species far 
removed. One summer afternoon I was 
sitting in the parlor of my sister’s home 
in a country village. Presently my at- 
tention was attracted by the cries of a 
robin in a cherry tree across the street. 
A cat, probably, was threatening her 
nest. Instantly the chickens in the door 
yard put up their heads and began look- 
ing about for the cause of alarm. They 
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calls and cries, and has other 
and numerous ways of ex- 
pressing his feelings and 
thoughts, his wants and 
wishes. For instance, if he 
is thirsty, he gets his drink- 
ing cup and hands it to the 
keeper. If he is hungry, he 
takes the keeper by the arm 
and pulls or pushes him 
toward the food chest. 1 
know one chimpanzee who, in 
his desire for affection and 
fondling, will take my arm 
and put it about him. An- 
other chimpanzee, a big fel- 
low, who is very fond of play- 
ing and romping, will often 
take my hand and put it up 
to his shoulder or under his 
chin, wanting me to tickle 
him. Several times I have 
seen this chimpanzee try to 
tickle under the chin the keep- 
er with whom he is particu- 
larly fond of playing and 
romping. 

Where one is in close touch 
with these great apes, as the 
writer has been, he soon 
learns the meaning of many 
of their cries and calls. 1 
know a gentleman who has 
had a wide experience with 
chimpanzees and who prob- 
ably knows more about them 
than any other man in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. Many 
times have I seen him come 
into the menagerie and give 
the cry of greeting, or the cry 

_ of gratitude, when two, or 
three, or four chimpanzees would take 
it up in chorus and go into a perfect 
frenzy of delight. 

The family relationship among chim- 
panzees is very close and strong. The 
parents will fight for the young and 
the young will fight for the parents. 
It is generally true that one chimpanzee 
will fight for another with whom he 
has been associated, even though there 
may be no blood relationship, and, 
mayhap, no particular friendship. When 
one of these apes gets into trouble, he 
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A BIG CHIMPANZEE IN A GOOD POSE. 


gives vent te a peculiar war-cry. If 
you have been much in the company of 
these animuls, you can not make a mis- 
take in the note. Then, if you are the 
ofender, look out! All his companions 
will come to his assistance. 

One evening I was trying to get a 
young chimpunzee to sit on a chair 
while I gave a_ litle talk about his 
species before a waiting crowd of in- 
ierested people. But he was tired and 
did not want to sit up. I insisted till 
he finally lost his temper and gave the 
well known war-whoop. I knew what 
io expect. His big companion came for 
me like an enraged tigress. Fortunately 
I had the chair betwen myself and the 
two animals. Fortunately, too, I was 
carrying a light stick in my left hand. 
1 quickly seized this with my right and 
gave the powerful primate a sharp cut 
across the face. This turned him, but 
it was only through dexterity and in- 
stantaneous action that I saved myself 
from the great teeth and powerful jaws 
of the big brute. 

The chimpanzee can understand man, 
too. A little chimpanzee friend of mine 
will go and fetch his little chair, his 
arinking cup, a bunch of keys, or his 
handkerchief, when I tell him to do so, 
without my pointing or even looking to- 
ward the article desired. He will also 
bring his baby sister, carrying her on 
his back, when asked to do so. A large 
specimen of this ape kept by a friend 
of mine several years ago, learned the 
meaning of ahout seventy words and ex- 
pressions. He learned to select and 
hand out the right coin from five dif- 
‘erent denominations. I had an inter- 
sting experience with a big chimpanzee 
\ little more than a year ago. He had 
een given something to eat in a com- 
non earthen-ware bowl. Knowing that 
iS soon as he had emptied it he would 
‘throw it to the floor and break it, I 
stepped behind the guard rail and com- 
nanded, “ ‘Mike,’ hand me that bowl.” 
He promptly set down the bowl and of- 
ered me his hand. I saw at once that 

not he, had blundered. He did not 
‘now the meaning of the word “bowl,” 
‘ut as I had ordered him to hand me 
he bowl, he offered me his hand. 1 
‘hanged the form of the command and 
rdered, “ ‘Mike,’ give me that cup.” 
fe knew the meaning of the word 
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“cup.” At once he picked up 
the bowl and gave it to me. 
One of the most marvelous 
things to me about the chim- 
panzee is the fact that he un- 
derstands how to express af- 
fection and gratitude by hug- 
ging and kissing without be- 
ing taught. I have seen a 
young chimpanzee just ar- 
rived from Africa, upon being 
taken from the shipping box, 
throw his arms about the 
neck of a man he had never 
seen before and hug him pas- 
sionately. This was, doubt- 
less, due in part to fear in- 
spired by the unaccustomed 
surroundings, but it was not 
unmingled with genuine af- 
fection for one whom he rec- 
ognized as being near to his 
own kind. But the fact I 
wish to impress emphatically 
is that he knew how to ex- 
press his feelings without any 
instruction from man. 

A little chimpanzee I know 
quite well got into the habit 
of pulling my hand to his 
mouth and biting on my fin- 
gers while I was trying to 
talk about him. He was only 
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playing and did not intend to 
hurt me, but in his efforts to 
get my hand to his mouth he 
would sometimes bite harder 
than he intended. Then, too, 
it was tiring to have him pull- 
ing at me when I was trying 
to talk. One morning I got 
tired of his pulling and bit- 
ing and gave him a light tap 
with a stick on his bare arm. 
Instantly he stopped and 
turned his pretty brown eyes 
up to mine with an expres- 
sion of surprise and incredul- 
ity, as if he could not believe 
I would hit him. After look- 
ing at me thus intently for 
about a half minute, he put 
up his little black arms, fold- 
ed them about my neck, and 
hugged me three times hard 
before he would let me go. 
His show of affection and 
wounded feelings almost 
brought the tears to my eyes. 


No human child could have 
told any more plainly what 
was in his mind and heart 


han did this little chimpan- 
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Duck Shooting on Puget Sound 


There was a time, a good many years 
ago, that one could wander off almost 
anywhere in the Puget Sound region and 
rick up a good bag of ducks. But times 
have changed: one cannot tramp about 
at will over the country as of old. The 
wilderness has been reclaimed, and in 
its reclamation the owners have jeal- 
ously guarded the wild fowl. This is a 
story of today. 

Way off across the continent in the 
farthest corner of Northwestern Wash- 
ington, up where it reaches the imagin- 
ary border line of British Columbia, are 
still to be found myriads of waterfowl. 
Miles of rich river-bottom lands and tide 
flats, thousands of acres of it reclaimed, 
and behind well constructed dikes, have 
been sown into wheat and oats, where 
incredible heavy crops are harvested. 
Here is an ideal feeding ground for the 
wild fowl. Climatic conditions drive 
the birds into this haven of refuge. 

The cold weather in the Far North 
and in Alaska start the millions of 
waterfowl off for the southland. In 
passing over this grain belt the birds 
look down and see open water and 
green fields and drop from their cloud- 
lands into British Columbia and Wash- 
ington. After the crops have been har- 
vested there is still plenty of scattered 
and volunteer grain and here the ducks 
and geese feed and rest until the cold 
weather again freezes over their feed 
and they move on another stage south. 

Of course great numbers of them 
pass directly on, making no stop in 
their flight. For about twenty years | 
have watched these teeming flyways 
end have talked with those who have 
watched them long before. To hear 
them tell it, both the white man ard 
the red, there was no beginning and no 
end to the countless swarms, and there 
was no limit to what might have been 
and was killed. 

Then the white man came—this was 
not so very long ago—and the troubles 
of the water fowl began in earnest, but 
soon nets, guns and market hunters 
were replaced by wardens and game 
laws, and thus the extermination threat- 
ened, was slowed up, so that the present 
generation and possibly the next, may 
still. know of birds in goodly numbers. 

Every state should establish a_ per- 
manent game sanctuary and keep it out 
of politics. 

About the year 1900 came a change 
in the game situation in the state of 
Washington, not long since a territory. 
By this time lands had been so well set- 
tled up that the ranging of hunters over 
the surrounding country was objected 
{o by owners and the idea of club own- 
erships received its birth. Parties of 
Lusiness men, generally a congenial few, 
started renting the shooting privileges 
on these fertile acres. The original 
ideas were raw and crude but were later 
brought to a high state of perfection, un- 
til at the present time we find the splen- 
did club house, the open fire-place, the 
game keeper and the feeding of the wild 
fowl carload after carload of wheat, 
and the killing of these half domesti- 
cated ducks by the thousands upon 
thousands. 

Since that time the shooting has de- 
teriorated and fallen from the hands 
of the many into the hands of the com- 
tortable few. In looking back over 
these years, I could give description of 
trips innumerable. I have seen ducks, 
ducks, dueks, in countless streams 
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swarming south; high fliers and low 


tliers, geese, swans and cranes. Can- 
vas-backs, sprig, teal, mallards, and 


smaller birds in flocks uncountable un- 
til the eye wearied in following them. 
Even at this date under unusual con- 
ditions, such as a sudden freeze in the 
North or a heavy storm, the wild fowl 
may be seen by thousands to remind 
one of days gone by. On one of the 
smaller club preserves where I was 
privileged to visit, was used a series of 
sink boxes. These were large water- 
proof crates sunk into the ground. 
They easily held two men and more if 
necessary. They had seats, shelves for 
boxes of shells, hinged covers and pad- 
locks and room for storing dozens of 
decoys. Five of these sink boxes were 
arranged in a semicircle on the edge of 
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This shows what can be done on a big game 
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preserve, 


a cove where the birds were fed wheat 
daily. Five days out of the week no 
shooting was allowed; Saturday and 
Sunday were open days. In my many 
visits to these hunting grounds I had 
every opportunity to witness its thoro- 
ness worked out in detail. The falling 
of the tide left the grounds bare and 
barren, so a large dike was built at a 
heavy expense to make an artificial 
pond and it was here that the water- 
fowl were fed every morning and even- 
ing. I have seen thousands of different 
kinds of ducks in this pond at one time 
feeding. The keeper would take half a 
sack of wheat at a time and walking 
slowly along the edge of the pond, scat- 
ter it in the shallow waters. The birds 
would rise in clouds in front of him, 
move away enough for him to pass and 


then close in behind to pick up the feed. + 


g 


The sprig were thickest, then the teal,” 


widgeon and mallards, Canvas-backs 
butterballs, geese and brant also came 
into the pond, but in smaller numbers 
and not apparently for the wheat, but 
decoying to the others. 

I remember well one sunny afternoon 
I spent among the ducks, just watching 


them. On approaching they flew away 
a short distance. I went down into the 
blind, the keeper closed the cover of 
the box all but a few inches, scattering 
straw over the top to make it look 
natural and left me to enjoy myself in 
my own peculiar way. I could readily 
and easily see everything that went on 
in the pond just in front of me. The 
keeper moved away and back came the 
ducks all unsuspecting that a human be- 
ing was anchored among them. 

First came the teal, utterly fearless, 
dropping into the pond with a light 
swish and swimming directly up to the 
edge of the pond to feed. Then came 
the sprig, or pintail. They were more 


wary, and swung around and about, 
circling cautiously, their long necks 


stretched seeking out a possible enemy 
hidden below. Then down they came 
with a heavier splash than the teal. 
The sprig would not drop onto the edge 
of the pond but always lit in the cen- 
ter and swam inshore. They were care- 
ful and cautious. When big bunches of 
teal were close to shore, other teal 
would come directly to them and decoy. 
When a wise old drake sprig was in 
charge of the flock they decoyed slowly 
and cautiously, often swinging about in 
circles again and again before attempt- 
ing to alight. Small flocks of hens de- 
coyed readily but the old white necked 
drake was usually the last to cease his 
spirals. 

After reaching shore all was a hub- 
bub. The little teal were always in the 
foreground. They skidded between the 
mallards and sprig in their very evident 
anxiety to be first, and their low whist- 
ling calls mixed with those of the others 
kept up a constant conversational bab- 
ble. Usually at such a time within 
plain view and not over a quarter of a 
mile away, a thousand or so clamoring 
brant kept up their constant discordant 
calls, frequently almost deafening, and 
occasionally when something started 
them into flight, the rush of their wings 
sounded like railway trains running 
over trestles. Frequently when the 
ducks before me were all busy shoveling 
up the wheat, a hawk or owl would 
pass over and all was commotion. The 
entire flock, sometimes a thousand or 
more, would take to flight and leave 
me alone, cussing the intruder. I have 
had hundreds and hundreds of ducks 
within just a few feet of me time and 
time again. Not only did I have the 
pleasure of witnessing this host of birds 
but I have seen the same, time and 
again both on this preserve and on 
others that I have visited. Sandpipers, 
plover, snipe, and all manner of shore 
birds could be seen in the greatest num- 
bers, and inasmuch as hunters seldom 
Lothered such small fry, they are still 
to be found in goodly quantities. Geese, 
curlew, and brant occasionally dropped 
onto the shore just to add to the varia- 
tion of the scene. And this descrip- 
tion with a slight variation would be a 
story of them all. Sandpeep would 
often alight in numbers on the box 
cover overhead and scurry about on the 
roof outside. Once a rat came along 
and put his nose to within a few inches 
of mine, wiggling his whiskers as he 
peeked thru the crack of my blind. 
Then as I did not move, he dropped in 
to make me a eall, falling into my lap 
and scrambling over my hand. From 
that time on we shared the blind to- 
gether quite peaceably until in his rov- 





ngs he tipped over an empty tin pail 
which fell with a crash, and off went 
he ducks. This of course started some- 
thing besides the birds. I had a little 
22 Stevens single shot pistol, the only 
fire arm I carried, in my pocket, and 
[ awaited the reappearance of that rat. 
| shot its head off quite successfully and 
as payment for this murder I was 
treated to a lesson in stage acoustics, 
for the report of the pistol in those 
close quarters nearly took my head off 
also. 

Once an owl lit on a rock before me 
and demonstrated its ability to swallow 
a rat whole. The rat started downward 
on its outing, head first, but apparent- 
ly not appreciating the gloomy outlook 
ahead, hesitated, regarding the matter, 
then after many gulpings, down it 
went, its tail sticking out like a limp 
toothpick for a moment; then it was 
zone, and so was the owl. I never saw 
an owl catch a duck, but I have found 
those which they had partly eaten. I 
am satisfied that they were wounded 
or crippled first. A large owl can, of 
course, catch and kill a duck. A neigh- 
bor of mine lost two tame mallards in 
this way before he shot the owl, and not 


The Arctic Trading 


It was in the early spring of 1917 
that I first met Jack Warren. I was on 
iy Way to Kimberly Lake, at that time 
being quite busy with the spring trap- 
ping, and met him at the foot of Fraser 
Hill. 

He was a Dominion fire ranger in 
the summer months and was_ just 
making his first trip for that year. 
Each had heard a great deal of each 
other by “moccasin telegraph” and it did 
not take us long to get acquainted. 

His beat extended south on the trail 
to the Athabasca. We were about four 
miles north of the Baptiste, and as I 
was tending the ferry at this river, l 
was obliged to give up the prospect of 
a night in my cabin at Kimberly Lake 
and return with Warren to the river. 

By the time we had reached my head- 
juarters we were quite intimate. I took 
i fancy to my companion from the first, 
ind pursuaded him to stop over for the 
night. 

Like myself he was from the States. 
\n averaged-sized man, very dark—in 
fact at first sight I had taken him for 
| breed—and one of the most interest- 
ng characters I have ever met in the 
North. A man born to fit the wilder- 
iess, with never a whimper at the 
ough usage such a life is bound to in- 
‘lude. At this first meeting he im- 

ressed me very forcibly as the nearest 
ontented man I had known. 

During a hot supper of moose and 
otatoes we discussed plans for the 
oming fur season. Here we decided to 
nter into partnership till the following 
pring. Perhaps this may seem to have 
een a hasty conclusion on such a short 
cquaintance, but, as I have mentioned, 
ve both knew a great deal of each 
ither. Besides men who meet in the 
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infrequently do these birds pounce on 
wooden decoys by mistake. 

One day I watched a race between a 
gray eagle and two hunters in a row 
boat, all after a wounded brant. The 
hunters had wing-tipped the bird and 
it was swimming strong ahead of them. 
Every time the eagle pounced down, the 
brant would dive and escape. Once I 
thought that the eagle had it and so did 
the hunters, for they took a shot at the 
eagle, so it soared away, while the hunt- 
ers chased down and shot the brant. 
Birds of prey are exceptionally quick in 
detecting a wounded or injured bird 
end equally quick at taking it at a dis- 


advantage. I have seen hawks, owls 
and eagles all do this. I have even 


seen sea gulls pick up wounded birds. 

Once especially I watched a gull pick 
€é wounded teal from the water. The 
gull picked it up in its bill, grabbing it 
by the top of its head, but the duck re- 
vived sufficiently to try to fly and 
struggled out of the grasp of the gull 
and escaped by diving. 

On many occasions I have visited the 
large game preserves along the Pacific 
Coast a few days before the season 
opened and frequently stayed over to 
watch the results of the shooting. It 


Raymond Thompson 


waste places of the world are more open 
with one another, regarding each chance 
acquaintance as a long lost brother, 
baring the inmost secrets of their lives 
to a mere stranger. 

We agreed to make all possible ef- 
forts toward getting in a good supply 

















HUDSON BAY FACTOR’S HOUSE. 
The oldest house on Indian Reservation, Mile 185, 


P 


G. P. trail. 


and variety of staple and fancy grocer- 
ies. These to be brought in during the 
summer months. We would get as much 
as we could to his place on the Iosegun 
which we would make our headquart- 


ers. There relying on the Indians who 
trapped within a hundred miles of 
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goes without saying that the men who 
shot over such places had wonderful 
shooting and little or no trouble in se- 
curing the full number of birds allowed 
by law. Some of the clubs were very 
strict in their rules and members would 


be expelled for over shooting, while 
others were slack in their privileges 


and were willing to 
killing more than the law allowed. 

In all instances the more pleasure in 
competition were manifest in the clubs 
where fairness was observed. Now what 
is needed more than anything else on 


“take a chance,” 


sarth to save the wild life of the 
country, is permament game refuges. 


These should cover all the large breed- 
ing areas of wild fowl, especially the 
barren and inaccessible wastes, actu- 
ally worthless for any other purpose. 
Large tracts like the Yellowstone, the 
Louisiana state game preserves, are 
merely samples of what can and must 
be done to keep our present wild life 
in existence for coming generations. 

Many forest reserves can well be 
made permanent game refuges for all 
the wild life within their borders. But 
these should be permament; free from 
politics, well patrolled, and safeguard- 
ed against the poachers. 


Post 


there, we would have “the Arctic Trading 
Post.” This, along with our traplines, 
would surely be a profitable undertak- 
ing. 

Two days later I accompanied my 
new partner to the Iosegun, some forty 
miles northwest. Jack Warren, as fire 
ranger, was practically the only per- 
son that used my ferry, so I could leave 
it as long as I knew his whereabouts. 

I was delighted with the Iosegun, a 
small tributary of the Smoky River. 
There were at least five hundred acres 
of meadow lying in its valley, which 
afforded an easy answer to the question 


of horse feed. The ranger had two 
pack horses that were good for any 
Eurpose desired. 

The buildings were long. The liv- 


ing house especially attracted my eye. 
It was about 50 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, and was divided into three rooms. 
We would use the room facing the south 
as living room, the center one as store 
room and the back one for furs. 

The following day, as Warren was 
obliged to go to the north end of his 
beat, I left for the Baptiste, full of en- 
thusiasm over the prospects of a suc- 
cessful winter. 

The short summer of the northland 
passed quickly; the first week of Octo- 
ber I made the Iosegun my permanent 
camp for the winter. There—one hun- 
dred miles from the nearest white man 
—in the heart of a vast wilderness— 
we took aninventory. The central room 
of the living house was stocked with 
all sorts of canned goods, especially 
stuff that must be protected from the 
severe frosts of the North. We had 
been forced to convert a nearby shanty 
into a cache. This contained our flour, 
lard, syrup, condensed milk, ete. Be- 
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sides we had a few hundred dollars in 
clothing which we knew would sell to 
a good profit. 

The casual observer from the city 
(had he suddenly landed there) would 
most likely have sniffed at our poor 
excuse of a store. But, when one con- 
siders that we had spent all our money 
besides laboring through the summer 
months in getting our stock in, it is not 
to be wondered that we felt rather im- 
portant. I must say, too, that we were 
nervous at times over the fear of fire 
which would have left us stranded. 

As we did not expect any trading 
from the Indians for a few days, we put 
out our traplines. My main line ex- 
tended south to within ten miles of the 
Baptiste. It took me three days to 
cover this line. One day from the Iose- 
gun to Kimberly Lake (where I had 
trapped the two previous seasons) one 
day to a point ten miles south of Kim- 
berly and back, and one day back to the 
losegun. Another side line extended 
six miles east of the Iosegun to Buck 
Lake. 

A heavy fall of snow the middle of 
October and a cold snap indicated that 
we would have an early winter. But, 
on inspecting a number of beaver dams 
ond their food caches, we saw that we 
would yet have some mild weather. Of 
perhaps a dozen dams inspected only 
half were completed for the winter. 
The caches of poplar and willow were 
very light, indicating the fact that Mr. 


Flat Tail figured there was no cause 
for hurry. 
The beaver’s instinct proved a_per- 


tect weather prophet. The cold snap left 
and with it most of the snow, making 
the trapping very miserable. In spite 
of this we managed to get several skins; 
lynx, fox, beavers, and an odd wolf. 

The second day of November brought 
our first customer, a breed of French- 
Canadian extraction by name of La Roc- 
que. He had been educated in the 
Catholic Mission at Lae Ste. Ann and 
could speak English, French and Cree 
equally well. With him were his squaw 
and papoose. His trapping grounds 
were east of Buck Lake and we sold 
him enough flour, lard, ete. to last till 
Christmas. This on credit and here I 
may say that we sold a good share of 
our stock in this manner and in no in- 
stance did we lose a cent. 

La Rocque told us that a number of 
families had left their Reserve, over a 
hundred miles to the north of us, and 
were preparing to settle within a days 
march of the Iosegun. He said that 
the Hudson Bay Post and other traders 
were robbing the Indians so mercilessly 
that they were glad to get a chance to 
trade elsewhere. This was great news 
to us. 

During the preceding summer War- 
ren, in his capacity as fire ranger, 
had called out a large number of In- 
dians to fight a forest fire. He had 
treated them kindly and had won many 
friends among them as La Rocque’s 
statement testified. They called him 
“meassin winopagun moneow” (white 
man with good heart). Woerren talked 
Cree with ease which I soon learned 
was a valuable asset, for without his 
knowledge of the language our trading 
would have been light indeed. 

The last day in November’ the 
weather changed again; the long-prayed 
for snow came. I was on my way to 
the home camp from Kimberly Lake. I 
put packs on the two dogs, as the 
ground was too bare for sledding. 

I had very poor luck that trip, get- 
ting only a lynx and a few weasels. 
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Also I had shot at a moose and missed. 
Therefore, as the snow started slowly 
downward I decided that it was a bluff 
and only another disappointment. 

I was some three miles from the Iose- 
gun. I had yet another trap which I 
had not examined on my trip south. On 
inspecting it I found a fairly dark mar- 
ten, curled up in the trap as though 
asleep, but frozen stiff. As this skin 
would increase the value of my catch 
considerably I began to feel more cheer- 
ful, and the nearer I approached home 
the faster and thicker the snowflakes 
fell so I decided that things weren’t so 
tough after all. 

As I made the last turn in a long 
slope I could see the post. My trap- 
per’s eye immediately described strange 
dogs about, also smoke from the bunk- 
house which we had rigged up with hay 
and an old heater for a camping place. 

Nearing this building, which I must 
pass to gain the house I had a great 
time preventing a fight between a half 
dozen starved-looking huskies and my 
own well fed brutes. I am not certain 
how it would have ended had not a 
husky Indian lad appeared with a club 
scattering his dogs in divers directions. 





unceasingly over the price of a numbe! 
of small articles. Warren was not to 
be “Jewed.” Nothing would satisfy the 
Indian, so Warren turned in despera- 
tion to me. 

“The old cuss wants a ioaf of that 
bread you baked.” 

“O, zive it to him,” I said, “I’m hungry 
and I haven’t had anything to eat for 
a week,” and I took a loaf from our 
bread box and handed it to the Indian. 

The Indian looked at it from all 
sides, smelled of it, and finally took a 
good sized bite from a corner. It evi- 
dently satisfied him as he turned to my 
partner with a broad grin and said 
something in Cree. In response Warren 
pointed to me and said, “meassin 
klutch!” which caused a roar of laugh- 
ter from Old Stony and Aleke Red 
Moase, 

When they had gone I asked Warren 
what “meassin klutch” meant. “Good 
squaw,” was the amazing answer. 

The next day after the noisy depart- 
ure of the Indians we found ourselves 
with $200.00 of fur to the good, half of 
which we could call clear profit. 

Early in December we were ready 
with the fish nets. Warren was very 

















JACK WARREN ON IOSEGUN RIVER, OCTOBER 18, 1917. 


Throwing the dog-packs over a pro- 
jecting roof log, safe from the snoop- 
ing huskies, I entered the shack. 

“Its about time you showed up,” 
grinned Warren, standing in the center 
of a conglomeration of furs, grub and 
moccasins. Two Indians stood nearby, 
sorting out of the mess some groceries 
they had evidently purchased. 

Warren went through a great cere- 
mony of introducing me (in Cree) much 
to the’ Indians’ delight and my ill-con- 
cealed chagrin. All I could gather was 
their names, Neassus (Old Stony) and 
Aleke Red Moose. 

“Well, what can I do to help,” I 
asked, after the laughter had subsided. 

“Here, get a pencil, and let’s see 
bow we stand with these fellows,” an- 
swered my partner. 

“All right,” said I cheerfully, glad to 
do something of which I was capable. 
I took down the furs as Warren had 
priced them, and also found the total 
cost of the goods purchased by the 
Indians. Warren had evidently figured 
pretty closely as he went along; the ac- 
counts were out of balance by a few 
cents in Neassus’ favor. 

Old Stony intimated by the way he 
began looking over our stock that he in- 
tended balancing the account in trade. 
He was a shrewd buyer and haggled 


good at weaving these. He had made 
four, each three hundred feet long and 
five feet deep, with a five-inch mesh. 
I had helped him to back them with 
heavy cord and attach the floats and 
sinkers. 

We set these in Buck Lake which was 
teeming with whitefish and northern 
pike or jackfish. As this was some- 
thing that needed constant attention, 
we hired the breed, La Rocque, to tend 
the nets. On account of the bitter 
cold we built a light pole frame for a 
small tent, and put a sheet iron heater 
on two cross poles inside. This contri- 
vance could be handled easily and could 
be set over the holes from which the 
nets were taken. 

The fishing required two persons; one 
to haul in the net, carefully placing it 
on the ice at the edge of the hole, and 
one to draw it back in the water by 
means of a long cord, which was fast- 
ened to one end of the net. If one of 
us was not there, La Rocque had his 
squaw to assist him. 

The fishing was good for a time and 
we were so busy that they accumulated 
in piles at each net hole. We thought 
they would be safe enough there as 
they were frozen, so we only took an 
occasional load to the Iosegun with the 
dogs. 

















December was a good month. The 
trapping and trading were excellent and 
the fishing could not be excelled. 

Early in January, Warren took a load 
of fish and our furs to the nearest 
railroad town. He got 12 cents per 
pound for the entire load of fish. He 
brought back a load of grub which 
made the trip, though a hard one on 
man and beast, doubly profitable. 

During his absence I had not left our 
post any distance so we were anxious 
to get over our lines. One day, after 
a heavy storm we were nearing Buck 
Lake. AS we came within sight of our 
fish tent we noticed several foxes mov- 
ing about. I was on the point of firing 
when my pard restrained me. 

“Wait till we get nearer. 
after those fish.” 

But the foxes were evidently too cau- 
tious as they started toward the shore. 
We counted twenty-six all told. They 
were too far off to distinquish their 
color though some looked darker than 
others. 

Just 


They’re 


as we neared the fish caches, 
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out from a deep hole in the snow pop- 
ped a fox, not more thn 20 yards dis- 
tant. Warren was the quicker and drop- 
ped him at first sight. Imagine our joy 
when we discovered it to be a fine 
silver gray, worth at least $250.00. We 
were positively drunk with crazy joy. 
The animal had seemingly been too en- 
grossed in filling his belly to be aware 
of the departure of his fellow robbers, 
or of our approach. 

The latter part of January and the 
whole of February passed with very 
little success as to trapping though the 
trading was still good. 

March ‘was somewhat better though 
many of the furs were getting springy. 
It was the latter part of this month 
that we were forced to discontinue the 
trading as our stock was completely 
exhausted and we had barely enough to 
last through the spring trapping. To be 
doubly sure I took the dogs and made a 
lard trip to the nearest Hudson Bay 
Post, a hundred and twenty miles to 


the northeast. 
Here I got fancy prices for our skins, 
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getting $350.00 cash for the silver gray 
and $30.00 and $40.00 for good martens. 
I was thankful that I couldn’t take 
much in trade, as their prices were sure 
steep. 

The trip back to the Iosegun was a 
“killer.” The snow became soft and 
stuck to my snowshoes, and the sleigh 
would persist in sliding off the trail. It 
took me eight days to make the trip 
home and I was completely exhausted 
when I got there. 

Soon after the snow disappeared and 
we had a great time with the bears. 
We made a trip down the Smoky River 


getting eight altogether, two of which 
were cinnamon grizzlies. We covered 


, but by 
return 


a good many miles by the river 
hiking cross country made the 
trip in two days. 

On the 15th day of June I landed in 
Edmonton, rich in the memories of the 
past season and a good sized stake in 
my pocket. 





A Day on the Chenier 


Men are rather selfish devils when 
it comes to sharing their sports, and I 
had it brought forcibly to mind on my 
last outing. My work takes me afield 
a great deal, and as I sure like to go, 
my work and I get along first rate. I 
was sitting at home before the little 
open fireplace, one of those cheerful 
little things that toast your face but 
makes no impression upon the chill 
playing tag along your backbone, and 
was checking over my supplies to my 
wife. 

“Is there anything I have missed?” 

“You haven’t any 20-gauge shells, you 
haven’t said a word about my Duxbak, 
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it happened that in- 
I had a 
Che- 


and”’—that’s how 
stead of a solo collecting trip, 
partner for the two weeks on the 
nier. 

If you have ever hunted along the 
Southern gulf coast and been on the go 
by sun up, when the long strings of 
wild fowl leave their resting place and 
wing to their feeding grounds, then you 
have a mental picture you will never 
forget. I have a favorite place that I 
make two or three times a year in the 
run of my business, and for wild life 
it has no equal. 

Chenier au Tigre is an oak ridge that 
extends for seven miles along the cen- 
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“VAGUE BLACK MASSES WHIRRING 


ALONG IN 





THE MORNING LIGHT.” 





“island” that is 
around. It is a 


tral gulf coast, a high 
a landmark for miles 


difficult place to get to, for the near- 
est town is Abbeville, and forty-five 


miles of swamp and water separate the 
two places. Mebbe it is no wonder that 
the game is so plentiful, for the birds 
are rarely hunted for the sport, and the 
natives kill only for food. Then, too, 
conditions are ideal for ducks and geese 
with the thousands of small fresh water 
ponds and the world of food. 

We reached the Chenier at sundown, 
after a couple hours’ run thru the shal- 
low little canal. The duck season was 
pretty well along, and the early arriv- 
als were in by the thousands. The wife 
and I perched upon the cabin of the 
launch and watched the birds as they 
rose from the “rozo,” and I enjoyed the 
wonder that was evident on the part- 
ner’s face. For, when one is used to 
the game of the Nortn, where you get 
out and work like the dickens, and 
m- bbe you see a duck and mebbe you 
don’t—well, it seems like you have ar- 
rived in a paradise for the birds. For 
during “fly time” the Chenier is no 
place for me, altho I was unfortunate 
enough to get strandeu there when the 
skeeters were at their best, and I had 
to face the music. All good places have 
their disadvantages. 

I always stay at the home of Sims 
Sagrero, and they were only too glad 
for company. Mrs. Sims said she con- 
sidered it a great compliment that I 
should bring my wife along. You all 
know how the good farmer’s wife begins 
to apologize as she brings on the chick- 
en and pumpkin pie—well, Mrs. Sims 
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began hauling out the peach and fig 
preserves, the cold roast duck, fine 
Louisiana oranges, and a big layer cake 
—and she was so sorry we had caught 
her unprepared—if she had only known. 

I had quite a chat with Sims as to 
conditions that evening, especially con- 
cerning the damage done the crops by 
the different birds. We have been 
studying and collecting birds for some 
time now, and gathering all the data 
available. Also I was desirous of col- 
lecting some birds for our own museum 
and that of Denver, the Colorado State 
Museum. We were collecting a series 
of winter birds to be used in the large 
habitat group for that institution, so I 
was particularly interested in any rare 
species. Sims reported three whooping 
eranes out on the burn, geese a-plenty, 
altho not as many as there would be; 
a world of duck, a few ibis (bee croche) 
and seads of shore birds, but aside from 
that there wasn’t much in yet. 

I planned on taking a hike back of 
the house, only about a mile into the 
swamp to a long lagoon which Sims 
said would be full of birds, as a starter 
for my wife. Sims said he reckoned I 
could see about everything there was 
to see right there, and, while I was at 
it, I might as well shoot a few birds, 
for they were about out. Think of it— 
almost out of duck! 

So, next morning, before sun-up, the 
wife and I were trudging up the beach 
preparatory to hiking back into the 
marsh. I always prefer daylight for 
my swamp work, for I have a healthy 
respect for those cute little cotton- 
mouths that adorn our Southern low- 
lands, and I sure hate to step on them. 
With the breaking of day came the long 


strings of birds, vague black masses 
whirring along in the early light, and 
high overhead the whistle of many 
wings died out in the darkness. We 
crossed the ridge and crashed our way 
ihru the dense palmettos and under 
the wierd moss-hung oaks. A marsh- 


hawk jumped from a nearby clump, and 
as we struck spongy ground jack-snipe 
curved from under our very feet. 
Daylight comes fast in that country, 
and for a duck morning we had the best. 
You know those soft, warmish kind with 
a wet mist that threatens to turn into 
a drizzling rain; the days that the ducks 
fly low over the marsh and are always 
cruising back and forth. We had plenty 
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“I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE SOME WAY OF COUNTING THE NUMBER OF BIRDS IN THE AIR 


AT ONE TIME.” 


of opportunity to shoot on the way over, 
for flocks of sprig, spoonbills and green- 
heads were continually breaking over- 
head, but we pushed on steadily to our 
lagoon. The mosquitoes were pestifer- 
ous, too, for the wind was at our backs, 
so the partner had to uon her head net, 
and it is warm work hitting the swamp 
from ankle to knee deep in mud and 
water. We saw a few moccasins, but 
they showed a tendency to move out of 
the way, altho an occasional one held 
his ground with head thrown back and 
white maw wide open. They are ugly 
devils and the pest of the duck coun- 
try, tho I doubt if they are deadly poi- 
son. I know of several cases on the 
Chenier where the men tried to drink 
all the alcohol on the ridge as a cure, 
and even that didnt’ kill them. But the 
effects of the poison are not at all 
agreeable and causes a nauseating sick- 
ness which lasts at least thirty-six 
hours, and if not given prompt atten- 
tion the victim will be incapacitated for 
six months at least. I know of one 
trapper who was bitten and was en- 
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tirely without aid for forty-eight hours. 
He suffered terribly, and lost entire 
control of his legs for nearly a year— 
a sort of paralysis. Snakes have noth- 
ing to do with duck hunting, I know, 
but occasionally they do bother the 
hunter, so it is always best to go pre- 
pared. Just a word: Alcohol will do 
no good. Lance the wound with your 
pocket knife and allow it to bleed free- 
ly, sucking the wound if possible. Potas- 
sium permanganate crystals rubbed into 
the wound is about the most conven- 
ient antidote I know of, and the most 
effective of any. 

But back to our ducks. I sure would 
like to have some way of counting the 
number of birds in the air at one time. 
The birds were entirely too thick to 
shoot for the sport of it. Just look at 
the wonderful photos taken by Mr. Mc- 
KElhinney on his place—and it is all the 
same country. It is by the great work 
of the Department of Conservation these 
wealthy men and others that vast areas 
have been set aside where shooting is 
absolutely prohibited, and the wild wa- 
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THE BIRDS WERE ENTIRE TOO THICK TO SHOOT FOR THE SPORT OF IT. 

















ter fowl congregate in enormous nuim- 
bers. We saw geese, ducks, herons and 
egrets and two whooping cranes over 
one pond. 

We came to our lagoon, a long, wind- 
ing pond affair, bordered on both sides 
with rushes and skimpy trees. Flocks 
of teal scuttled back and forth—so 
many birds in the air that my wife was 
hewjldered. We made no attempt to 
build a blind, but waded to a little isl- 
and of clump grass and crouched be- 
hind a few conveniently placed. My 
wife had killed her few birds from the 
front of a canoe in the North by jump- 
ing them, which is about the only suc- 
cessful way of hunting along’ those 
meandering streams. 

But shooting such as this she had not 
dreamed of, and when I saw her amaze- 
ment and delight I realized just how 
selfish we are apt to be with our out- 
ing trips. How many hunters will bother 
to take their wives along? Women are 
a nuisance—they get fagged out, and 
you have to carry their gun, possibly 
have to sack them out of the marsh, 
too. Yes, Ill admit, it is a little more 
work and bother, especially the first 
time, but of all my trips I had more 
fun watching that little “20” trying to 
decide which bird to pull on. We had 
ne decoys—didn’t need any. The birds 
were mostly circling up wind and com- 
ing low just a few feet over the water, 
so we crouched and let them come in 
good range before opening on them. I 
wanted to see how the wife would take 
to the birds, so I told her to start in 
and I’d follow up. The first bunch were 
green wings, about seventy-five of them, 
and they darted in like a bunch of 
greenhead flies. How they did come! 
I said, “Let ’em have it,” and I waited 
the results. Two shots were pumped 
in and the birds kept right on going. 

“What bird did you shoot at?” My 
suspicions were aroused. 

“Which one? Why, at all of them. 
They were going too fast to pick out 
one.” 

It took me some time to convince her 
that even in large flocks it is necessary 
to “pull” on a certain bird; but a little 
practice and she got onto the knack. 
I had her aim at the birds as they came 
by, without firing, until she was a little 
more steady. Flock shooting is the 
hardest in the world for a comparative 
beginner, but when a pair of sprigs 
came plugging alone we talked to them 
proper. They headed straight for us 
and then cut off to the partner’s side, 
almost touching the water. When right, 
she opened up, and the drake fell; next 
shot the hen climbed higher, and then 
I brought her down. I wasn’t intending 
to shoot, but my gun just naturally 
went off. 

The wife was so pleased that she in- 
sisted on going after the birds and 
posing for her picture. Ye gods! How 
a real, honest-to-gosh hunter would have 
groaned. To pose for a picture with 
the first two ducks, when the air 
swarmed with birds frightened up by 
the shots, and they kept veering over- 
head and making haste to more unin- 
habited territory! There may be some- 
thing to the contention that hunting is 
no place for “wimmen.” She finally 
finished smoothing down the birds and 
contemplating how beautiful they would 
look in the museum, and was ready for 
business. Sims was about out of ducks. 
I saw another band coming — hooded 
mergansers they were—and we were 
ready. You know how those fellows 
fly. When just off my side I gave the 
word and put in a couple shots. Two 
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shots were fired from my right and 
then the delighted exclamation: “I got 
two birds, one with each shot.” 

“Eh!” TI guess that’s how you would 
write it. I was somewhat. startled, for 
I was under the impression that I 
dropped the two birds. But we had no 
trouble over the argument, for the wife 
pointed proudly to the orange feet of 
two spoonies kicking off in shallow wa- 
ter on her side and the scattering flock 
hustling into the distance. We had both 
pulled on different flocks, but that can 
be done easily time and again, for when 


conditions are right there are ’steen 
birds to the square inch. 
We had right royal fun. The limit 


could have been bagged in half an hour 
by any kind of a shot, but we preferred 
te squat and watch the birds, and then 
when any tried to run over us, we de- 
fended ourselves. I heard a little rust- 
ling in the water about six inches from 
my knee and found that the blind we 

















PARDNER. 


was evidently the winter 
mocassin, and that he was 
There are 

running 


were using 
bome of a 
returning to claim his own. 
plenty of interesting things 
about. 

And about 9 o’clock we witnessed a 
sight such as I had never seen before. 


Far out towards the gulf there came 
the distant echoing call of the blue 


goose—the gray brant of the South. And 
a few minutes later the calls grew in 
volume and the nearer calls seemed to 
be answered by others in the rear. Soon 
a distant wavy line appeared out of 
the grayness and then succeeding V- 
shaped hordes followed after the first. 
What a wonderful procession that was! 
They seemed to fly with military pre- 
cision, about eighty birds to the flock 
and from ten to twenty flocks to a 
company. They were flying low, easily 
in gun range of the ground, and about 
a hundred yards in front of us. As the 
first twenty large flocks crossed the 


lagoon and their calls disappeared into 
the distance, 


we again heard the dis- 
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tant calls from towards the gulf, and 
at least ten great companies of blue 
geese, with a few snow, passed by in 
review, and for forty-five minutes they 
were constantly in sight. They were all 
going to the shell keys of “Hell Hole” 
for gravel, and would then return in 
the evening to their resting place. Later 


my wife and I hunted the blue goose 
and it was a great old hunt of three 


days, but has nothing to do with this 
little hike back into the swamp. 

AS we were talking over the great 
sight, a small flock of geese came in 
from nowhere, taking us unaware, and 
I nearly broke my back trying to reach 
my gun. They sailed on out of range, 
made a neat circle around us, and then 
settled down near the edge of some 
scrubby willows and were soon busily 
engaged in gossip and guzzling at goose 
grass. We had real sport then, for the 
geese acted as decoys and birds were 
soon coming over our heads from all 
directions. I about ruined myself wast- 
ing films on flying ducks, and I think 
we both had more fun just watching 
those birds pile in within fifty yards, 
watching them at their play, than I ever 
have had shooting birds. There were 
black mallards, both the Northern and 
Florida, those dusky boys that breed 
in the Southern marshes; greenheads, 
spoonbills, pintail and teal. Just name 
over any of the common ducks and you 
may be sure they were in that flock 
with the geese. A quacking old mal- 
lard hen alighted within ten feet of us, 
but she soon located our grass clumps 
and all but “killed her engine” in her 
efforts to climb skyward. A little bunch 
of dowichers trailed onto the mud flat 
and loafed lazily, and then I saw a 
goose-like flying bird coming head on. 
The play had to be interrupted because 
it was a long-billed curlew (not that 
he looks like a goose, but flies some- 
what the same), and I needed him in 
my business. He joined the other birds 
at our side and our many friends in 
front parted company with us. 

Shooting is great sport, but we en- 
joyed the morning for the great flocks 
of live birds and not because we had a 
pile of dead ones. We soon had enough 
for Sims and many more than I wanted 
to pack out of the marsh, so we called 
it a hunt. s3ut say, if next time you 
are wondering about some good fellow 
to take on your hunt, at least give friend 
wife (if you have one) a_ passing 
thought. 








THE IMPULSE 


It seems to me I'd like to go 

Where bells don't ring nor whisiles blow, 

Nor clocks don't strike, nor gongs don’t 
sound 


And I'd iene stillness all around. 


Not real stillness, but just the trees 
Low whisperings, or the hum of the bees, 
Or brooks’ faini babbling over stones 

In strangely, softly tangled tones. 

Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in hedges hid. 

Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart and ease. 

If tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well, 

But when it comes to getting rest 

I like the country lots the best. 
Sometimes it seems to me | must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue, 
And say, how does it seem to you? 


EuceEne Fievp. 





























A Hunting Trip in Florida 


Dr. E. Ziegler Bower 


“We all skin ’gators in summer and 
Yanks in winter.” Dozing aboard the 
train from Jacksonville to Fort Myers 
this remark by a young cracker brought 
me suddenly back to full wakefulness 
and I soon learned that he was describ- 
ing to a couple of girls how the na- 
tives “plucked” the Northern people who 
visit Florida in winter. As matters 
turned out, I was destined to recall this 
remark many times within the next few 
weeks. 

In September, 1918, I got into corre- 
spondence with Rhett Green, a native 
of Lee County, Florida, who was sup- 
posed to have had twenty-three years’ 
experience as a guide and hunter in the 
Everglades of South Florida, and en- 
gaged him to pilot me on a hunt to 
begin October 20th, that being the open- 
ing of the season. 3efore this time 
arrived the flu epidemic made its ap- 
pearance, and it was impossible for me 
to get away, so I wrote to my guide 
and asked how it would be to come 
later in the season, which lasts until 
March Ist. His reply was that hunting 
was better the latter part of the sea- 
son, because the water was not so high 
and traveling was better. Consequently 
it was arranged that my wife and I 
were to arrive in Fort Myers about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919. He was to have every- 
thing ready so that if we got in on the 


night train we could start the next 
morning. The outfit was to consist of 


two horses, a covered camp wagon, cook- 
ing utensils, pack of trained dogs, sad- 
dles, tents and a cook, and an extra 
saddle pony for my wife to ride. 

We were to leave Fort Myers in this 
camp wagon, hunting along the way and 
camping wherever night found us, and 
in this way spend three or four days 
in reaching the best hunting ground, 
about sixty miles south of town. In 
addition to this, we were to pay extra 
for a heavy team to haul the bulk of 
our provisions and camping stuff to the 
hunting grounds, after which we would 
be able to move camp from place to 
place with the camp wagon and horses, 


which were also to be used as saddle 
horses. 
All this looked fine in prospective, 


and with visions of the black bear, pan- 
ther, deer, wild turkey, quail, alligators 


and rattlesnakes that we were assured 
by our guide we would “accumulate” 
in four weeks’ time, we arrived at Fort 
Myers at 1:20 a. m. January 29, 1919. 
The next morning I inquired of the 
hotel clerk for the guide and was di- 
rected to a hardware store on the next 
corner, which, he said, was a “hang 
cut” for guides. Inquiry here brought 
the desired information and the boy 
kindly offered to run me around to his 
house with the Ford delivery. The dis- 
tance was not great and in a few mo- 
ments I stood in the presence of our 
distinguished guide. To my surprise, I 
learned that there was nothing ready 
for the trip, but that he would get busy 
and probably we would be able to get 
away tomorrow, and, if not, the next 
day sure. That afternoon we learned 
that it would be impossible to get a 
heavy team to haul our stuff to the 
hunting grounds. The cook could not 
be found and the pony that my wife 
was to ride had strayed away and got 
lost. The next day we were told that 
the cook had shown up, another pony 
had been discovered, and an automobile 
had been secured that would carry us 
sixty miles into the woods and leave 
us there to camp light and hunt while 
waiting the arrival of the cook with the 
wagon, horses and dogs, except one 
which was taken along in the auto. 
This first glimpse of South Florida 
was a very interesting ride. At times 
we plowed thru deep white sand in low 
gear, the motor laboring and grunting, 
to finally die altogether. Then we would 
get out and walk ahead, leaving the 
driver to back up and try again until 
he would succeed in pulling thru and 
overtake us. At other times the way 
would be thru thin sage grass with small 
pine trees scattered about, interspersed 
here and there with cabbage palmettos. 
Then thru and around great flat ponds 
of water, stagnant, no inlet, no outlet; 
depth, from one inch or so to possibly 
a foot. Standing about these ponds oc- 
casionally would be seen what appeared 
to be a tall stump or snag in the dis- 
tance. On nearer approach it would 
prove to be a great blue crane, or blue 
heron as they are sometimes called. At 
other times flocks of pure white curlew 
numbering from four or five to possibly 

















THE 


OUTFIT. 


twenty would rise from the saw grass 
and reeds and fly away. 

Thirty-two miles below Fort Myers 
we came to the town of Immokalee, con- 
sisting of three houses, one of which 


was a little store, another a small 
church. The brand of grace dispensed 


I failed to learn. Gasoline at this town 
costs 50 cents a gallon; bacon, $1 a 
pound, and other necessities on the same 
ratio. 

Twenty miles below Immokalee we 
came to the Carson ranch, just a little 
amshackle house of one room, without 
lath or plaster, with old burlap bags 
tacked over the windows. There were 
no cooking conveniences other than the 
“all outdoors,” with dutch oven and fry- 
ing pan, yet here lives Frank Carson, 
a cracker gentleman said to be worth 
a quarter million dollars in Fort Myers 
real estate, beside a thousand cattle 
seattered over ten thousand acres of 
this wilderness, his only companions be- 
ing three cowboys, ten ponies and one 
milk cow. 

Here we arrived in time to meet 
Frank coming in from the range, an old 
Winchester in the saddle scabbard and 
a turkey gobbler hanging from the sad- 
die horn with the head and about six 
inches of neck dangling by a little skin, 
« mute reminder of the deadly accuracy 
of that rusty looking old .30-30. 

The sun hung low on the horizon and 
we hurried on to make about ten miles 
more and find a suitable campsite. The 
short dusk deepened and we seemed 
such a mite as our car hurried on. It 
all seemed just the same to me since 
leaving Fort Myers, fifty miles behind, 
and now that darkness was upon us I 
felt that we were soon to stop, but 
where. Soon we saw a spark in the 
darkness ahead and off to the right, 
and heading for this soon brought us 
to a point where the barking of dogs 
could be heard. Then we finally stopped 
near the fire and the details of a camp 
could be distinguished. 

From these people we learned that a 
half-mile ahead was what they term a 
pine island, a slight elevation of dry 
ground covered with sage grass, pine 
trees and saw palmetto—a good place 
to pitch camp. We piled out of the car, 
removed our stuff, got a fire started so 
that we could see, made a scant supper, 
got our little Compac tent up and blan- 
kets unrolled, with a horse-hair lariat 
or snake-rope all around, across which 
a rattler is not supposed to crawl, and 
very tired, were quickly lost in sleep 
amid the dense solitude of the great 
Southern stillness. 

The next morning we were up early, 
te behold a sunrise beautiful and bright 
and partake of our first breakfast in 
camp, where, sitting around the fire, 
flat upon the ground, with our oil-skin 
coats to separate us from the dew-wet 
grass, everything from coffee to pota- 
toes boiled with skins on tasted better 
than ever before. Soon a quail began 
to whistle and the answering whistle 
of other quail sounded, until it seemed 
that there must be five or six covies 
in aS many directions around us. Eager 
to begin the hunt, we started out. 
Quail were everywhere, with jack-snipe 
as the only variety. We did not go 
far this day, and after getting a dozen 
or so birds for dinner and _ supper, 
went back to camp, dressed our birds 
and listened to our guide tell what 
we were going to do when we got on 











into the good country further down. 

Early in the afternoon two little boys, 
aged about 13 and 11, visited us. They 
were from the camp at which we had 
stopped to inquire the evening before. 
We learned that their name was Wil- 
kinson, and that, with their parents and 
a 2-year-old brother, were on a coon- 
trapping trip, their home being thirty 
miles away at a place called Corkscrew 
Island, a dry spot of some ten acres 
surrounded by a swamp. They told us 
that there were a few turkeys in the 
neighborhood and that they got one a 
few days before, and volunteered to go 
hunting with us the next day. Before 
the dew was dried up the next morning 
we were off, the youngest Wilkinson 
hey in his bare feet and old khaki pants, 


so short*as to expose the whole knee 
joint. 
When asked how he was going to 


keep the snakes from biting him, he 
laughed and said, “I sure am going to 
watch where I am going.” This day we 
feund two rattlers, and when I watched 
those snakes coil and draw back a big 
flat head and a wave of flattening con- 


striction seemed to flow back along 
their diamond-decorated bodies as tho 


a steel spring was being forced back 
and down in their coiled lengths ready 
to be released in the deadly strike, and 
then later looked at those little bare 
feet and legs running here and there 
thru the grass and palmetto plants and 
thru the numerous swamps, or cypress 
heads as they call them, the cold, creepy 
sensation would feel very real up and 
down my back. And neither of these 
little boys were strangers to the feel 
of a snake bite. They had both been 
bitten by cotton-mouth moccasins and 
told how sick they were and what a 
“fat” leg they had after it occurred. 

Yet all these people regard the bite 
of a rattler as almost certain death. 
The most commonly used remedy is to 
earry, where it can quickly be had, a 
loop of strong string to put around the 
limb above the bite, and, by twisting 
this tight with a stick, the handle of a 
knife, or anything else that you can 
first grab, stop circulation of the poison 
into the system. Then slash the region 
of the bite with a knife, cutting as deep 
as the fangs have penetrated, and if you 
can reach it yourself, suck the blood; 
if not, have someone who is with you 
suck the cuts, spitting out the blood. 
If all this is done quickly enough you 
will pull thru. 

Along about 10 o’clock the one dog 
we had with us struck a trail and cir- 
cled off thru the palmetto clumps and 
soon began to give tongue. The guide 
said it was a cat trail, and for me to 
take a stand at the end of a large patch 
of saw palmettos that pointed out near 
a cypress head, while he went off to 
another point, where he felt the cat 
was likely to come out. After a few 
moments the tongueing of the dog 
seemed to be coming my way, and sud- 
denly a yellowish gray shadow sprang 
from the edge of the palmettos into the 
grass, and there, not twenty yards from 
me, sat a nice big cat calmly looking 
me in the face. A slow, easy drawing 
of the three-barrel Daly to the shoulder, 
a report, and his catship had gone to 
his final reward. 

A tramp of another hour and the dog, 
a short-haired yellow bitch of unknown 
ancestry, started a big gobbler, which 
flew away across a swamp so that it 
did not seem wise to follow. 

A fire was started, the sandwiches 
resurrected from the pockets, somewhat 
mashed up and dirty, but still good 
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looking to a hungry hunter. <A _ fox 
squirrel killed during the morning was 
skinned and broiled on skewers over the 
fire and added something to the lunch, 
but from the toughness we concluded 
that we had got the forefather of all 
fox squirrels in South Florida. 

After the meal was ended a drink be- 
came imperative, and, with much uncer- 
tainty as to the result, we followed the 
guide’s example and pushed the slime 
and mold from the surface of the stag- 
nant water, and while the little bubbles 
arose from the muck beneath, reminding 
one of another nice cool drink with bub- 
bles rising to the surface, dipped some 
of that warm, wet fluid in the brim of 
the old Spanish-American war hat and 
drank deep. After that it did not seem 
so bad, and I never allowed myself to 
become very thirsty again. 

This evening after reaching camp our 
guide went to the “spring” for a bucket 
of water. (An old shovel is always ¢ar- 
ried with the outfit and when camp is 
made a few shovels of sand is moved 
from a spot in the nearest swamp so 
that a bucket of water can be dipped 
and this is called the spring.) Soon we 
heard him eall, and taking the gun I 
ran over there and he pointed out to 
me two very large cotton-mouth moc- 
easin snakes, curled together, in a lov- 
ing embrace, not more than twelve feet 
from our spring. Their position was 
such that one shot dispatched them both 
and as I lifted them by the tails a stain 
of red spread thru the water and seemed 
to drift mostly in the direction of our 
spring. 

A careful examination of the fangs of 
these snakes showed them to be no more 
than one-fourth inch in length, which 
partly explains why a moceasin’s bite is 
not so deadly as that of a rattler, whose 
fangs are, ordinarily, about three-fourths 
of an inch in length. 

About dark the cook arrived with the 
"amp wagon and horses. We had not 
seen this part of the outfit in Fort 
Myers and looked forward to its arrival 
with pleasure. We would have horses 
to ride and the full pack of “trained 
dogs’ would start an abundance of game. 

Well, here it was. The most disrepu- 
table outfit anyone could imagine. The 
horses were little, old and poor, and 
moped around without life enough to 
raise their heads or make it necessary 
to hobble or stake them out. The wagon 
was very high wheeled, so old that all 
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signs of paint had long since faded 
away and altogether disappeared. The 


“anvas cover was dirty and tattered and 
torn as tho many shrapnel had burst 
just overhead, and when it moved the 
box-worn wheels allowed it to stagger 
and heave from side to side like a drun- 
ken thing. The harness and saddles 
were a masterpiece in old leather, cop- 
per rivets and burlap, but we were to 
move camp the day atfer tomorrow, 
further down where the big game was, 
so why let a little thing like 
wagon and harness bother one? 

The next morning the guide took the 
best horse and rode away to look for 
game signs and select a campsite, and 
after dinner my wife and I went to visit 
the Wilkinson camp and get acquainted 
with the mother of the interesting little 
boys who had tramped the woods with 
us the day before. 

This camp was unusual in the 
sence of outfit—or “going light’ as some 
campers ecall it. The old man com- 
plained of “rheumatiz’ and refused all 
work, but kept one pony to ride when 
he moved about the country. Their 
camp wagon was drawn by a yoke of 
small oxen. They carried no tent. Bed 
rolls were spread upon the ground, with 
enly the canopy of night overhead. 

Soon after we arrived it began to 
drizzle, which increased to a downpour 
as the afternoon wore on. Our slickers 
were back at camp, so we had to crawl 
under the wagon with the Wilkinson 
family, which small space was shared 
by three dogs, an old hen and five little 
chicks, but, believe me, that old hen 
was certainly “the trightenest bird” I 
ever saw. Whenever a wet dog would 
squeeze his way into the scant shelter 
of her end of the refuge she would 
seem to explode in nis face, and never 
failed to secure more room for herself 
and family. 

As the early dusk of a rainy evening 
began to shorten the vision we saw the 
humped-up form of our mounted guide 
pulling for camp, and as there was 
nothing else to be done, we struck out 
and reached camp wet to the hide. A 
moist supper was hurriedly served, and 
we crawled into our Compac tent. This 
is an affair four feet wide, six feet 
long by four feet high at one end, slop- 
ing to one foot in height at the other 
end. The floor of extra heavy material 
is sewed in, and it is guaranteed to be 
water, snake and bug-proof when but- 
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toned from the inside. On entering we 
found our blankets soaked. Pushing 
them aside exposed a puddle of a gal- 
lon or more of water in the center. My 
wife’s nightgown was wrung out so as 
to be serviceable as a mop, and, the pud- 
die removed, and fully dressed and 
thoroly soaked, we got in and covered 
up with a wet blanket; and, strange as 
it may sound, we slept well. 


The next morning broke bright and 
clear. We were up early and spread our 


things out to dry. The horses were 
dragged in and two of them tied to the 
wagon, and by 8 o’clock we were on our 
way, headed into the southeast, our 
guide driving, my wife riding her saddle 
pony, and the cook and I walking, with 
the five curs trailing along after us. 

We had been en route about two 
hours and had left the wagon out of 
sight behind when we heard the guide 
eall, and looking back, we saw him beck- 
oning us, and then turn and disappear 
the way we had come, so we all went 
back until we found him bogged down in 
a Swamp with one horse complete played 
out. So my wife had to give up her 
saddle pony to be hooked to the wagon, 
and while our guide concentrated his 
efforts on urging the horses, we all took 
hold of the creaking wheels, and our 
combined efforts finally succeeded in 
getting us out of the hole. 
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The guide was in favor of abandoning 
the sick horse where he stood, but I 
would not agree to this, and putting a 
rope about his neck led him along until 
late in the afternoon, when we reached 
our next camping place. 

The following morning we started out 
hunting, and soon found plenty of fresh 
turkey sign. In less than half an hour 
the yellow bitch, which proved to be a 
very good turkey dog, started five of 
these birds from the palmetto patches. 
They flew four or five hundred yards 
into some live oak trees in a swamp, 
and we went in after them and soon 
located two of them sitting in the top 
of a tree stretching their necks from 
side to side, looking for the dog and 
paying no attention to us, and when the 
gun cracked, ending the life of the gob- 
bler, the hen simply sat there and wait- 
ed her turn, which quickly followed. 

On returning toward home the dog be- 
gan to break over in a swamp, and on 
wading in we found an old mother ’coon 
and three half-grown young’ ones 
perched high in a cypress tree. This 
was “pie” for my wife, who picked them 
off one after the other with the .25-20 
rifle of her Daly. When we returned to 
camp we noticed that the buzzards were 
unusually numerous off to the west of 
our “pine island,” and upon investiga- 
tion found that the sick horse had died. 

This evening the cook had quite a 
banquet prepared for us. Besides tur- 
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key purlew (turkey boiled with rice) 
and roast sweet potatoes, he had pal- 
metto cabbage. This is the tender heart 


cut from the cabbage palmetto plant 
and boiled thru two waters to take 
away the bitter taste, then pieces of 


white bacon are added and boiled until 
tender. It has something of the taste 
of cabbage and cauliflower and is really 
very fine. 

The next morning we set out to visit 


the Seminole Indian camp, about two 
miles distant across a big swamp. The 
head of this family is an old man 


named Charlie Billie. We found them 
seated at breakfast, but the old chief 
got up, came to meet us, invited us into 
his camp and asked to be excused while 
he finished his meal. All of the squaws 
and one young man were dressed in the 
gaudy striped dresses with the stripes 
running around the body instead of 
lengthwise. The old chief and some of 
the young men were able to talk Eng- 
lish, but the squaws seemed unable to 
understand or speak it. 

After their breakfast was finished we 


soon got on very friendly terms with 
the men by showing them our three- 


barrel guns and starting a shooting con- 
test with them which lasted until our 
cartridges were all gone. Then we asked 
to be allowed to take some _ pictures, 
which privilege was granted. We spent 
a very pleasant two hours with these 
indians. They were all bare footed, but 
their clothing and everything about 
their camp was clean and well kept. 
Their hair was glossy black and well 
combed, and we left them with a feel- 
ing that we would like to go back some 
day and live in their camp for a few 
weeks and follow their otter trap lines 
with them. 

Our cook told us that two years be- 
fore he had been with a party hunting 
in this country who wanted to go far 
into a big swamp where horses could 
not be taken and things had to be car- 
ried in packs. The hunter had _ too 
many firearms and asked if he could 
leave one at the Indian camp. The old 
chief said he could leave it. The hunter 
seemed to be in some doubt and asked 


if it would be all right. “Oh, yes,” 
said the chief. “It will be all right. 


There is no white man within ten miles 
of this camp.” 

In the afternoon we went out and 
got another big gobbler, killing him 
from the higher branches of a tall cy- 


press tree. He was a fat old fellow 
and struck the ground with a loud 
thump. Later when the cook was pick- 


ing him he called me to see that the 
skin of his breast had cracked open from 
the internal pressure when he struck. 

The buzzards were rapidly increasing 
in numbers about our camp, due to the 
dead horse, and we knew that in an- 
other day the odor would be unpleasant, 
so decided to move in the morning. We 
only expected to go about three miles, 
but owing to the condition of the horses 
two trips would have to be made, and it 
took the entire day to get things set up 
in the new location. 

We had seen quite a number of deer 
sign and the next morning we set out, 
the guide promising to “run a deer right 
over the top of me.” We tramped all 
day in a westerly direction. We started 
no deer, and about 2 o’clock decided to 
work toward camp. After traveling for 
about an hour we came to what ap- 
peared to be a very large swamp which 
the guide said we must cross, so for the 
next hour we waded around thru water 
from a few inches to above our knees 
in depth. We pushed our way thru 





vines and tropical entanglements until 
in shallow water, I saw something. 
when I stopped short and began to ex- 
amine. The guide, too, had seen, and 
said, “Come on.” I said, “No, stop. 
Wait a minute. Look here, these are 
our tracks, and for the last hour you 
have been trailing me around here in a 
circle.’ I was getting mad, and made 
no effort to conceal it, but got out a 
compass and showed him the direction 
we should travel to go east. After a 
time we got out of the swamp, and keep- 
ing our bearings, came to another small 
swamp the edge of which he insisted 
on following for about a thousand yards 
to our left. Then retracing our steps 
we followed it for a mile to our right. 
Then it dawned upon me that he was 
hunting our tracks of the morning. I 
was disgusted with his incompetency as 
a guide, and plainly told him so. Altho 
we found no tracks, we soon found land- 
marks that we recognized and finally 
got back to camp. Then I told our guide 
that he was a failure in every particu- 
lar. He was unable to make good any 
of his promises of big game. His whole 
outfit was a disgrace. His dogs were 
no good and he was no better. 
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He said if that was the way we felt 
about it we could quit now. I told him 
that was just what I proposed to do, 
and he could either ride into the Carson 
ranch and get a man to come out with 
a team and haul us in or he could un- 
load our grub and things from his old 
wagon and pull out, and to do one or the 
other at once, as I felt that I could get 
back to the Indian camp, and had no 
doubt I could get them to take us in to 
the ranch with a yoke of small oxen 
they had. He decided to go for the team 
and started off at once, returning about 
9 o’clock. 

The next morning things were pulled 
up, his stuff put on his wagon with our 
things piled off to one side, his horses 
hooked up, and after hesitating for a 
few moments, he said he guessed he 
would go and asked the cook if he was 
going along with him. The cook said 
he certainly intended to stay with us 
until we had no further use for him. 
With that our guide climbed on his 
wagon and drove away. 

In about an hour Bob Miller of Car- 
son’s ranch, driving a good pair of 











mules hooked to a strong wagon, hove 
in sight. When he came up to us he 
said he had been delayed for half an 
hour, as he had to stop and pull Rhett 
out of a hole where he had bogged 
down. By noon we reached the ranch 
and found Mr. Carson a very busy man. 
Surveyors were running a line across 
the country somewhere or other, and his 
attention was badly needed, but he con- 
sented to take us in, but said we must 
start at once. 

A eanvas was pulled from a Cadillac 
ear, We piled in and away we went. At 
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times sand would fly all over us and 


settle on our clothes in little white 
patches. Then water would drench us 
as the car plowed thru ponds for a half 
mile or more. Again sti¢cky black mud 
would fall in showers over us as he 
skirted the margin where the water had 
receded. But our speed never seemed 
to slacken, and the fifty-mile ride was 
soon at an end. 

In spite of all the unexpected things 
that happened, we had a good time, but 
in closing, I will say that Florida is no 
place to go for big game. From Mr. 
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Carson, who has lived all his 53 years 
in the country, I learned that it is only 
an accident to get a bear or panther. 
There are some deer. I did not see any, 
but from signs I should say we have 
more deer in Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
than they have in Lee County, Florida. 
Quail are very plentiful, and turkeys 
gobble mornings in most every swamp. 
But do not tie up with any guide in that 
country until you are on the ground and 
personally examine his outfit. 





Outwitting the Honkers 


Some years since, when game was 
more plentiful than now, I owned a 
farm on one of the many beautiful little 
lakes in Northwest Iowa. I had a 
renter on the farm but retained one 
room in the house for my personal use. 

When tired of office drudgery I would 
disappear from town and rejuvenate 
life’s flagging energies by spending a 
few days at the farm, enjoying the fine 
shooting and fishing. In the spring the 
dueks, geese and cranes came in in 
such numbers as to become a nuisance to 
the farmers along the lake shore. Great 
flocks would come during the night, to 
feed on young wheat and oats, and 
would stay until the morning was well 
advanced unless disturbed. Every spring 
these large flocks destroyed acres and 
acres of small grain and the only thing 
a farmer could do was to sow the 
ground to buckwheat after they had left 
for the North. 

It is no easy matter, as most hunters 
know, to get a shot at a flock of geese 
while feeding in a field, as every vant- 
age ground of observation is occupied 
by faithful sentinels ready to give the 
alarm when danger threatens. Every 
strategy known to the craft was adopted 
to cireumvent these wary birds, and 
we had the satisfaction occasionally of 
bagging a goose, which more than re- 
paid us for our trouble. 

I was spending a week at the farm, 
when, one foggy morning, we heard gab- 
bling in a wheat field on the far side 
of a big slough back of the barn. I 
went to my room, got my gun and a sup- 
ply of shells and struck out across the 
prairie toward the field. My first sight 
of the flock was discouraging, as they 
were feeding on a high knoll, in the cen- 


ter of a field, surrounded by open 
prairie. I decided to follow the slough 
until opposite them, then crawl near 


enough for a shot, depending on a heavy 
fog to help me out. Reaching the point 
where I had to leave the tall grass, I 
took off my hat, laid flat on the ground, 


and crawled and wormed my way 
through the short grass toward the 


feeding honkers. I had covered about 
half the distance, when a watchful sen- 


tinel sounded the alarm and the flock 
took wing and sailed away toward the 
lake. 
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On the way home I met “Trapper 
Fred,” who lived in a dugout on the 
lake shore. I told of my failure and he 
replied, “Doc, you don’t need to be 
ashamed of that; they have been hunted 
so much it is almost impossible to stalk 


them on their feeding ground.” I 
started on, but had only gone a few 


steps when he called me back, saying, 
“If tomorrow morning is like this, I 
believe we can get some geese over on 
the Jenkins field.” 

The field mentioned was probably 
sixty rods wide and a half mile long, 
flanked on both sides by fields of stand- 
ing corn. 

Early in the season we had succeeded 
in picking off a few of their number, 
from blinds in the corn fields, as they 
came in on morning or evening flight. 
They caught on to that trick and would 
come stealing in noiselessly very early 
in the morning or late at night, keeping 
well out of range of the corn fields and 
drop down in the center of the wheat 
stubble. 

“Well,” resumed Fred, “you know 
where that nigger-head is at the south 
end of the field. A large bunch of tum- 
bleweed has lodged against it lately, 
and if you will be on hand early in 
the morning and hide in that tumble- 
weed, I will try and drive the flock over 
you.” 

Before sunrise next morning I crawled 
into the tumbleweed blind and patiently 
awaited development. In a few minutes 
I saw a large flock in the distance, and 
when they reached the field, they cir- 
cled a few times, then settled down for 
their morning feed. 

I was sorry for generous Fred, for al- 
though he was an expert at stalking, I 
did not believe it possible for anyone 
to approach that watchful flock near 
enough for a shot, and the most he 
could expect from his attempt, would be 
to drive them over me so I could get 
a shot. <A little after sunrise, I saw 
Ired’s old white horse emerge from the 
corn field and move slowly in the di- 
rection of the unsuspecting flock, with 
his side toward them. There were a 
few honks when the horse first hove in 
sight, but they were not much alarmed, 
as it was a common thing for horses 
and cows to feed in the same field with 





Cucks and geese. The horse would walk 
a short distance, then stop and eat, then 
advance again, keeping a course as if 
he were going to pass the geese. When 
1 discovered that the horse had six 
legs, I understood Fred’s little game 
and watched the outcome with a good 
deal of interest. The horse drew closer 
and closer to the feeding flock and when 
about forty yards from them, Fred 
stopped and the horse went on his way. 

Sefore the geese recovered from their 
surprise, the old tenbore cracked; two 
of their number lay dead on the ground 
and one more fell to the second barrel 
as they rose against the wind. 

The flock split, four passing over my 
blind, two of which answered the call 
of the twelve-bore, giving us a bag of 
five big Canadas for the morning. That 
was not a big bag for those days, and 
it was not the size of the bag that made 
two hunters happy, but their success in 
outwitting the wisest bunch of old honk- 
ers in that part of the country. 
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A Boar Hunt in Brittany 


Towards the end of the second battle 
of the Marne, in August, 1918, the 26th 
Division, to which my regiment be- 
longed, was withdrawn from the firing 
line and placed in a so-called rest are: 
in the neighborhood of Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, to take stock of losses, refit, and 
get ready for the next round at St. 
Mihiel and in the Argonne. The au- 
thorities may have meant to give us a 
bit of rest, too, but to mention rest in 
connection with a rest area is enough 
to make any member of our older com- 
bat divisions laugh. Anyway, the coun- 
try was full of boars, and on several 
moonlight nights I slipped out with a 
native to get a crack at one, but the 
weather was intensely hot and dry and 
luck was against me, for I never even 
saw a squeaker. 

After the signing of the armistice I 


remained all winter at Amiens, in Pi- 
cardy, having been detached from my 
regiment to the liaison service. At that 
post there was little work but less 


game, and it was not until my transfer 
to Nantes in March, that my opportun- 
ity came. This city is the principal port 
and commercial center of the Loire-In- 
terieure, which department includes the 
old province of Brittany. 

In my capacity as liaison officer I was 
in close touch with the French, had 
many invitations to visit a great many 
of the wonderful old chateaux of the 
region, and was often asked to join 
hunting parties. 

The hunt herein described took place 
about twenty miles south of Nantes, on 
April 25, 1919, and is a typical one. 

The moving spirit in most of the 
hunts hereabouts now is Monsieur Eti- 
enne, owner of the Chateau de Briord 
and many other fine places in this part 
of France, a lover of good horses, good 
dogs, and good wine, and as thorough a 
sportsman as it ever been my lot 
to meet. Before the war robbed him of 
all his horses he always hunted boars 
on horseback with hounds, the bore fin- 


has 


ally being killed with a knife. The 
hunting was then rather a holy rite, 


everything being done strictly in order, 
and following a cast-iron code. Of late 
years, however, the pigs have become so 
humerous they are regarded as a nui- 
sance, and large “battus” are organized, 


guns being used. Another reason for 
the change of method is the reduced 
size of the packs, as it was necessary 
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to destroy most of the hounds because 
of lack of food for them. The old 
Briord pack used to number over sixty, 
but now it is less than half of that. 

I reached Briord about 9 o’clock, and 
was shortly followed by Major McFar- 
land and Captain Gilpin of the Motor 
Transport Corps, the only Americans 
beside myself at the hunt. 

We received a hearty welcome from 
our host, a short, jolly, red-faced man 
with a bushy red beard, who looks like 
the fox-hunting English squires seen in 
sporting prints, and who reminded me 
tremendously of Mr. Wardle of Dingley 


Dell. His left hand is gone, but that 
doesn’t bother him for a minute. 


There’s a knob on the steering wheel 
of his car, and a ring slipped over it is 
just as good as a hand. For shooting, 


something, I believe. The present build- 
ing is of Louis XV period, but many 
evidences of the older works still exist. 

It is set in a park of several hun- 
dred acres, much of it covered by splen- 
did oak forest, centuries old, with im- 
mense masses of holly, camelias, and 
rhododendrons, the two latter being 
now in full bloom. Palms and tremen- 
dous live oaks surround the house, 
stables, and kennels, and a fenced rab- 
bit preserve of some forty acres in- 
cludes a fair sized lake stocked with 
fish, and serving as a splendid duck 
resort during the winter. The estate 
comprises sixteen farms, and about one 
thousand acres in all. Fortunately for 
me, M. Voruz de Vaux, a New York 
architect, now of the French Army and 
attached as interpreter to the Liaison 
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a hook of hard wood replaces the ring, 
and serves as a gun rest. The first 
thing to do was to prepare for the toils 
of the day by a hearty meal of pickerel 
from the home lake, boar meat, delici- 
ously cooked with a piquant sauce, and 
various other good things, washed down 
with red wine produced on the place. 
The chateau has been rebuilt a good 
many times, as the original building 
dates pretty far back, even as things go 
here in France—eleven hundred and 
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GILPIN, MAJOR McFARLAND, 
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THE CARCASS. 
office, is a cousin of M. Etienne’s, and 
many a delightful visit I have had with 
him to Briord. 

To return to our hunt. About 10 
o’clock we motored to the edge of the 
Machecoul forest, some eight miles 
away, where the dogs had preceded us, 
and where we met the rest of the party, 
making about twenty guns in all. Two 
mounted huntsmen were in charge of the 
pack, which consisted of twenty-odd 
very large powerful hounds, and about 
eight or ten fox terriers. After greet- 
ings and introductions, we separated 
into groups of two or three, while the 
head huntsman took the terriers and two 
of the hounds through the neighboring 
thickets. The rest of the pack were 
held in reserve, in charge of the other 
huntsman, to be unleashed when a trail 
was struck. It was a dreamy April day, 
warm and sunny, and the bees droned 
among the hyacinths and innumerable 
small white flowers that grew in the 
lush grass of the damp fields. Here and 
there were patches of oak and pine tim- 
ber, with a very dense undergrowth of 
bolly and tall dry ferns, while immense 
masses of prickly gorse bloomed along 
every hedgerow, and in all waste spaces, 
looking, at a little distance, exactly like 
goldenrod. The hours went by, a red 
fox crossed a woodland path in front of 























me, and a little later a roebuck broke 
cover, but the hounds were silent, and 
the monotonous call of a cuckoo nearly 
put me to sleep as I sat on a bank in 
the warm sunshine. Tracks and root- 
ings of pig were everywhere, however, 
and we all knew it was only a question 
of time. 

Finally one of the hounds gave ton- 
gue, and then such a clatter! The one 
huntsman in the brush made as much 
noise as a dozen Carolina darkeys after 
a rabbit; the rest of the hounds were 
released, and the fun began. The boar 
headed away from us, and some one 
who knew the country called out to 
get into the motors and beat it. 

I rushed out to the road, saw a ma- 
chine coming along—have no idea yet 
whose it was—stopped it, and got in. 
Away we went, helter skelter, past all 
the livestocks in the Loire Inferieure, 
which seemed to have gathered on the 
road for the occasion, through villages, 
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sadly rumpling several luckless hens 
that emerged shrieking but unhurt from 
beneath our flying wheels, over hills and 
valleys for four or five miles. Stopping 
the car finally in a place where the 
road ran through an enormous area of 
dense brush, we got out, and hearing 
the baying of the hounds coming in our 
direction, stationed ourselves along the 
road at some hundred-yard intervals. 
Other cars arrived until everyone was 
on the scene, making a line of guns over 
a quarter of a mile long. I hunted up 
Major McFarland and Captain Gilpin, 
and placed myself next to them in line. 

Then we waited. After a bit the dogs 
quieted down, as if they had lost the 
trail, but later started up again, ap- 
parently going in another direction. At 
that, all the Frenchmen jumped into 
their cars and hurried away, to head off 
the game at another point. We three 
Americans ‘lowed we'd stick it out 
where we were, but came together to 
discuss the situation. 

Hardly were. the other machines out 
of sight than the Major heard something 
walking in the brush near the road. I 
heard it at the same instant, and we 
rapidly and quietly separated, he going 
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yards to 


- 


some twenty my right down 
the road. The walking in the brush con- 
tinued, but crane my neck as I could, 
the gorse and holly were thick I 
could see nothing. 

The Major was more fortunate, for in 
front of him was only a fringe of gorse 
at the roadside, over which he could see, 
while behind it was a small open space. 
I kept one eye on him, and saw him 
raise his gun and fire. ‘‘Well,” said the 
Major, “He’s a dead boar,” and he sure 
was a dead boar with a load of buck- 
shot at twenty yards in his head. Just 
as he fired I saw a hound cross the 
road some hundred and fifty yards 
above us, but the hunt seemed far 
away, as there was not a sound from 
the pack. However, the huntsimen soon 
rode up, and the dogs, especially the 
smallest of the terriers, went for that 
boar for all they were worth. 

They tugged, and they snarled, and 
they bit each other, and it was very 
funny to see them. One of them, in a 
frenzy of excitement, took hold of the 
Major’s toe, which amused everyone else 
a great deal, as the little beast refused 
to let go, while another set to work 
with great determination to pull all the 
bristles out of the boar. One by one, 
all the motors returned, and after 
making some photos, we loaded the pig 
on ours and went to a large farm house 
belonging to one of the men of the 
party. Here we had a light collation, 
and weighed the boar—almost exactly 
two hundred pounds—while waiting for 
the huntsmen and hounds to come in. 
They finally arrived, and the beast was 
skinned and cut up. After the quarters, 
tenderloins, ete, had been removed, the 
pack was lined up near the carcass. At 
2 signal they all rushed at it, and there 
was a very lively tug-of-war for a few 
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minutes, as it was pulled back and 
forth, the center of a struggling mass 
of dogs. The little dogs wisely kept out 
of it, and were fed separately. They 
were pretty tired too, and most of them 
were already curled up fast asleep. In 
about fifteen minutes there was abso- 
lutely nothing left of that carcass but 
the vertebrae and ribs. We then re- 
turned to Briord, had a glass of cham- 
pagne grown on the place, and returned 
to Nantes, getting home about 6 o’clock. 

A few days later we had quite an ex- 
citing few minutes with another some- 
what larger boar, seven dogs being quite 
badly cut up, and one man upset in the 
row. 
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institution these days. 


pretentious addition reared 


for all of which 





Late Donations to the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History 


The Colorado Museum of Natural History is a very lucky 
It has just completed a wing to its 
building in Denver City Park, 
the gift of Mrs. Ellen M. Standley, and hardly has this very 
itself skyward 
word of the very generous donation of $100,000 given to the 
museum by Mr. Harry C. James and his sister, Mrs. Lemen of 
Denver, for the erection of another wing. 
been the recipient of many princely benefactions in past years 
from Mr. James and his father 
(as well as the Standley gift) 
Colorado feels the deepest gratitude. 
completed and properly filled will place the Colorado Museum 


in the front rank of American natural history institutions. 


at a cost of nearly $100,000, 


before we receive 


The museum has 
(the late William H. James) 
the state of 


These additions when 
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BY EL COMANCHO- 





AB 


(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 


I sat beneath a giant oak one last 


An 
ground with a 
breeze 


sunshiny day in the fall. 
the 
vagrant 


acorn 
dropped to gentle 
thud; a the 
gnarled limbs in passing and a shower 


shook 


of acorns fell. 

My mind took note of 
this happening and asked: Why does 
the acorn fall? Why does it fall down? 
Why not up? Why not off to one side? 
Why fall at all? 

I could 


subconscious 


not 
logie found an answer as it always does 


answer. Presently cold 


if one is patient. 

What I saw was the first law of Na- 
ture at work—self-preservation. 

The oak tree had finished the year’s 
cyvcle—for it had produced a multitude 
of acorns. 

Krom the sun this oak had gathered 
the needed elements and blended them 
‘ovether after the and in the 
form that Nature had long ago decreed 
the 


manner 


the result being fine, finished 


acorn—the seed. 

Inside this acorn was, I knew, a little 
white, thing that 
To me this 
germ in a seed was a very mysterious 
for it representa- 
tron of the principle we eall life. 


wiggle-tail-looking 
scientists call the “germ.” 
thing, is the visible 
That germ is the one thing which the 
oak had placed in each and every acorn, 
and no acorn could be complete with- 
out it could life 
under the ground and grow up to be an 
without this little, 
tail-looking thing. 


no acorn spring to 


oak white, wiggle- 
Plainly it was the oak tree’s business 
to manufacture acorns for just one pur- 
pose, namely, to become an envelope and 
safe deposit package to hold this germ 
and for no other purpose. 
True, the 
year, 


manufactured, 
that 
were lost; some rotted through adverse 


oak tree 


each thousands of acorns 


conditions and environment; some were 
and 
bored into others and used them as in- 
cubators for their own young—yet when 
this 
plenty of 


eaten by squirrels birds; insects 


all done there would still be 


healtby acorns left to abso- 


was 


The Problem of the Falling Acorn. 


lutely insure the reproduction of the 
species. 

Nature is always prodigal with seed 
to insure the prepetuation of the spe- 
Look at the for instance. 
Less than one per cent of fish eggs de- 
posited on the spawning beds ever be- 
come grown-up fishes; the balance are 
all destroyed somewhere along the line 
—but enough survive to people the wat- 
ers, and that is Nature’s object. 

So my tree was following the 
first law of Nature by manufacturing 
acorns and equipping each one of these 
with the little, white germ that would 
into tree, if given the 
chance, so the oaks would endure down 
the ages. My problem was answered. 

Yet, it? Why, I wondered, did 
that acorn always produce an oak and 
under grow 
into a pine or an elm or a sunflower or 


cies. fishes 


oak 


grow an oak 


was 


never any circumstances 
a gooseberry—something other than an 
Why did it invariably, 
without deviation, reproduce nothing but 
its own kind, the oak tree? 

I pondered that a long, long time. I 
could find no reason except that here 
again the acorn followed a fixed law of 
Nature. 

What was that law? 
I did not know. 

I sat on a hillside up in Montana in 


cak? always, 


Why was it so? 


the summer sun a year or so later. 

Beside me sat Kio, a Blackfoot Indian 
medicine man, a savage grown to man- 
hood after the ways of his people un- 
der the reaching skies. 

We talked of many things. He told 
ine of Napi; a mythie character who is 
the servant of the sun according to 
Blackfoot beliefs. Yes? Well, what of 
it? 

Why, one makes medicine to Napi if 
one is in trouble and he gets help after 
this fashion. 

Things go wrong with me; the spirits 
do not protect me; I have sickness; my 
horses die; my wife is ailing; I have a 
lame leg; trouble sits in my doorway 
and my heart is on the ground with 


. 


sadness, 





my beaver medicine 
bundle which contains many sacred and 
secret things, each one with its song 
chant—its just-so song that is a chanted 
prayer directed to the spirit beaver or 
the spirit bear or otter or whatnot—to 
the ghost-people who are unseen and 
come and go, helping or hindering as 
may be, we mortals of the visible world. 

I take a beaver skin from the bundle; 
1 sing the prescribed, just-so, beaver 
song wherein I ask the Spirit Beaver to 
help me—to take my words to Napi— 
Servant of the Sun—and ask him to 
send me a medicine dream and show 
me, therein, a way out of my troubles. 

I beat my drum in a certain, just-so 
way; I paint my face in the fashion 
that is provided in this medicine ritual ; 
I dance a medicine dance in a certain 
way that the spirit beaver decreed when 
he passed the beaver medicine on to 
mortals in the long-ago time; I sing my 
song to the medicine beaver, asking 
him to carry my words to Napi, Servant 
of the Sun. 

These things I must do carefully, each 
ene in the just-so way; I must make no 
mistake; I use extreme care, for I must 
have help which will come to me in a 
dream that Napi will send to me if my 
medicine is strong. 

I find that Napi can do many strange 
things, that he has superhuman and su- 
pernatural powers; he can create and 
destroy; he is very wise, yet in some 
ways very foolish, which shows that 
after all he is only a servant and his 
glories are entirely reflected from his 
master the Sun, who is good and great 
and very powerful, for as the light of 
the Sun, shines or not, so life exists or 


not at the pleasure of the good mind. 
The Good Mind? Yes. What is this? 


The Good Mind is that power which 
is behind the sun and is the most power- 
ful of all. 

Here is something new—entirely un- 
looked-for, something that leads off into 
deep, unknown things—I will know 
about this Good Mind. 

“What, Kio, is this Good Mind that 


So now I open 

















Here, 
I may 
takes ; 


you speak of—what is it like? 
make for me a picture so that 
see what form this Good Mind 
show me in a picture.” 

Kio waves his hand in a gesture that 
takes in the universe—‘‘There is no 
way; it is like light—everywhere; you 
cannot feel it nor see it; it is bigger 
than the sky; it is everywhere like light 
—like wind; I cannot make a picture 
of the Good Mind which is more power- 
ful than the Sun and which no man ever 
sees, yet which is everywhere all the 
time; it is like that.” 

Kio had given me something to think 
about. It seemed to me that, casting 
aside all the sub-Gods, the mummery, 
the tomtom beating and dancing, the 
painting and the chant to the beaver 
skin, that this savage believed in some- 
thing that was very close to truth after 
all. 


“The Good Mind; everywhere, like 
light; no man ever sees it, yet it is 
everywhere all the time.” 

It seemed to me that Kio had out- 


lined a rational, logical kind of religion 


that centered on a rational kind of a 





God—a God that was all-enveloping, all- 
permeating, all-powerful though with- 


out bulk, demensions, tangibility, sub- 
stance or visibility. 

It seemed to me that this God of his, 
stripped of all outer husks, became a 
great intelligence and an unmeasurable 
force able to handle the destiny of the 
whole universe. 

My acorn, with its germ, had begun to 


take on another meaning—just what it 


was I could not yet determine. I was 
groping in darkness for some truths 


that evaded me. 

(Does it tire you to read this rather 
queer stuff, Brother? Does it smack of 
religion? Does it “churchy ?”’ 
Read on.) 

Shortly afterward I wandered across 
the prairie alone; a bank of clouds 
moved up the sky, blotted out the sun, 
darkened the land. 

A tearing, smashing bolt of flame 
seared down from the cloud and struck 
a knoll fifty yards away; a cloud of 
dust arose there and drifted toward the 
clouds. It began to rain. 

Why had that bolt come down from 
the sky? What tremendous power that 
was, released in the space of a wink— 
where did it come from? What made 
it? Just what was it, anyhow? 

I could not tell; wise men called it 
electricity, but not one of them could 
tell me what this “electricity” was com- 
posed of. It was shapeless, bulkless, 
intangible, invisible, powerful; a force 
to use wisely, but that destroyed the 
minute it got out of bounds—it had de- 
mensions, measurements, form—. The 
Good Mind?_ Electricity? 

The Indian’s greatest God, the Good 
Mind, and the white man’s electricity 
seemed strangely alike when one 
though about it. 


sound 
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Shortly afterward I walked under a 
telegraph wire. 


Electricity went over that wire to 
convey messages. There seemed to be 


no limit to distance so long as a thin 


Wire ran continuously from here to 
there. Messages could be sent over that 


Wire with speed that equaled that of 
the bolt that had crashed down out of 
the sky up there on the Montana Plains. 
i thought this over. 

At home the phone rang. 
it; far across the city—miles away—a 


L answered 


friend spoke and instantly his voice was 
in my ear—his own voice that I knew 
aus Well as anyone’s. Electricity again! 
Yet my questions were not answered. 


The electric light blazed out in its 
little glass bulb when I turned the 


switch—electricity again—this time vis- 
ible. ior it was light. 

My wife dinner; Il 
to u het meal she had prepared—it was 
On the 
iuble was au coffee percolator and under 


called sut down 


cooked on an electric range! 
it a little thingumbob with a wire that 
ran to a lamp socket on the wall—elec- 
tricity keeping the coffee hot! 
Electricity! Electricity everywhere, 
working at a lot of tasks, un- 
known as Kio’s “Good Mind” that was 


“Everywhere, like light.” 


yet as 


i went downtown—rode on a trolley 





cur. Electricity again! 

This time it was in the shape of 
power—force—energy ! 

I thought this over some more, but 
arrived nowhere. What was this 
strange stuff? Where did it come 


I did not know; nobody knew. 
in the evening paper, an item 
covering a message of distress from a 
ship far at sea—flung broadcast to the 
world by wireless. Electricity again, 
this time in waves of power across the 
empty heavens! What a marvel that 
And it was just a “natural force,” 


trom? 
I read 





was! 
so called. 





Waves—hum; yes, waves. Waves? 
Why waves? What waves? Hum-m; 
waves—waves. How about this “wave” 


business anyhow? Was it all “waves,” 
this electricity stuff? 

I couldn’t answer. I 
questions of many men who handle elec- 
tricity. I found out things. I saw an 
item in the papers—a short item from 
Sing New York; a convict had 
been strapped in a chair; an electric 
current was turned on and the man was 
killed by electricity. 

It held dominion over both life and 
death then, it seemed, for the same pa- 
pers spoke of a botanist who was using 
it to fertilize the ground in an experi- 
mental way and the electric light also 
forced the growth of certain plants if 
used a certain other way. 

I went to the dentist to have a tooth 
treatel; he put me under an electric 
bulb. turned op the current and pre- 
sently presented me with a picture of 
the teeth and the bones buried down 


If so, why? 


asked many 


Sing, 
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under ind inside of flesh! 
Electricity ! 


with bulk, 


my living 


Unseen, unmeasured, 


no form or dimensions—it 
was neat, light, force, power and a lot 
of other things; it could be made me- 
chanically in a 


battery by combining 


certain chemicals; also it made in 


many 


was 


other ways on many machines; 
men were familiar with its work; they 
lived beside it, used it in various ways 
ind yet—not tell 


what electricity is. “It is just a natural 


one man could me 
force.” 

I went out in the mountains and pre- 
sently I had climbed up to the top of 
the world, far above the clouds 


the great, waiting stillness that 


up into 


hangs 


over the earth up there among the 
giant rock spires. 
There I sat down—sat down in the 


Temples of Silence to think—to dream, 
to wonder and marvel at the giant world 
that spread below me in a deep sea of 
tlue air. 

“Everywhere, like light.” Kio’s words. 

“Klectricity’—the strange, immaterial 
force that no man could tell me 
about than that it was “electricity’—a 
natural 


more 


force. 

Waves, wireless, waves; rays; x-rays, 
that penetrated material 
flesh—um-m-m—yes 


things like 


; waves; waves; 
u-m-M—ye-e-e-e-S—waves. 

How about it? 

Up there in the Temples of Silence 
this came to me, this answer to my 
riddles, this solution of problems, this 
fine, exact, logical answer to the prob- 
lem of the falling acorn. 

I give it to you as it came to me 
frem out the silence; I do not say it is 
rignt; I do not know. - 

To me it appears perfectly logical, per- 
fectly natural and as it should be and 
it answers all unan- 


swered riddles, for it accounts, logically, 


those heretofore 
for what have always before been mys- 
Here it is: 

If electricity of Wave length 
makes light, another wave length heat, 


terious things. 


one 


enother power; if another reproduces 
sound, another goes forth across the 
Wireless air until it finds its attuned 


receiving point, another penetrates my 
flesh as the x-ray and still other wave 
lengths do various other strange things, 
why, brother, is it not logical that still 
another, as yet unrecognized 
length should be that mysterious some- 
thing that we call life? 

“Life,” “The Good Mind,” of Kio, 
“Electricity,” “Intelligence” and the 
unseen power that we are wont to call 
God 
seems to me, be one and the same thing 
and still be all that 
stand electricity to be. 

If that theory is true it accounts for 
all unaccountable things in the Cosmic 
and it all of 
riddles to a certain- 


wave 


among us white men could, it 


else we under- 


Universe will work out 


our mathematical 
ty. 
Electricity in one wave length could 
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well be intelligence—in another wave 
length it would answer the question of 
the 


sy putting together inside a 


what is soul, 

glass jar 
a piece of piece of carbon, a 
handful of sal ammoniac and a quart or 
produce a_ battery 


current of 


zine, a 
so of water I can 
that off 
measurable energy. 

I do not 
from 


gives an electric 


create the current—I merely 
the surrounding air, a 
electricity that travels 
mechanical battery in a 
; given wave length. 


induce, 
stream of 
through that 
given direction at a 
This body of ours is nothing more nor 
less than a combination of certain chem- 
ical substances which make the healthy 


body only so long as they are in proper 
equilibrium. 
Destroy the chemical balance which 


Nature has decreed and you destroy the 
do this by heat, cold, 
force, violence, drugs or whatnot—the 
result is the same—the body sickens and 


body—you can 


dies. 

soul? 

that we 
logical 


about the mind? The 
battery 
me 


How 
Given this chemical 
eall body, it seems to 
that it will induce a current from the 
great central body of electricity that is 
Kio’s “Good Mind,” that is “everywhere, 
like light.’ This induced current will 
be of such wave length as is decreed in 
the Cosmie Plan to quicken this battery- 
body of ours and give it that which we 
eall life. 

Perhaps intelligence—mind- 
separate one, 


our 


is a sec- 
ondary current, or a in- 
duced the same way, and that the soul 
is still a third, for the body may well be a 
combination of three, or even more bat- 
teries—all chemical or mechanico-chem- 
ical—all functioning perfectly and in 
accord and unison to produce that which 
we call a living man. 

Another chemical 
another battery, 
single element, 


combination would 
differing per- 


and this bat- 


produce 
haps in a 


tery would be that acorn that dropped 
from the tree, needing only the added 


moisture to start 
length of 


elements of heat and 
it to inducing own 
electricity which would be its life, that 
quicken into action that little, 
wiggle-tail germ so it would grow 
appointed 


its wave 
would 
white, 
forward along its 
became a spreading oak 
thousands 


and go 
until it 
to reproduce its own 


route 
ready 
of little batteries again in the shape of 
acorns to carry on the Cosmic Cycle of 
enduring species. 

this theory 
lot of 


so and if 
instantly a 


It may well be 


is correct we answer 


riddles, for “electricity’ is the manifes- 
tutions, that we see and know, of a 
creat, boundless, formless, unseen, cen- 
tral intelligence that is, likely, Cosmic 
Motion and that is so big that we can- 
not comprehend it except in the very 


vaguest way ;—this idea we express by 


calling it God—and we even give it 


form and substance because we cannot 


Outdoor Life 


grasp any other idea nor compare it to 
any known thing. 

This inteligence rules the universe— 
always will be; in 
and use a 


it always was; it 
battery-body we borrow 
given. wave-length for a 
It is immortal, 
Life is what 


our 
tiny 
time; it 


current of 
does not die. 


continuous, never ending. 


we call that little part of a certain 
wave-length that we use of it; soul is 
another name, and mind another, for 


what we use of the central intelligence 
which comes to us as a current of given 
wave-length so long as our body-battery 
is chemically stable and properly bal- 
anced and goes back to the original 
source when it isn’t. 
When chemical 


this balance is dis- 
turbed we as 


get “sick;” when it is dis- 
turbed violently in any way, we “die” 
—and that means nothing more or less 
than that our little current. of our own 
individual wave-length, has stopped— 
the battery won’t do its work any longer 
body becomes again only a 
of elements, now in un- 
stable chemical combination. 

That which was our soul and our 
mind and our life—a trinity each one 
of certain wave-length currents induced 
from the central  intelligence—have 
stopped flowing—they are now 
as they have always been and 
always will be, a part of the great cen- 
tral intelligence itself, truly a part of 
understand the idea; and 
original Cosmic vibration, or motion, is 


and 
combination 


our 


simply 


again, 


God as we 





the same thing. This is the answer 
that I found for the problem of the fall- 
ing acorn. Think it over. I do not ask 
you to believe it or to accept it as a 
religion. 

To me it seems entirely logical and 

natural and to account for those riddles 
of life that we are always hunting an- 
swers for. 

To me it visions a great, just, natural, 
as-it-should-be universe that meshes and 
dovetails and fits as all Nature dove- 
tails so that it works so very smoothly 
and so accurately that a law is never 
broken. 

To me there are no terrors in a here- 
after that makes Heaven a great intelli- 
gence able to plan and rule the universe 
even unto the acorn that fell from the 
oak. 

This is entirely 
should be. 


natural and as it 








NATURE'S BALM 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which 
needs 

No school of long experience, that the 
world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares, 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm 
shade 

Shall — a kindred calm, and the sweet 
reez2 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall 
waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. 

Bryant. 
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THAT ANXIOUS MOMENT OF WATCHFUL 


WAITING IN 


THE DUCK BLIND. PHOTO BY 


W. S. PHILLIPS. 




















Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Game Census. 


S OUR game holding its own? Is it 
I increasing? Or is it gradually los- 
ing ground, in spite of everything we 
are doing? These are things the sports- 
man must know. A letter is being sent 
by the American Game Protective As- 
sociation to the game departments of 
the different states, with the desire to 
aid and promote a uniform plan for se- 
curing more definite information as to 
game resources. The sportsman must 
awake to the necessity of adequate pro- 
tection or he will find himself the pos- 
sessor of a perfectly good gun and a 
brain full of memories. He must work 
for saner laws and better enforcement. 
By his aid new legislation can be passed 
and where present laws only curtail and 
prevent his pleasure and do not benefit 
the game he should know it, so that 
he can work for their repeal. The com- 
munication sent to the game depart- 
ments reads as follows: 

“This association believes it is im- 
perative that some means be devised 
whereby definite data may be obtained 
as to increase and decrease of both 
game birds and animals. Game con- 
servation must be placed on a firm busi- 
ness basis. No sane man would con- 
tinue business without an invoice once 
2 year to see what he had accomplished. 
It is necessary for us to know whether 
our laws are adequate and whether the 
systems and methods used are main- 
taining the breeding stock and produc- 
ing sufficient game each year for the 
sportsman, who is the man most vitally 
interested. If this is not the case, our 
system must be changed to bring about 
the results desired. It must be granted 
that a census of migratory birds is im- 
practical, but we do not believe this is 
the case with either birds or animals 
remaining the year round in a given lo- 
cality. The migratory bird treaty act 
is accomplishing wonderful results, Mi- 
sratory birds are increasing. The in- 
disputable mass of evidence from every 
source proves this beyond doubt. There- 
fore, our attention must be centered for 
the time being on the localized game. 

“With this in view, we are writing 
you to ascertain what you have already 
accomplished along the lines of secur- 
ing definite data as to increase and 
also for your suggestions as to the best 
means of working out a practical plan 
for securing this information. 

“Certain states have provided that 
before a man can secure a license he 
must take oath as to the number and 
kinds of game killed the preceding year. 
On the back of the license a form is 
printed enabling him to keep this rec- 
ord without a great deal of trouble. 
It is easy to see that when this data 
is all in and properly compiled, the com- 
parison from year to year gives tangi- 
ble results, and still the listing of the 
game killed would have no direct bear- 





ing on the quantity of game left in the 
covers for breeding stock to supply the 
gunner his next season’s shooting. 

“Do you not think that where state 
wardens have a definite territory to 
patrol a census taken by them would 
be sufficiently accurate? It has been 
proven that when wardens are com- 
pelled to keep data of this kind their 
efficiency is always improved. Of 
course, this census would perhaps have 
to be largely estimated, but where an 
able officer is thoroly familiar with his 
territory his judgment should be fairly 
accurate. 

“We would greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression from you. Kindly give us your 
opinion on this subject and your ideas 
as to the most practical plan of secur- 
ing reliable information.” 





Sportsman Must Be His Brother’s 
Keeper. 


OT only is it necessary for the man 

afield to obey the game laws and 
to see that the other fellow does not 
cheat, but he must be his brother's 
keeper in protecting the rights of land 
owners. 

If the health and welfare of this na- 
tion is to be considered, free shooting 
must live. If we hope to continue to 
enjoy the privileges of roaming afield 
over the land of another, we must cul- 
tivate and promote friendly relations 
with the farmer. Theodore Roosevelt 
very ably expressed the necessity for 
recreation in the pursuit of game when 
he wrote: “The chase is among the 
best of all national pastimes; it culti- 
vates that vigorous manliness for the 
lack of which, in a nation as in an in- 
dividual, the possession of no other 
qualities can possibly atone.” The game 
belongs to the people as a whole; the 


larmer cannot claim it because it is 
on his land, but if he sees fit he can 
prevent you from hunting it, which 


amounts to the same thing. 
It is a fact that many men who shoot 


gre not sportsmen. It is due to this 
class that bad feeling exists in some 
sections between the gunner and the 


farmer. A man may be a gentleman 
and not necessarily be a sportsman, but 
a man cannot be a sportsman without 
being a gentleman. One man walking 
cross-country, breaking down fences, 
leaving gates open behind him, shoot- 
ing chickens, frightening stock and ut- 
terly disregarding the interests of the 
man on whose land he is hunting, can 
create a sentiment against gunners that 
will be almost impossible to wipe out. 
No gentleman would do such things, but, 
much as it is to be regretted, all men 
are not gentlemen and in many sec- 
tions these depredations are being com- 


mitted. The result is that the sign, 
“No Hunting Allowed,” is continually 


appearing on property where formerly 





the law-abiding sportsman could enjoy 
his day afield. 

It is the duty of all to prevent un- 
scrupulous shooters from imposing on 
the land owners, for the seed sown by 
one such individual is often reaped by 
the entire sporting fraternity for miles 
around. 





One Hundred Dollars 


Fish. 


Beers how many pounds of fish would 

one hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars buy? That is what it cost two 
New York men to put a net in a trout 
stream and they didn’t get the meat 
either and lost their investment in the 
net. Certainly there was no question 
of sport attached to it; they simply 
wanted the meat and, not being good 
sportsmen, decided to take it from the 
stream by unfair methods. 

It develops that Dr. Kenneth Buell, 
a physician of New York City, and Ed- 
ward Bowe of Yonkers were trout fish- 
ermen of ability. At least they always 
returned from fishing with great strings 
of large fish which were the envy of 
their friends in the angling fraternity. 

Now it happened that about midnight 
on the night of August 12th, these two 
gentlemen were enjoying their favorite 


Worth of 


pastime along the Owl Kill, a famous 
trout stream in Washington County, 


New York. It also happened that their 
idea of the way to properly catch those 
large strings of fish was with the aid 
of a gill net. C. A. Johnson, a state 
game inspector, was also present at the 
time, but we doubt very much if it was 
just a coincidence that he was in that 
vicinity. The outcome of this meeting 
was that, altho the doctor attempted 
to swim to safety, the game warden 
succeeded in landing him, together with 
his companion and the net. The fine 
imposed totaled $128, and the net, 
which was of very fine texture and es- 
timated to be worth $75, was confis- 
cated. 

When a man nets game fish contrary 
to law he does not deserve any sym- 
pathy if apprehended and_ severely 
fined. It is purely a question of get- 
ting meat at the expense of the law- 
abiding sportsman. The only way to 
handle this type of man is to teach 
him that in the long run, high-priced 
beef is cheaper. 


The Deer and the Lumber Camp. 


“N° OWNER or keeper of any 
camp, house, or other building, 
used partly or wholly in lumbering op- 
erations, or employee thereof, shall use, 
consume, or have in possession, at any 
time, at said camp, or serve to any 
employee thereof, any deer or moose 
or part thereof, under a penalty of not 
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less than one hundred, nor more than 
two hundred dollars and costs for each 
deer or moose or part thereof so used, 
consumed, served or had in possession 
in violation hereof.” 

By this section Maine has provided 
for the elimination of one of the game’s 
worst enemies—the camp hunter. sut 
why stop with deer and moose? All 
protected game should be included and 
protected from this branch of commer- 
cialism in every state in the Union. 
The lumber camp is not the only of- 
tender. The hay camps of the prairie 
states, the threshing crews, cattle 
camps and railroad gangs have all done 


their share when located in a section 
where game was plentiful. Prairie 


chickens have always suffered from the 
camp-hunter, as have young waterfowl 
when they are to be found in the vi- 
cinity of the hay camps. 

In reality, this is market hunting pure 
and simple, but without a law similar 
to the above, it is almost impossible 
to stop it during the open season for 
the game in question. 


Boost Boy Scouts. 


Tl EVERY opportunity, boost and 
A aid the Boy Scouts. If this or- 
ganization had existed years ago and 
boys had been trained as they are to- 
day, that type of man so often found 
in the game fields who recognizes 
neither the laws of man nor nature 
would be a rarity. 

A good Scout is the foundation for 
a good sportsman, Never overlook a 
chance to help a boy along and teach 
him conservation and good sportsman- 
ship. Had the fathers and grandfath- 
ers of the sportsmen of today been able 
to foresee the rapid decrease in the 
game they would have given us much 
valuable information as to what we 
should and should not do. I cannot 
think that the gunners of yesterday 
were not just as good sportsmen at 
heart as can be found today, but it is 
out of reason to blame them for not 
ieaching us better sportsmanship. In 
their day conservation was not thought 
of, for only the wildest dreamer could 
imagine the game becoming scarce 
enough to need protection from man. 
‘hey can be pardoned, but if the next 
zeneration is not properly trained we 
will have no excuse to offer. 


How Many Shooters in the United 
States Today. 


RIOR to the war it was estimated 
that we had at least five million 
sportsmen in the United States. Men 
in a position to know claim that this 
year the total will be increased at least 
one million and possibly more. Many 
of the boys who before their experience 
in the army had never fired a gun will 
not be satisfied now without their share 
of the sport. 

Last year when the bulk of our young 
manhood was in the service many state 
game commissions feared their license 
money would not be sufficient to carry 
on the work of their departments. A 
large proportion of the boys were 
sportsmen, and it was naturally to be 
supposed that the shrinkage in licenses 


taken out would be very heavy. Strange 
to say, this was not the case in most 


In fact, the reverse was 
instances, and more li- 


of the states. 
true in many 


eenses were sold than during the pre- 
eeding year. 


No doubt this was occa- 
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sioned by the increased interest in ev- 
erything military, which caused many 
of those at home to revive a dormant 
interest in firearms or take up the 
sport for the first time. 

It will be very interesting to learn 
the number of licenses issued in 1919 
and to compare the figures with those 
of previous years. 

This will give a fair idea as to the 
increase, altho, of course, it cannot be 
considered as accurate, as no record 
‘an be kept of the many men who hunt 
legally in the states which permit the 
land owner to hunt on his own land 
without a license. 





A Second English Sparrow Pest. 
IGHTY European starlings were 
liberated in Central Park, New 

York City, in 1890, and forty more the 
rext year, and from this insignificant 
number these birds have increased un- 
til now they are a nuisance to man 
end a detriment to the native bird life 
of the East. Prior to 1890 there are 
several records of a few birds being 
brought to this country by misguided 
individuals, but the above mentioned 
importation is the one that firmly 
planted them in America. 

To say that they are hardy and pro- 
lific is putting it entirely too mildly, 
for at the present time they can be 
seen almost anywhere in the vicinity 
of New York City in countless thou- 
sands. In many of the Eastern states 
they are already a pest and each year 
sees them extending their range. It is 
only a question of a few years until 
the starling will be a well known and 
heartily despised bird over most of the 
United States. 

Jt seems strange that after our ex- 
perience with the European house spar- 
row, commonly known as the English 
sparrow, that anyone would again at- 
tempt to introduce a foreign species 
with the idea of improving the control 
of noxious insects by bird life. There 
may have been some excuse for trying 
out the sparrow, as he is supposed to 
have had a good reputation on the 
other side; however, this cannot be 
claimed for the starling, as he was on 
the black list long before he was 
brought to our shores. Records are 
numerous where in different sections 
of Europe he has completely ruined 
grain fields and destroyed the season’s 
crop in orchards and vineyards, to say 
nothing of completely dominating the 
bird world by killing and driving more 
useful birds from the nests. 

Everything he is condemned for in 
his native country he is doing here, and 
it is a pity some action was not imme- 
diately taken to exterminate him when 
his true character was first noticed by 
the bird students of this country. It is 
gratifying to know that now there is 
a law against the importation of fur- 
ther harmful species, and individuals 
who wish to tamper with our biologic 
balance will have to first outwit the 
custom authorities. 

In many places these birds have he- 
come such nuisances that city authori- 
ties have had to take action to drive 
them out. At first the shotgun was 
used, which proved very effective, but 
objection was raised by those who con- 
tend nothing should be killed, and the 
pacifists won the day. The _ present 
method is to shoot them with Roman 
-andles, after dark, when they have 
settled down for the night. This drives 
them from their roosts and it is claimed 
they will not return; however, some 





place nearby will gather them in and 
it will be all to do over again. It is 
true that at certain seasons they de- 
stroy harmful insects, but they do noth- 
ing that our native birds will not do. 
They are a harmful species and should 
be killed. 





Nebraska Increases Wardens. 


ECRETARY LEO STUHR of the 

Nebraska State Department of Ag- 
riculture has interested himself in the 
game laws to the extent of calling upon 
all of his inspectors and field men to 
aid the state game and fish comnnis- 
sion and to see to it that the game laws 
are enforced. 

Formerly the open season on prairie 
chicken in Nebraska was from Septem- 
ber 15th to November 15th. This was 
obviously too long and the last legis- 
lature shortened the open season thirty 
days and made the dates during which 
prairie chickens may be killed from Oc- 
tober 15th to November 15th. 

Many of the sportsmen are opposing 
this change on the grounds that the 
cepening date is too late in the year. 
They insist if the birds need more pro- 
tection the season should be limited to 
the last fifteen days in September. 

By the middle of October the birds 
are generally gathered together in large 
-ands and will not “lay” for a dog and 
it ceases to be sport to hunt them. At 
this season the only method of securing 
uny shooting is by following the birds 
and continually flushing them until 
they are tired out and will permit the 
gunner to approach within range. On 
such occasions the entire band of a 
hundred or more birds will often seek 
a grassy hillside and scatter over it, 
remaining hidden until practically 
kicked out. Consequently many more 
birds are often killed in this way than 
if the gunner was hunting small covies 
in a sportsmanlike manner. 





Game Laws Obeyed in Texas. 


OL. W. G. STERETT, game, fish 

and oyster commissioner of Texas, 
reports that game laws are being obeyed 
better this year than ever before. 

During the last legislature the State 
of Texas conformed her laws with the 
federal statutes protecting migratory 
birds and this has eliminated all ex- 
cuse for violation which existed when 
state and federal seasons were not the 
same, 

Colonel Sterett further states that 
public opinion has been aroused in 
Texas until it is now considered “a so- 
cial crime, as well as a legal crime, to 
violate the conservation laws.” 





Information Wanted. 


I’ you have something good, why keep 

it to yourself? 

This association is in receipt of many 
inquiries from sportsmen, asking the 
names of reliable guides, both for big 
game hunting sections and for bird 
shooting. 

We will appreciate letters giving the 
names of guides who have proved satis- 
factory and a few lines about the hunt- 
ing conditions and game supply. 

It is our endeavor to furnish a relia- 
ble source of information to sportsmen 
on all matters in any way connected 
with game. To do this we must ask 
your help. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Reel for Bass Fly-Fishing. 
By Dr. W. H. Steele. 


One searches angling books in vain 
for a plain, informational discussion of 
the proper reel for bass fly-fishing; if 
by any chance the matter is mentioned, 
it is casually, and after this fashion,— 
“The proper reel for fly-fishing is—.” 
The fact of the matter is, the reel I 
would select for my fly-fishing is not 
the one you might choose. It is not 
my purpose here to say what is “pro- 
per,” what you shall use; I am only 
going to discuss the subject from the 
angle of an enthusiastic, and more or 
less experienced, bass-fly fisherman. One 
point I wish to emphasize is that bass fiy- 
fishing differs from other fly-fishing, as 
the black-bass differs from all other 
fresh-water fish. Probably, from the 
fly-fisher’s view-point, the nearest ap- 
proach to the black-bass is the rainbow 
trout, and it is my honest conclusion 
based on long experience, that the lat- 
ter gymnastic gentleman is infinitely 
the superior of the former. The fly- 
fisherman who can successfully meet 
the rushes of the black-bass, withstand 
his amazing leaps, is prepared to cope 
with any rainbow that ever flirted cau- 
dal fin, and I do not know but that he 
is fitted for induction into the junior 
class of Atlantic salmon fishing. 


THE SINGLE-ACTION REEL. 


There are three classes or varieties 
of reels well suited for bass fly-fishing, 
each of which possess one or more ad- 
vantages not possessed by the other 
two; the angler must choose that which 
he thinks more nearly meets his individ- 
ual requirements, and no other fisher- 
man should even hint that he is unwise 
in his’ selection. Undoubtedly the 
single-action takes first place in the 
affections of fly-fishermen, it so won- 
derfully meets certain requirements. 
For simon-pure fly casting there is no 
winch like unto the single-action. I am 
saying nothing about playing the fish; 
that, as the German said, is “a horse of 
some more color.” The off-set balance 
handle of the multiplier is always an 
inconvenience and a constant menace, 
though sometimes even the particular 
fly-artist is willing to put up with its 
inconvenience for the sake of its advan- 
iages: more of which further along. 

Because of the speed of black-bass, 
I would advise the use of a large single 
action, provided with a cork arbor, or 
better, posts connecting the two spool- 
plates, placed some three-quarters of an 
inch from the center post—depending 
upon the size of the spool—so forming 
a large winding base and also providing 
a center air chamber; where the reel 
has open or perforated end-plates as 
well as spool-plates, the air can circu- 




















SINGLE ACTION, 
lute through the line freely, thus ob- 
viating removal of the line for drying. 
As intimated a moment ago, the enlarged 
size of the center of the spool is pri- 
marily to facilitate retrieving the line, 
therefore the angler can “fill” with 
cheap cotton, or with a casting line that 
has become hazardous from much use. 
A single-action should not be so large 
as to become ungainly or overly heavy, 
but it should be as large as the rod will 
carry comfortably, for in bass fly-fish- 
ing, ability to retrieve quickly is some- 
times a prime requisite. Reels now are 
built of light material, in open-work, 
or skeleton’ frame style, and the bass 
fisherman can secure one to suit his 
fancy. The great advantage of the 
single action is the handle, either fast- 
ened directly to the end-plate or pro- 
tected by the reel-frame itself, so pre- 
venting the line from entangling itself; 
this, added to the light weight, makes 
it the first choice of a great majority 
of fly-fishermen. 


AUTOMATIC, 


MULTIPLIER. 


THE MULTIPLIERS 

The double and quadruple multipliers 
are used by bass fly-fishermen quite ex- 
tensively, because the rapidity with 
which they reel in line, keeping up with 
the swift rushes of even a frantic bass. 
The anglers think that even the incon- 
venience and danger of the balance- 
handle is more than offset by the ad- 
vantage of control, a matter which I 
will not undertake to determine. I 
know this, in my bass fly-fishing, there 
have been times when I would have 
given almost anything for a quadruple 
reel, the in-rush of some bass being 
so swift that it was utterly impossible 
to keep up with him with my single ac- 


tion. As a rule the weight of an ordi- 
nary multiplier is against it for fly- 
fishing: three well-known makes weigh- 
ing respectively, 7, 8 and 9 ounces; 
place that over against 6, 5 and 4 
ounces for single actions equally 
famous, and the rodster has material 


for thought. It is undoubtedly true that 

















“TAKE YOUR CHOICE.” 
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the fisherman can use a heavier reel 
successfully with the ideal bass fly-rod, 
for it should never be ultra light; in- 
veed, a 4-ounce reel would be quite 
unlikely to balance a 7-ounce rod, After 
all, then, it is not so much a matter of 
weight as of utility. The question the 
bass fly-fisherman has to answer is 
practically this, “Am I willing to sacri- 
fice the convenience of the single ac- 
tion’s protected handle for the advant- 
age of the multiplier’s speed.” 

In fly-fishing for bass a taut line is 
a prime requisite, for while the leaping 
fish can not get as much purchase, so 
to speak, on an artificial fly as he can 
on a wooden “plug,” still slack gives 
him an opportunity to eject the hook 
unless it be well set. A bass rushing 
directly towards the boat will travel 
with incredible speed; even with a quad- 
ruple multiplier the fisherman will be 
kept busy reeling in order to even meas- 
urably retain control. AS my readers 
ure undoubtedly aware, a bass should be 
played from the reel, depending upon 
the rod to overcome the fish. It is the 
eonstant pull of the rod that conquers, 
not the giving and taking line! The rod- 
ster can, if he so desire, employ a 
level winding reel, not the free-spool 
type obviously, as the laying of the line 
will become automatic, a matter of no 
little moment. Before dismissing the 
multipliers, allow me to remind you of 
an attempt to solve the fly-fishing reel 
question made some years ago. A man- 
ufacturer produced a quadruple multi- 
plying reel, with a balance handle so 
urranged on a little wheel sunk in the 
head of the reel-plate that there was not 
the remotest chance of a tangled line. 
I employed the reel extensively; but in 
order to secure lightness the maker em- 
ployed aluminum, a metal which does 
not lend itself to reel-making because 
of the ease with which it bends, there- 
fore the winch was continually getting 
out of order. It has always seemed to 
me, however, that the inventor had a 
workable idea. Remains but to speak 
of one more class of reels. 

THE AUTOMATICS. 

One can wonder why the automatics 
are not more largely employed in bass 
fly-fishing, for naturally one would 
think them wonderfully well adapted 
to the sport. Automatic spooling and 
instant control of line,—no high-power 
bass can over-run an automatic. Is it 
because of their slightly increased 
weight? Three well known automatics, 
filled with line, weigh respectively,—S, 
10 and 12 ounces. At first thought they 
may appear heavy, and yet it will be 
discovered that the lightest weighs but 
* ounces more than the heaviest single 
action mentioned a moment ago, while 
the heaviest weighs only 3 ounces more 
than the heaviest multiplier. If the rod 
and reel are purchased at the same 
time, the one to complement the other, 
I think the matter of weight can be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. As to the charge 
sometimes made that the automatics are 
apt to get out of order, I can only say 
that much if not all depends upon the 
fisherman. More automatics are ruined 
by play and the experimental spirit, 
than by actual fishing. Naturally they 
should be kept out of the dirt and 
not submerged carelessly and needlessly. 
Treated with a modicum of care, they 


will render good service and they are 
ideal for bass fly-fishing. Single ac- 
tions, multipliers, automatics: take 


your choice. 
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Why I Use an Automatic 
By “Jack” Maxwell. 


There are three things I never dis- 
cuss seriously and wisely with the other 
tellow, viz: Religion, politics and fish- 
ing. However, I have my own private 
cpinion regarding each. My reason for 
not trying to discuss them is this: I 
feel that I am not blessed with a suffi- 
cient amount of intelligence to do either 
of the subjects justice. My idea of life 
is to live it the best I can, get all the 
fun out of it possible, and any time I 
can be of any assistance in helping the 
other fellow “land his fish,” I am more 
than willing to extend to him a helping 
hand. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
in the angling game I much prefer the 
automatic reel for fly-fishing; let the 
other fellow use anything he likes; me 
tor the automatic, and as Mr. Post says, 
“there is a reason,” as the following 
brief experience will show: 

Some years ago I was fishing one of 
my favorite lakes for bass, using a fly- 
rod and a certain well known single 
click fly-reel. My luck on this particu- 
lar day was not phenomenal to say the 
most, however, I was hanging a No. 4 
fly in the face of a bass now and then, 
and was, to all intent and purpose, havy- 
ing a bully good ume. According to 
custom I was carrying a few feet of line 
looped gracefully in my left food-hook 
as a sort of reserve fund and was get- 
ting by very well in this manner, until 
something happened that caused me to 
sit up and take notice of the extra line 
I had in my left* hand. 

Extending out from the shore line on 
one side of the lake was a moss-bed 
reaching out possibly fifty feet and just 
at the farthest edge of the moss a very 
athletic bass was going thru his morn- 
ing calisthenics while “rustling” his 
breakfast. The idea occurred to me at 
once to slip him “something just as 
good,” so I proceeded to work out my 
line until I could reach his city address 
and dropped my “Black-Gnat,” fortu- 
nately or unfortunately as the case 
might have been, right in his plate. No 
sooner had the fly landed than the bass 
smacked his face together and by a 
simple “twist of the wrist” and with a 





little assistance from the fish we had 
turned the trick and Mr. Bass was on 
the other end of the string and it was 
up to me to do the rest. 

Growing wild, without any help from 
mankind in the way of cultivation, fer- 
tilization, “Burbanking” or transplant- 
ing, growing abundantly and multiplying 
in most any old kind of soil, is a weed, 
plant, or something, -in this precinct 
commonly called by the inhabitants of 
the rural districts a “eockle-bur;” this 
varmint of a weed is so loving that it 
will almost stick to the polished surface 
of a marble slab, and if a fisherman’s 
line becomes entangled in this aforesaid 
“Farmers Curse,” Mr. Fisherman had 
just as well stop and unhitch right 
where he stands. The fish may spit the 
fly out of its face, but this cussed imi- 
tation of a weed will not release an 
engler’s line without quite a bit of a 
struggle on the part of the disciple of 
“Walton,” and this is exactly what hap- 
pened to me shortly after the bass fell 
for my No. 4 Black-Gnat. 

Soon as I hooked the fish I started 
to work his “noodle” up over the moss 
so I could possibly land him at the 
shore where I was standing. I succeeded 
in my first performance very well and 
had him coming toward the “frying- 
pan,” when something seemed to go 
wrong in my immediate vicinity; step- 
ping swiftly backward, I gave a tug at 
the line I was carrying in my left 
“mitt,” but there was “nothing doing ;” 
looking quickly around I “lamped” the 
aforesaid cockle-bur. To get my line un- 
tangled instantly was impossible and I 
at once turned my attention to the fish, 
but he had made the most of the golden 
opportunity and was under the moss. 


Whenever a bass starts to play his 
cards from beneath the table in this 
manner I figure that I am “eold- 


decked,” as the bass usually gets the 
hook out of his mouth and twists it up 
in the moss. “How does he do it?” 
Search me! However, when I got loose 
from my entanglement and wound up 
my nice enameled line, all I had to show 
for my vexation of spirit was a little 


buneh of beautiful green lake moss 
fastened to my hook. 
While putting on my show several 


spectators had 


zathered on the bridge 
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leading across the lake and as I lifted 
my head and looked their way, some 
wise “nutt” said: “Why didn’t you do 
‘so and so’?” Very promptly I directed 
him to a tropical country, for I was very 
much “peeved” and was not taking any 
“first aid” hints. Just to think that a 
durned worthless, no-account, misfit 
member of the plant family had caused 
me to lose a good bass was sufficient 
to provoke a saint. 

After cooling down, or off, as the case 
may have been, I figured in this man- 
ner: If I had been carrying my line 
on an automatie at this particular time, 
the aforementioned accident might not 
have accurred, as I would have had no 
excess baggage in shape of a line in my 
left hand; therefore I beat it back to 
town at once and purchased an auto- 
matic reel. I simply followed up my 
“hunch” and have lived happily ever 
since. 

I prefer the automatic, because I can 
handle my line with just a little bit less 
exasperation at a critical moment, and 
like twin babies, these moments do hap- 
pen now and then. 

But playing a fish with a single-action 
fly-reel, stripping in the line and letting 
it fall at your feet is mighty fine sport 
and if the other fellow prefers this 
method I say let him “hop to it;” but if 
there should be any cockle-burs along 
the shore line, he had better best shy 
of them while playing his fish, as they 
ere liable to “gum the game” at the 
critical moment just as they did for me. 
Now just try to remember that a differ- 
ence in opinions is what makes horse- 
racing and fishing worth while, so al- 
ways try to pick the winner, place your 
money on your favorite, sit steady in 
the boat and “may good luck follow 
you.” 





The Antiquity of Fly-Fishing. 
Being Some Advice Regarding Flies 
From the Two First Books on Angling. 

By O. W. Smith. 

One can but wonder how many adepts 
with fuzzy wuzzy lures, not to mention 
the thousands of mediocre fly artists, 
realize what an ancient game is theirs. 
In that first English book upon angling, 
“A Treatyse of Fysshynge Wyth An 
Angle,” by Dame Juliana Barnes, writ- 
ten in the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century, we find on page 23 of the W. 
Satchell & Co., imprint, these words: 
“From Aprill tyll September ye trough 
lepyth, thenne angle to hym with a 
dubbyd hoke accordynge to the moneth.” 
Further on in her little work the gentle 
Juliana gives directions for “dubbying,” 
(dressing), various patterns. Take the 
fly recommend for “Marche,” (March 
dun). “The donne fly the body of the 
donne woll & the wing is of the per- 
tryche.” (Partridge). Her “stone fly” 
uppears attractive: “The stone flye, 
the body of blacke wull; yelowe vnder 
the wynge, & vnder the tayle & the 
wynges of the drake.” Of the “waspe 
flye” she says, “The body of blacke wull 
& lappid abowte with yelow threde.” 
3ut enough, every fly-fisherman should 
read the little book. The next time you 
attach a “stone fly” to your leader, think 
of the prioress of St. Albans, away 
back there when the English language 
was suffering birth pangs. Our craft 
is an ancient and honorable one sure 
enough! 

When we turn to Walton’s “Complete 
Angler,” a modern book, if we hold the 
“Treatyse” in mind, we find fly-fishing 
firmly enthroned as the highest form 
of trout angling. Hear the gentle Wal- 
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ton discoursing to his disciple, Venator, 
“You are to note, that there twelve 
kinds of artificial-made flies to angle 
with upon the top of the water. Note 
by the way, that the fittest season of 
using these is a blustering, windy day, 
when the waters are so troubled that 
the natural fly cannot be seen, or rest 
upon them.” Then follows his list of 
twelve flies, carefully described: First, 
the “Dun-fly, in March; the body is 
made of dun wool, the wings of part- 
ridge’s feathers. The second is another 
Dun-fly; the body of black wool, and 
the wings made of the black drake’s 
feathers, and of the feather under his 
tail.” Of the Stone-fly, he says, “The 
body is made of black wool, made yel- 
Jow under the wings, and under the tail, 
and so made with wings of the drake.” 
Even a careless reader will be im- 
pressed by the likeness of Walton’s fly 
to that described by the prioress of St. 
Albans, and Walton lived about a hun- 
dred years later than that good dame. 
Today we find the dressing of the 
Stone-fly variously given, but nowhere, 
as I remember, with black body; and I 
would respectfuly suggest that amateur 
fly-tyer’s build them a la Walton, with 
black mohair body, guiltless of ribbing 
of any sort, and note the result on flood 
and foam in early spring. But to return 
to the twelve flies, the other nine, with- 
out description, are: ‘“Ruddy-fly, the 
yellow or greenish fly (no name), Black- 
fiy, Sad-yellow-fly, Moorish-fly, Tawny- 
fly, Wasp-fly, Shell-fly, and Drake-fly.” 
A careful description is given of each, 
followed by minute directions for mak- 
ing, thru all of which runs a genial 
strain or under-current of gentle philos- 
ophy; for if Walton is not a philosopher, 
he is nothing. 


As to the modus operandi of fly-fish- 
ing, hear him: ‘And let me again tell 
you, that you keep as far from the wa- 
ter aS you can possibly, whether you 
fish with a fly or worm, and fish down 
the stream; and when you fish with a 
fly, if it be possible, let no part of your 
line touch the water, but your fly only; 
and be still moving your fly upon the 
water, or casting it into the water, you 
yourself being also always moving down 
the stream. * * * And note also, that 
the light fly does usually make most 
sport in a dark day, and the darkest or 
least fly in a bright or clear day; and 
lastly note, that you are to repair upon 
occasion to your magazine bag; and up- 
on any occasion vary, and make them 
lighter or sadder according to your 
fancy or the day.” As to how much of 
all this has come to be part and parcel 
or our angling philosophy I will leave 
the fly-fishing reader to judge. 

But the dear old man can not leave 
the subject of fly-fishing without a 
word of admonition and exhortation: 
“And now look about you, and see how 
pleasantly that meadow looks; nay, and 
the earth smells as sweetly too. * * * 
“Then we will thank God that we en- 
joy them, and walk to the river, and sit 
down quietly, and try to catch the other 
brace of trout.” A bit of earnest coun- 
cil to commend to every angler these 
strenuous days. 

Later on in his book, father Walton, 
in telling of water conditions, says: 
“And note, that these several Hackles, 
or Palmer-flies, are some for one water 
and one sky, and some for another; and 
according to the change of those, we 
are to alter their size and color. And 
note also, that both in this, (February) 
and all other months of the year, when 
you do not certainly know what fly is 
taken, or cannot see any fish to rise, 
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you are then to put on a small Hackle, 
if the water be clear, or bigger, if some- 
thing dark, until you have taken one, 
and then, thrusting your finger thru his 
gills, to pull out his gorge, which being 
opened with your knife, you will then 
discover what fly is taken, and you may 
fit yourself accordingly.” Advice which 
some of us acted upon before we be- 
"ame acquainted with the nestor of fly- 
fishing. 

No man, no matter how skillful he 
may be with rod and fuzzy-wuzzy lures, 
may be called a true fly-fisherman until 
he is acquainted with these two early 
apostles of the simple life. I assert 
that no one may read either book with 
open mind and heart and remain a mere 
fisher for fish. Let those who will poke 
fun at us when we say, “It is not all of 
fishing to fish.” 





‘*Itchthic.”’ 
By “Gem” McGentie. 


I wrote the ole Anglin’ Editor of this 
magazine a letter the other day and 
after all my trouble the “Honery Cuss” 
isn’t going to have it printed, or at 
least I don’t think he is. If he don’t 
have this one printed, you fellows let 
me know and I will see to it he does. 
He don’t want to think he can run our 
magazine to suit himself. He must run 
it to suit us or “by the Great Horn 
Spoon” we will tie something onto him. 
You fellows might think I am pretty 
well acquainted with him to take the 
liberty of calling him such pet names. 
Of course I am, haven’t I been reading 
his “itchthic” stuff for years and got 
nothing out of it. We are acquainted 
like the fellow that was going to get 
married but his girl knew nothing about 
it. 

Our whole family, myself, wife, and 
even the dog, (for I have seen it 
seratch) gets the “itchthic” fever, or 
rather have it all the time, though we 
don’t know much about the game, and 
I am the only one of the bunch that 
has a fly-rod, but by the “Great Walls 
of Jericho,” I’m going to learn. One 
reason I am not more successful I sup- 
pose is because I have not been using 
the regular fisherman’s vernacular, as 
laid down by “Outdoors” and others. I 
am learning, though the kind herewith 
enclosed does not come easily. I gen- 
erally blush when getting any of it off. 
However, I am going to try to learn to 
talk to them right. The kind of talk I 
have been using is perhaps a little too 
strong, especially when the line gets 
tangled or the hook snagged, but oh, 
I dunno, it slips out so easy and makes 
the air so kinda blue, seems selfsatis- 
fying sometimes. Sometimes I have 
seen several nice trout lying in a nice 
ceep hole, I try them with a worm, a 
grasshopper, a spinner, a fly, and then 
all over again, and finally end by, “go 
to the Northeast corner of the South- 
west pole you—!” (No use, I’ve not 
practiced “itchthic” talk very long, and 
it is used here as a substitution any- 
way.) “I wouldn’t have the biggest 
trout in the whole hole, wouldn’t pack 
it home for its weight in gold.” And 
mean it too?? Yes Ido? ? ? 

Isn’t it great how some folks can put 
in a few words what it takes an ordi- 
nary dub like me all day to say. I'll bet 
Harold Bell Wright is a fisherman. Did 
you read in “The Calling of Dan Mat- 
hews,” where Dan was trying to tell 
the Dr. where there was a better place 
to fish, and how the Dr. said,—‘Is it a 
better place to fish, or a better place 
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to catch fish,” and Dan answered “It is 
a better place to fish.” “A better place 
to fish.’ Was not that what O. W. S. 
was trying to tell us in the April Out- 


door Life. in “Alone?’ I wonder if 
Harold Bell Wright didn’t write “The 
Uncrowned King’ when on a fishing 
trip. A man can surely meet himself 


face to face in “a better place to fish.” 

One day I was just about to approach 
a hole that looked a likely place to 
catch fish, and lying near the opposite 
side of the hole was the biggest trout 
I ever saw. It was too early in the 
afternoon for that kind of a boy, so I 
just walked on by as unconcerned as 
possible, never stopping for another 
glanee, and spent the rest of the after- 
noon on my toes. Though i was catch- 
ing fish the time seemed to pass slower 
than it ever had before when I was 
fishing, and it seemed the time would 
never come for me to go back to that 
hole. Finally the time came, just about 
ten minutes before the sun sank out of 
sight on the Old Pacific. Let me tell 
you my approach to that hole the sec- 
ond time was quite a different affair 
from the first. There was a sandy bank 


bordering the hole and at the water’s 
edge was a log about three feet thru, 


partly bedded in the sand leaving about 
two feet above the level of the water. 
When I got to the edge of the willows 
Lordering the sandy patch, down I went 
and did the snake act until I was back 
of that log. It was a real snake act, 
not hands and knees, snakes have no 
feet you know. I had to lay on my side 
to cast the fly and actually I don’t know 
whether it was the second, third, or 
forth cast I hooked him, but hook him 


I did. When the sunset was turning 
the oceans blue to gray, I was a happy 
guy. Ten minutes later I was on my 
way home without the big fish. There 


is no use going into detail over an ex- 
perience we all have had. I might make 
it a little more explicit by saying “slack 
line.’ Twice more during the season I 
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A BROWNING DESCENDENT. 

Hugh Ford, of Ogden, Utah, grandson of John 
M. Browning, the great inventor. Hugh is a 
great fishing fan, and also a shooting bug, a sure 
exemplification of the old adage, “Blood will tell.” 


Outdoor Life 


hooked that same trout. Once a broken 
tip lost him, my own fault of course. 
The last time my wife was along, and 
when I had played him until I could 
bring him to the top whenever I wanted 
to, I took a .25-35 Winchester my pal 
had and sitting down on the log, gun in 
my right hand and the pole in the left, 
oll ready. I couldn’t do it! I felt 
pretty sure of him anyway, and some- 
way shooting the old boy was not a fair 
shake. Well he got away. Just slid 
off the hook and quickly out of sight 
under a nearby drift. Someone else 
was more lucky or he has died at a 
ripe age before now. I still am not 
sorry I didn’t shoot him, but am surely 
sorry that I lost him. Though we had 
three good fights, he has my respect as 
the victor, and I am the better for 
having met him. 


A Pair, Tho Not Two of a Kind. 


Here are two fish, the mere photo- 
graph of which makes a fellow anxious, 
homesick, green eyed, ete. The “rain- 
bow trout” weighed 5% pounds, while 
the “silversides” tipped the seales at 
54%, at least so the legend upon the 
back of the photo proclaimed, but as 

















THEY WEIGHED OVER 5 POUNDS EACH. 


to which is who the reader must decide; 
of course, we have suspicions, but then 
we might be wrong. The lucky man, 
as we say of a fellow when he is hap- 
pily married, was H. W. Axtell, of Spo- 


kane, Wash., and the fish were taken 
from the Spokane River within the city 
limits. After you, Axtell. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No, 552—Preserving Salmon Eggs. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish 
to preserve salmon eggs for bait and 
would like a formula that will keep 
them a dark red color, and separate. 


Those I am able to buy in bottles are 
pale pink.—S. S., Tacoma, Wash. 


A number of formulas have been given 





in Outdoor Life, as you will discover by 
looking thru the back numbers—Letters 
Nos. 283, 319 and 386. February, 1917; 
June, 1917, and January, 1918. However, 
your request was sent to “the man who 
knows,” and he gives the following: 
“Use glycerine, water and alcohol, as 
follows: % glycerine, % water, \% al- 
cohol. The eggs must be freshly taken 
from the fish, then put in this solution. 
If the eggs turn pale, cut down the al- 
cohol to one-half the amount.’—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 553—Six or Eight-Strip Bam- 
boo Rods? 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me which is the better, six or eight- 
strip bamboo rods? Why are some rods 
so much more expensive than others?— 
L. V., Colo. 


Both varieties of split bamboo rods 
have their advocates, naturally, or there 
would not be both six and eight-strip 
rods on the market. I should say from 
my experience that by all odds the six- 
strip is the better. Take the case of fly 
rods, for instance—and it is in fly rods 
that we find split bamboo at its best— 
in the tip. When eight pieces are used 
we have so much glue and so little wood 
that the requisite strength is lacking. 
Furthermore, such a tip lacks the neces- 
sary “action” because of the glue, I take 
it. A well-built six-strip tip has suffi- 
cient action and is stronger. Undoubt- 
edly in the butt joint eight strips can 
be used to advantage, always providing 
care is exercised in selecting the strips. 
It is easier to get six strips of perfect 
cane than it is to secure eight. Naturally, 
the eight-strip rod is more expensive. As 
to action, well, I like that of the six- 
strip better than the eight. As to why 
some rods are more expensive than oth- 
ers, I can only answer that some men 
do still make rods by hand, which of 
course adds to their cost. Then, too, 
always you must pay for the reputa- 
tion of a celebrated rod. Personally, I 
am enough of a rod heretic to believe 
that carefully selected and _ properly 
cured cane may be manufactured into 
a mighty fine rod by machinery. I am 
acquainted with at least one firm that 
is proud of its machine-made rods, and 
advertises them as such.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 554—Western Trouts. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please tell me if steelheads and rainbow 
are one and the same fish, and if there 
is a book describing the different varie- 
ties of fish, showing them in colors?— 
J., New Hampshire. 

The trouts of the West are divided 
into three groups or series—the cut- 
throat, the steelhead and the rainbow— 
these again being divided into sub-spe- 
cies. There are, loosely speaking, some- 
thing like five sub-species of rainbow, 
not counting the golden trout, and, say, 
twelve cut-throats and four steelheads. 
Cutthroat, steelhead and rainbow are all 
salmon trout, true salmon, something 
the so-called Eastern brook trout is not. 
for it is a char. The steelhead is found 
in coastwise streams from British Co- 
lumbia south to Santa Barbara County, 
California, and in streams west of the 
Sienna Nevada and Cascade Range. It 
is a large, chunky fish, with relatively 
large scales. The tail is large, some- 
what forked in young fish: in adults 


appearing as tho “struck off with an 
ax.” The general coloration is olive- 
green on back, fading to silvery on 


belly. The steelhead, or Columbia River 
trout, is found in coast-wise streams 
from Puget Sound south to Elk River. 
and eastward to the head of the Rio 
Grande and Utah Basin. The fish is said 
always to have the red “cut-throat” or 
slash on the throat, while there are 
numerous black spots on the back. 
sometimes extending to the belly. While 
the red slash on the throat is said al- 
ways to be present, the coloration of 
the fish is extremely variable. Scales 
are small. It is true that some fish- 
wise individuals have claimed the cut- 
throat and steelheads are simply varie- 
ties of the rainbow, but I am measur- 
ably sure that savants today are satis- 
fied that there are three distinct fish. 
The rainbow is also found in the coast 
streams and looks very like the cut- 
throat, but lacks the slash of red on 
the throat, has often a broad median 
line-wash of red, with a tail-fin slightly 
forked, black spots appearing above the 
median line and sometimes below. The 
best thing I know of in the way of a 
hook describing the fish is “American 
Food and Game Fishes.’—O. W. S. 








Letter No. 555—Make Your Own Angling 
Book and Leader Knot. 

Editor Angling Department:—In reply 
to the Letter No. 510 in the May number, 
written by F. C., Richmond, Cal., I will 
say that the best way to get a book 
covering all the phases of angling is to 
take a number of the best sporting mag- 
azines and clip all the articles covering 
the things he would like to know, or 
zet a lot of old copies from some of his 
friends, clip them and make a scrap 
book covering these things, and he will 
soon have a book almost priceless. It 
is from my angling scrap book that I 
will answer his question regarding leader 
knot. Soak the gut until soft and pliable. 


Then start the knot as in Fig. 1 (see 
drawing), continue as in Fig. 2. Pull the 


loop numbered 2 thru the loop numbered 


1, holding tightly the end A and the 
leader B and pull tight. Trim off the 
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end A and you will have a perfect loop 
for the end of a leader or the end of a 
snell for a hook or fly. A perfect knot 
for a loop in a leader is shown in Fig. 
3. Of course soak the leader as before, 
then lay the knot as shown in Fig. 3, 
draw loop 1 thru loop 2, and holding 
ends B and C, pull tight. This makes 
a very small knot and the loop stands 
at right angles to the leader so that the 
fly will not wrap around the leader, but 
hang free and drop as it ought. I have 
made a sketch of these knots in my fly 
book so that at the important moment 
I shall not have forgotten how to tie 
them.—D. A. P., Forrest City, Ark. 

Your idea of an angling scrap book is 
a good one, tho it has the disadvantage 
that one should have two copies of 
every publication in order to cut to good 
advantage. Still, undoubtedly the mate- 
rial one desires to preserve is not often 
found on two sides of a page. I have 
bound outdoor publications after a man- 
ner of my own, indexing, and find it 
very helpful. Thanks for the knot; it is 
a splendid one. I am going to remember 
it—O. W. S&S. 








No. 556—Tackle for Light and 
Heavy Trout Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would 
it be possible for me to get a casting 
outfit that would work satisfactorily 
for both heavy and light fishing? If I 
tell you the names of the fish I have in 
mind it may help you in advising, so I 
say everything from a six-inch trout to 
a fifty-pound salmon. I have had in 
mind a level-winding quadruple reel 
costing about $20, but would like to feel 
sure it is what I need. I have landed 
three or four salmon with a fly-rod, but 
I have considered it ticklish business, 
and have noted your advice regarding 
the loss of fish when using light out- 
fits. The best fishing I have is in the 
fall when the salmon are running, so I 
am never safe from an occasional sal- 
mon nibble. Or would you advise a 
heavy salt-water rig for salmon and a 
fly pole for casting a spinner for trout? 
I imagine that the salmon trolls used 
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travel deep, and I 


salt-water ; 
don’t consider that a good feature for 


on fear 
salmon, and the streams are not very 
deep anyway. With a fly rod I don’t 
seem to be able to reach the distance I 
wish. Would a casting rig increase my 
range? <As I said before, I have never 
seen a fisherman fish. One more ques- 
tion, and then thank you very much: 
What is the price I should pay to geta 
good casting line, and a suggestion as 
to the brand, please?—G. E. M., Ore. 

I am free to 
know just what to advise you. Certain- 
ly with a casting rig, i. e., bait-casting 
rod, you can attain greater distance than 
with a fly rod. I consider seventy feet 
a good long cast for a fly, while one 
can easily cast from 125 to 150 feet with 
a short rod and multiplying rod. From 
your letter I believe I would recom- 
mend a heavy fly rod for your salmon 
fishing, such a rod as is used for the 
Atlantic salmon. No, I do not believe 
the rod exists that could be used for 
“six-inch trout and fifty-pound salmon.” 


When fishing for six-inchers, why not 
use some of the baby rods, which are 
cheap in price? I do not think that I 


would use any sort of a multiplier on a 
fly rod—don’t work satisfactorily. The 
heavier fly rod will handle any sort of 
spinner in good shape. If you wish to 
employ bait-casting methods, then get 
a heavy casting rod like the Bristol, a 
multiplying reel, line and lures, and you 
are all right. However, I would in- 
cline to the opinion that were you to 
stick to the fly rod you would be better 
satisfied with your trout fishing. As to 
a line for use with fly rod: An enamel 
is the thing, and any well-known brand 
like the “Kingfisher” will prove O. K. 
Soft-braided silk for the casting reel. 
Fifty yards of the former would cost 
you in the neighborhood of $2.50, and 
same amount of the latter $1.50 or there- 
abouts. Both will be good.—oO. W. S. 





Letter No. 557—Answering a Trout 
Problem, 
Editor Angling Department:—As we 
have the same conditions in Idaho as 


S. S. has in Colorado (see May number, 
Letter No. 518), I can fully appreciate 
how he feels in the matter. Am going 


to give the answer, which is the same 
as O. W. S. suggests: As the water is 


usually very clear, we can often see the 
big fellows swimming around, apparent- 
ly in search of something to eat, but 
politely refusing anything offered them. 
I use a Colorado or Hilderbrant spin- 
ner with either plain gang hooks or 
eyed fly, color no particular object. Cast 
out and let spinner sink to a safe dis- 
tance, depending upon the bottom, then 
reel in slowly. I have caught the big 
fellows when no one else could, and oth- 
ers who used the same method have 
done the same. Have simply dropped 
the spinner in the deep water and kept 
out of sight, then slowly raised it to the 
surface, and several of those big three- 
pounders would rush for it, with the re- 
sult of one of them accompanying me 
home for dinner. They are very slug- 
gzish and can be netted with very little 


fight, but are surely fine eating. Sev- 
eral years ago a bunch of us fellows 
carried seven cans—ten-gallon milk 


cans—of fry to one of these crater lakes, 
a distance of about five miles and over 
some of the worst country imaginable. 
I personally watched them grow—that 
is, I saw them at various intervals—and 
the third year took six on a spinner. 


Your observations regarding the an- 
nual growth of trout is of peculiar in- 





terest. There must have been an un- 
usual supply of natural food in that 
lake for the fish to grow so rapidly. 


Still, I have known of the like. Just 
to read of dynamite makes my blood 
boil. I have seen its effects—dead and 
dying fish all along a river. It seems 


as tho a charge of buckshot would be 
none too severe for those who employ 
it. On my favorite stream some time 
ago I discovered the bodies of three 
rainbow, any one of which would have 
weighed four pounds or more, blown to 
kingdom-come by dynamite. What are 
we goin to do about it? And yet, good, 
honest (?) fishermen, in order to be first 
on a stream, will steal down two or 
three days before the law is off and 
make a good catch, and boast about it 
afterward. Which is worse? Of course 
the former because minnows are killed 
as well as fish. Neither man plays fair 
with his brother angler, however. Such 
men are as dangerous to democracy as 
are the I. W. W. and folk of that stripe. 
Keep the law!—O. W. S. 


confess that I do not, 
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Letter No. 558—Just Brook Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like to ask if the common Eastern 
brook trout such as are caught in large 
numbers in the streams tributary to 
Lake Rossignol, Queens County, Nova 
Scotia, are scientifically a different fish 
than the so-called “brown trout” I have 
noticed mentioned in your magazine. At 
the mouths of the Queens County rivers 
we catch what are locally known as 
“sea trout.” As near as I can téll, as 
they progress up the streams, they turn 
a dark golden brown, and their spots, 
which are extremely brilliant when they 
leave salt water, fade partially out. Are 
these sea trout brown trout by the time 
they reach headwaters The flesh of the 
dark-colored brown trout is pink, like a 
salmon’s, while the flesh of the so-called 
brook trout is mostly white, but some- 
times showing a pinkish cast. Isn't it 
possible that all these fish are the same, 
but some are “blonds” and some “bru- 
nettes,” with a percent of neutrals If 
my supposition that the brown trout and 
the brook trout are the same fish is not 
correct, how can the reader account for 
the fact that in Lake Rossignol district 
the small trout are mostly bright col- 
ored with brilliant spots, and the large 
ones, which are very numerous, are 
mostly brown with dull spots?—P. H. M., 
Nova Scotia, Cana. 

I read your communication with in- 
terest. and not being altogether certain, 
forwarded your letter to U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, Washington D.C. Follows the 


commission’s reply: “The bureau has to 
inform you that unless the European 
brown trout (“Salmo fario”) has been 


introduced into the waters referred to, 
the trout are probably all one species 
(“Salvelinus fontinalis”’). In the region 
referred to this species is known to re- 
sort to the sea, where it is known as 
sea trout, as your correspondent states. 
The differences of color are significant 
of nothing more than differences of age, 
size, sex, condition and habitat.” The 
foregoing coincides with my own infor- 
mation—book knowledge—and I trust 
will prove satisfactory. A great many 
anglers, when they discover a trout of 
different color, are certain that they 
have a new species. Always. as has 
been pointed out in the Fireside times 
without number, color is never determi- 
native.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 559—The Whole 
Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—While I 
do not take your paper, I think you are 
the man to answer my questions. I fish 
in the Louis River here, and there are 


Art of 


some catfish in it, and they say some 
bass. Do you know? I suppose you 
have fished it. I am thinking of get- 
ting a rod—a Bristol. How long should 
it be? And the reel; please tell me 
which is the best? How big a line 
should I use? Do you advise silk? Are 


worms a good bait for bass? 


Will ’hop- 
pers appeal to catfish? 


What bait is 





best for the latter? I forgot: how long 
a line should one use? Which is the 
best—a telescopic or a jointed rod?— 
F. C. H., Neb. 


To answer your letter satisfactorily 
is utterly impossible, for you have 
practically covered fresh-water angling 
in your questions. No, I am not ac- 
quainted with the Louis River, and there 
are one or two other streams in the 
United States in which I have not fished, 
but the mere fact that one has not taken 
fish from any given water is no reason 
why he might not know how it should 
be done, for the principle. thank Heaven, 
is the same. All will depend upon what 
particular variety of angling you wish 
to employ, when it comes to the selec- 
tion of a rod. I would say, get a bait 
rod—a live-bait rod—one about 8% or 9 
ft. long. Yes, one of the Bristols would 
be all right. The reel—well, for a start- 
er, say a “Take-apart” or a “Tri-part”’ 
one with a name is the main thing 
When it comes to a line, get a Size G, 
soft-braided silk, of course, and care for 
it, drying after each trip; never put it 
away wet; it will rot. The best bait for 


catfish is perhaps minnows, with frogs 
a close second. Yes, they and black 
bass will take worms. You might pos- 


sibly get a few cat on "hoppers, but bet- 
ter for bass. I’d use a fifty-yvard line. 
As to whether or not a telescopic rod is 
better than a jointed one is a matter of 
personal opinion. The telescopic is more 
convenient sometimes. but give me the 
regular jointed rod. Read Camp’s “Fine 
Art of Fishing’’—cost you about a dol- 
lar from Outdoor Life. I can’t go into 
the matter more thoroly here.—O. W. S. 
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game department’s duties in the 


premises. 








A Lucky Hunting Day. 


Life:—It was the 
first clear morning after a week of 
heavy snowfall in January, 1915. I put 
my snow-shoes on to go out and fix up 
my traps that I had set for marten—in 
the Nit-Nat River Valley on Vancouver 
Island B. C.—when I came to think that 
I had better take my bitch out for some 
air and exercise. She had been tied up 
for so long that I was afraid she would 
be useless if I would need her. But I 
did not expect to find any cougar tracks 
that day because I had been going that 
way so many times and never saw a 
sign of one before. I did not intend to 
take a gun along because my partner 
wanted mine to hunt deer with, but he 
at last persuaded me to take his .32 
Winchester Auto. which he did not 
think would be good enough for deer. 

The C. N. Railway has a grade run- 
ning through.that country but has not 
laid steel on it yet. The best way for 
me to go to my trap line was to follow 
the grade. I had walked about four 
miles when I saw the bitch, who was 
running ahead of me, get excited. She 
was running back and forth at the end 
of a big rock cut. I thought it might be 
a deer track, so I called to her and 
stopped her till I should have time to 
come up there and see what it was. I 
had never got a cougar with her before, 
but I knew she would chase deer if I 
did not watch her. But I soon found 
out that this was no deer, but a female 
cougar with two kittens, so I told the 
bitch to go, and she needed no second 
encouragement. She went on that track 
like a streak of lightning, and it was 
only a few minutes till I heard her bark 
treed. She was standing with her front 
feet up against a small bushy hemlock 
when I came up. She was cursing some- 
thing up there that I could not see—for 
all she was worth. I thought she might 
be mistaken in the tree, so started to 
look around, and saw one of the kit- 
tens in a hemlock nearby. I shot him 
through the head and he had no more 
than hit the ground before the bitch 
was there chewing him up. But she 
soon left him and went back to the 
other tree again, so now I began to 
think that one of the others might be 
up there after all, but I could not see 
anything there from the ground. 3ut 
there was a big windfall lying close by, 
so I got up on that and could just see 
the head of the other kitten watching 
me thru the branches. I put a bullet 
thru his head and he fell at the feet of 
the bitch. She did not take much time 
chewing him but went on the trail of 
the big one. I heard her go about two 
or three hundred yards and bark treed 


Editor Outdoor 


again, and believe me, I was not long 
in getting there to help her. The big 
cat had taken refuge in a bushy cedar 
not more than twelve feet from the 
ground and she seemed to think her- 
self quite secure as she was watching 
me and the bitch like we did not con- 
cern her a bit. But she soon “bit the 
dust” with a bullet through her head. 
| packed the big cat over to where I 
had the kittens, and skinned the young 
cats, but tied the front and hind feet 
together on the big one and put her on 
like a pack sack. In this way I packed 
her all the way in to camp. 

My partner had got his deer and was 
sawing wood when I came home. He 
surely was a surprised boy and I was 
as elated as a kid myself, as neither 
of us had thought that that bitch could 
do anything but chase deer. But the 
best part of it was that I never had 
ony trouble with her chasing deer after 
that. The only tracks she would stop 
for, besides cougar, was coon, and she 
would not bother with coon much ex- 
cept when I was homeward bound after 
an all-day hunt, so I did not try to break 
her of chasing them; but she used to 
crawl in to the holes after them and I 
was afraid many times that she would 
get killed. The big cat was 9 feet 8 
inches in flesh, the kittens 5 feet 4 
inches skinned. J. E. HARLIN. 

Wash. 





Classification of Our Southwestern 
Sheep. 


Recently we have had some quite ex- 
tensive discussions thru the mail with 
one of our best-known American big- 
game sportsmen with regard to the Ovis 
nelsoni sheep of the Southwest. It 
seems many sportsmen have fallen into 
the wrong impression that the mountain 


sheep of lower California (Mexico) is 
called the Ovis nelsoni. In order to 
clear up the matter we requested an 


opinion on the subject from Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, chief of the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey, Wash., who replied as 
follows: 

“At the present time a considerable 
number of different species or subspe- 
cies of mountain sheep have been des- 
cribed from various parts of Western 
North America. No careful scientific 
study has yet been made of these ani- 
mals to determine definitely the number 
of kinds of sheep which really exist 
We have certain well-marked types, such 
as the white sheep of Alaska (Ovis 
dalli), the Stone sheep (Ovis stonei) of 
northern British Columbia, and the big 
horn sheep (Ovis canadensis) of the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada and the 


so far as color 
represent 


United States, which, 
and other characteristics go, 
well-marked types. 

“The relationship and status of the 
different kinds of mountain sheep which 
have been named from the United 
States and Mexico remain still to be de- 
termined when a proper collection con- 
taining large series of these animals can 
be studied. At the present time it is, 
of course, more or less necessary for us 
to recognize the forms which have been 
named. Among these, Ovis nelsoni is 
one of the smallest of the forms with 
lighter horns, which occurs in the moun- 
tains about Death Valley, California, 
and the mountains lying immediately 
adjacent in Nevada. 

“In the desert ranges of Southeastern 
California and extending thence into the 
similar desert mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, is a large-horned sheep which 
Mr. D. G. Elliott named Ovis cremno- 
bates from specimens taken at Matomi, 
in the southern end of the San Pedro 
Martir Mountains of Lower California. 

“To the eastward, along the southern 
boundary of Arizona, another sheep, 
closely related to the sheep of lower 
California, was named Ovis gaillardi. 
This animal is supposed to range in the 
desert mountains of Southern Arizona 
and Northwestern Sonora. 























A HORNED COW MOOSE. 

This picture was sent us by W. H. Frederick of 
Thief River Falls, Minn. This is purely a freak, 
such oddities occurring also in elk, deer and 
antelope occasionally. 
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A stringing shot that let four birds get by 





LMOST every hunter has 


had his share of “‘unaccount- 


ables” —those unbelieve- : a 
able misses where aim was true 2 
but bird got by. 


Real bona-fide “‘unaccountables” 
are due to faulty, patchy patterns or 
bad stringing. Theinsert shows how 
a bad stringing shot can miss four 

















What (¥) means 


2 This mark on a Winchester barrel 
means that the gun has passed the 
“Winchester Provisional and Defi- 
nitive Proof” test, having been fired 
many times for smooth action and 
accuracy, and strength-tested by 








big birds flying in close formation. 

Bad stringing and patchy patterns 
alwaysgotogether. They lose more 
birds than any other gun faults. 

Where weak, stringy patterns 
persist regardless of the high quality of shell 
used, the trouble can be traced to defects in 
the gun barrel, the chamber, bore and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more than faulty 
choking tends to mash and “ball” the shot, 
making the pellets fall short or fly wild. And 
if a gun is faulty in its most vital part, the 
chamber, the chances are that the bore is 
also carelessly made. 

From chamber to choke, the barrels of the 
famous Winchester Repeaters are bored to 
make the shell throw its highest pattern. 
They are free from shot-jamming defects. They 
let the shell do its full work. 





about 7% lbs; 
popular with 
slight recoil. 





Model 12. Hammerless take-down repeating shotgun. 
in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs; 


The aim is just ahead of the leading bird. Only 10% of the charge is there to 
meet the bird when it flies into the pattern. 29% or 30% of the charge crosses 
the bird's line of flight after it has got by. The two center birds are flying too 
high for the bulk of this shot, and get by thru the holes in the thin pattern. 
Only a sprinkling of shot falls around the near bird. 


*‘Line’’ test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward the light 
and look through the bore. It looks like a 
highly polished mirror. Not a false shade 
throughout the bore. Sight through the bore 
at a horizontal black line on the window. 
This line will throw a “V" shadow in the 
bore. Tilt the barrel till the point of the “V” 
touches the muzzle. The perfect “V” shows 
absence of irregularities. This is the “line” test 


of a perfect bore. No faulty barrel can pass 
this test—the “V” will be distorted. 






in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs. 
women and new shooters, 


PE ead Lal 


Mode! 97.7Take-down repeating shotgun. 
7% lbs; in 16 gauge, weight about 79 lbs. The 


Made in 12 gauge, weight 


because of its lightness and very 


favorite 


firing 25% to 40% excess loads. 


Your dealer will show you 
Winchester guns and 
ammunition 


Before you take to the woods this fall, 
get your dealer to show you a Winchester Re- 
peater—Model 97 for hammer action, Model 
12 for hammerless. Your sportman’s instinct 
will tell you it’s the best weapon you could 
choose. Leading hardware and sporting-goods 
dealers in every community carry Winchester 
arms and ammunition. They will be glad to 
assist you in selecting the gun best suited to 
your needs. Upon the request, we will mail 
you free of charge, the complete catalog of 


Winchester Guns and Loaded Shells. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
DEPT. 5008, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


more 





Made in 12 gauge, weight about 


with shooters 


who prefer a slide forearm repeating shotgun with a hammer. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Still farther to the east another moun- 
tuin sheep has been named Ovis guada- 
lupensis. It is known from the Guada- 
lupe Mountains on the border between 
Southeastern New Mexico and Texas. 
Across the border, in the desert moun- 
tain ranges of Chihuahua, and probably 
ranging north into Southwestern New 
Mexico, is a mountain sheep which has 
been described from specimens taken in 
Northwestern Chibuahua as ‘Ovis mexi- 
canus.’ This covers, so far as I know, 
all of the sheep described from our 
Southwestern border and from Northern 
Mexico.” 


Another Plea for the Wyoming 
Elk. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—lIt is estimated 
there are about twenty thousand elk in 
Jackson’s Hole—the last large herd of 
big game in the United States, which 
is rapidly going the route of the buf- 
falo. I have been a close observer of 
the elk conditions here for a number 
of years, and must say that they are 
decreasing at an enormous rate, and 
the conditions are frightful. 

I should think that the State Game 
Department, the federal authorities, the 
Elks Lodge, the American Game Pro- 
tective Association and all others vital- 
ly interested in the preservation of wild 
life would co-operate and get together 
and arrange to adjust matters in such 
a way that they would be satisfactory 
to the cowman, the sportsmiin, the lover 
of big game and the settlers in this 
community, and thus prevent the whole- 
sale unlawful killing of the elk, which 


is now going on at such a rate that 
the authorities seem unable to cope 
with the situation. 

There is only one solution to this 


problem, and that is, to buy out a few 
ranches adjoining the elks’ winter 
range and bedding grounds, and throw 


open these places, thereby giving free 
inlet and outlet to the government 


ranch, where they are prepared to feed 
any number during the period of a hard 
winter. 

Make this a game preserve and sta- 
tion the rangers in the hills where they 
can protect the game, instead of having 
them live in these small burgs and ride 
out occasionally when the weather per- 


mits. If we are going to preserve these 
elk, why not take steps to do so at 


once; otherwise there will be no elk to 
preserve. 

The number of bulls that are unlaw- 
fully slaughtered on their winter range 
every year is something enormous, and 
the illegal traffic in elk teeth (by the 
unscrupulous) still continues to be a 
very profitable business for those few 
that are engaged in it. 

It is to be hoped that this matter 
will have careful and prompt attention 
by those most interested; otherwise, 
with the existing feelings toward the 
elk in this country they are doomed to 
IMAN H. WILSON. 
Jackson's Hole, Wyo. 


. 
go. 


Hunting for Bears and Ibex. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from a hunting trip in Idaho on 


which I killed three bears—a_ large 
brown and a couple of 2-year-olds. The 
big one’s hide measured 7% ft. long 


and 6% ft. wide. The bears didn’t be- 
gin to come out until the first part of 
May. I also killed three coyotes on 
this trip. 


Deer are on the increase here. I saw 
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more deer and deer sign this spring 
than during all of my eight spring hunts 
before in this section. 

I expect now to pull for the Salmon 
River and Thunder Mountain country 
to look for the Idaho ibex, which is re- 
ported to be there. A big-game hunter 
and trapper who has hunted from New 
Mexico to British Columbia claims he 
has killed several ibex, and says he 
will show them to me, so I will find out 
for myself. JAS. R. GILL. 


Idaho. 
Note.—We fear you will have about 
aus difficult a task in tracing up this 


Idaho ibex as you would if you went 


out to look for the Philaloo bird or 
the side-hill gouger. We heard of the 


ibex in Idaho about twenty years ago 
while hunting in Montana, but our im- 
pressions now are that it is an absolute 
imyth. At that time there was supposed 
to be some very small deer in Montana, 
too, which they called the gazelle, and 
altho the gazelle may have existed, yet 
we have never been able to see one. 
These gazelles were supposed to weigh 
in the neighborhood of forty pounds— 
i very diminutive deer. We wish you 
the best of luck in your quest of the 
ibex, but hope you are not counting too 
strongly on getting one.—KEditor. 


A Sportsmen’s Headquarters. 


Sportsmen all over America will be 
interested in the unique ‘Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters” which has just been 


opened in New York by the Winchester 


Repeating Arms Company, on Fifth 
Avenue at Fortieth Street.  Sports- 


men’s Headquarters provides a national 
meeting place and exchange for sports- 
men, trap shooters, anglers, gun club 
inembers, hunters, guides—in fact, all 
who are interested in the great out- 
doors. To followers of the rod as well 
as the gun it will be a genuine mecca 
where the atmosphere of sea and stream 
and stories of deeds with line and tac- 
kle will be exchanged as well as remi- 
niscences of the hunt and the traps. 
Here, in the comfortable quarters 
which have been furnished for the pur- 
pose, sportsmen will find the fulfill- 
ment of that long-felt need for a cen- 
tralized place of gathering where broth- 
ers of the great fraternity of the out- 
of-doors can meet one another, when in 
the big city, talk over old experiences 
and new adventures planned, and se- 
cure such information as they may re- 
quire for the pursuit of their sport. 
Kor here in one spot, available to all 
without cost and without obligation, the 
Winchester Company will gather and 
dispense to all sportsmen, general and 
cetailed information regarding fishing 
und shooting, fish and game _ laws, 
places to hunt and seasons and kinds 
of game in each, the kind of equipment 
needed, information about guides, rail- 
road fares, arms, ammunition and tac- 
kle such as has never been available in 


such a centralized bureau before. In- 
stead of writing separately to state 


ufter state as to its particular require- 
ments on hunting licenses and fish and 
game laws, all will be accessible at 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters. 

Whether the sportsman calls person- 
ally or writes, he will be furnished with 
the desired information. Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters is to be the national 
quarters that all sportsmen may regard 
as theirs, a place to drop in and make 
themselves at home and a place to uti- 
lize to the full for their information and 
assistance. It is prepared to render 





them complete service along the line o! 
all outing equipment. 

Mr. Thomas A. Davis, widely known 
to sportsmen thruout America and for 
many years a member of the Winches- 
ter organization, is in charge of Sports- 
men’s Headquarters. He will be assist 
ed by Mr. J. H. Cameron, who has had 
a long experience with sporting goods 
and who has been with the Winchester 
organization neatly thirty years, and by 
Mr. R. H. Boyd, an authority on all 
subjects pertaining to the great out 
doors, who was for ten years with one 
of New York’s leading sporting goods 
houses and who is an out-of-doors man 
of long experience. These men know 
the sportsmen’s needs and how to Sat- 
isfy them, and they are at Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters expressly to do that to 
the utmost. 

Sportsmen in planning their future 
trips are invited to call upon Sports- 
men’s Headquarters for any informa- 
tion they may desire on such topics as 
where different kinds of fish and game 


are to be found, the best routes to 
take, the best hotels in the localities 
selected, the best places to secure 


guides, the sporting equipment they will 
require, the ammunition or tackle best 
adapted to all kinds of fish or game, 
regulations of the different states on 
hunting licenses, game laws and restric- 
tions, the character of various game 
countries, the seasons for hunting and 
fishing in different sections and any of 
the thousand and one bits of informa- 
tion they may desire. 

Letters to Sportsmen’s Headquarters 
in regard to these questions will be 
promptly and cheerfully answered and 
visitors will be made most welcome. 

If you are planning a trip to New 
York write to Sportsmen’s Headquar- 
ters and they will make reservations 
for you to insure a comfortable and 
pleasant visit in the city. 

You will find Sportsmen’s Headquar- 
ters the ideal spot to swap hunting ex- 
periences and advice with fellow-sports- 
men. Everything possible will be done 
to make sportsmen all over the country 
feel thoroly at home when in New York 
and to provide a centralized and effi- 
cient service such as the sportsmen of 
America have never enjoyed before. 








Protect the Beaver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The beaver is 
a fur-bearing animal of great value to 
the people of this state. This harmless 
animal builds dams at the headwaters 
of our mountain streams and spring 
runs; this conserves the waters in such 
localities that the moisture from flood 
water and melting snows is held back 
for future use in the dry part of the 
season for irrigation below on_ the 
farms and in our reservoirs. The bea- 
ver dams furnish ideal locations for 
planting young trout. They are natura! 
retaining ponds for trout fry. Such 
water has an abundant supply of 
aquatie plant life that furnishes water 
insects which are the natural food of 
young trout. 

The beaver do not eat the fishes, but 
get their food from aquatic plants. 
roots, grass and the bank of the wil- 
low or quaking aspen trees. 

The fact is that the beaver destroys 
only the cottonwoods, quaking aspen 


trees and willows along the banks of 
sand streams, and then only cut down 
a few trees to get the bark for food. 
The state had better by all odds pay for 
what few worthless trees these intense- 
ly beautiful, industrious and harmless 









ave a New Way 


—Easier, Quicker, Pleasanter 
Then Compare It With the Old Way 


Facts such as these convince the home shaver that harsh, slow ways are no longer neccessary. 
Shavaid, the new, soothing beard-softener, replaces annoying and harmful operations, saves time, 
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gives new delight. To learn its merit, send for a Free Trial Tube. 


ERE is a new satisfying 
way to gain a comfort 
shave. A way now being 
adopted by men the 

nation over. 


This welcome offering is 
Shavaid. It is a scientific pre- 
paration, perfected after count- 
less experiments and tests. 


It revolutionizes home shav- 
ing. It turns an irksome task 
into a refreshing pleasure. Once 
you try it you will never give 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no ‘‘rubbing 
in’’ of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor ‘‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid isa cooling, sooth- 
ing balm. 















This way is quicker. Yet 
it protects the skin. Harsh 
treatments bring wrinkles too 
soon, 


Hot water applications make 
the face tender and bring the 
blood to the surface. That 
causes abrasions. 


With Shavaid, you can obtain 
a close shave without irritation. 
The Shavaid way keeps the skin 
firm and smooth. The razor 
glides over easily. 














it up. 
It Saves All This 


Shavaid saves hot water applications. It saves 
rubbing the lather in. It saves waiting for the 
beard tosoften. It saves doctoring an irritated 
skin with lotion afterwards. It means a quick 
shave, an easy shave, aluxuryshave. It avoids 
discomforts in a close shave. It does instantly 
what old shaving methods never could do at all. 


If all this is so, you want it. You will 
never shave without it. No man abuses his 
face willingly. 


Old vs. New 


Simply coat the dry beard thinly with Shav- 
aid, before applying lather. Note the cooling, 
soothing effect. 


Note how the lather remains moist and 
creamy. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





And best of all, no lotions are 
necessary afterwards, for Shavaid 
is in itself a cooling, soothing, healing 
emollient. Its daily use keeps the cuticle in 
condition. 


See If You Agree 


We realize in introducing such an inno- 
vation that the quickest way for it to win its 
rightful popularity, is to hasten its use by as 
many men as possible. 


So we offer here, via coupon, a Free Trial 
Tube. It contains sufficient Shavaid for a 
convincing test. 


After using this Trial Tube, and agreeing 
that you do not want to be without it, you 
can then bpy Shavaid from your druggist at 
50c a tube. 





P| BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. 


t Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to i 
3 MMM « oshes acrinle™ sealed deta Sto Sid Sweatsh walkin oes i 
5 INNS S55 bes on cxcaae Gu guueninndewes i 
i Pi nbasdweaeraates' cs ih iinet iteas eases I 
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"Bigs er 


than Weather ” 
Genuine Sport Garments 


ORN by hunters, trappers and 

\Y fishermen, who know, because 

they are not only built on com- 

fortable lines, with all sportsmen’s con- 

veniences, but are made of the ,enuine 

north country wool which has made 
Patrick cloth famous. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
cloth. It is essentially a north country 
product, made of the thick, warm, lon}- 
fiber wool from “sheep that thrive in 
the snow.” 


The Patrick label is a sure iden- 
tification of these bigger-than- 
weather outing Zarments that 
resist wind, cold and moisture. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he does 
not handle the line let us refer you to 
one who does. Send for the Patrick 
Style Book, also for Elbert Hubbard's 
book, “‘ Bizzer Than Weather.”” FREE, 


PATRICK 


























Pure Nor thern U Wool® 


; 


|animals destroy for pri 


FF from Sheep that thrive ini the Seow’ 








INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6 at 
$3 


. 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if notsatisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as & hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today 


Metz & Schloerb 84 Main Street 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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vate land own- 
|ers, than pass an act for their exter- 
mination. To have these valuable fur 
animals exterminated is a step forward 
in a dangerous direction that may prove 
of mighty importance to every stockman 
and farmer and business interest of the 
state. Without these beaver dams at 
|eatch-basins below timber-line in our 
|mountains, great — of snow-water 
and water-spouts can come rushing 
/down mountain elke to the villages 
Ibe low to destroy and overflow reser- 
|voirs that will endanger crops, lawns 
‘and property to the amount of thou- 
|}sands of dollars. This may look at this 
time as an exaggerated statement, but 
it is only a matter of time, if we un- 
|dertake to destroy the balance in na- 
|ture, that we must pay the penalty. 

| We are converting our forests that 
the moisture, rainfall and melting snows 
may be held in storage for irrigation 
during the dry summer seasons. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the 
Federal Government to build reclama- 
{tion dams and reservoirs in our moun- 
tains to conserve water in storage that 
ifloods in our great rivers in spring 
|time may be held in check, to prevent 
destruction of life and property as well 
as to conserve the waste water for 
|beneficial use; otherwise our pine-clad 
{mountains will be like the treeless 
mountains and rocky gulches of the Em- 
pire of China. 

The beaver is the 
| animal known, for his size, that is found 
iin the world. If man was known for 
such efficiency and industrious activity 
ifor good, he would not be found spend- 
|ing his time creating bills to extermin- 
ate this most valuable fur-bearing ani- 
imal, which is now protected by a close 
;season in all the mountain states in the 
| Union. S. E. LAND 
| Colo. 


most industrious 





Hunting in Upper Burma. 
| Kditor Outdoor Life:—I have done 
iquite a lot of hunting here (Yenang 
|young, upper Burma) and am just get- 
a mauling by a bull bison that 


ting: over 
me in a bamboo jungle after 


chs irged 





with a .404 Jeffery; 
|put’ he was some sick bull. In this, 
|however, he did not have a thing on 


me for, 
lin bed for s 
|ried by coolies for twenty miles 


I was sick too. I was laid up 
seven days after being car- 
through 





the jungles. But I brought his head in. 
gave him his death shot with my sec- 
ond gun, a .280 Ross. 

Out this trip I got a bear, a Sahga, a 
bison and a fair elephant, besides many 
small buck (gyee) and pea fowl. 

On my return to the States I am 
going to call at Denver and will drop 
in and tell you something about hunt- 
ing in Burma, for I talk better than I 
write, or at least it is easier for me. 
There is no end to the game here. For 
deer we have only to go eight or ten 
miles from town. Duck we can get 
within three miles, but seven miles 
away there is a large lake, and there 
they absolutely teem-—thousands of 
all kinds and no bag limit. But 
the boys here are good sports and the 
word game hog is unknown, so no one 
ever Slaughters them, as they could very 
easily. SAM H. DAVIS. 








Sheep Horns Approaching the 
Record in Size. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a photopraph of two rams and a 
goat that were killed by my brother 
and myself in 1914, on Fording River, 
north of Michel, near the Alberta-British 
Columbia line. The present measure- 
ments of the big head at right of pic- 
ture are: Circumference at base of horn 
16% in.; circumference of horn at mid- 
dle of curl, 15 in.; spread, 19 in.; length 
of curl, outside, 423% in. The measure- 
ments of the left-hand head as seen in 
picture are: Circumference at base, 
16% in.; length around outside curve, 
371, in. 

The Michel head, about 
wrote you some time ago, is more mas- 
Sive than the left-hand horns shown 
above. 

I also send you a photograph of the 
camp we used when we killed these 
1ams. (Too dim for a good reproduc- 
tion.—KEditor.) This photograph has 
guite a history. It was with me on the 
yattle fields of Flanders and the Somme. 
{t has been on Hill 60 and Mt. Sorrel, 
and at Courcelet on the Somme, where 
1 got put out of it. It went over the 
top with me as a member of the First 
Canadian Battalion that went over on 
the Somme on September 9, 1916, some- 
where near Moquet farm. 

Alberta. 


which I 


W. YATES. 









































IN. CURL OF 


WHAT A 42% 


HORN ON A SHEEP LOOKS LIKE—SEE RIGHT HAND HEAD. 
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Porcupines Bad Medicine for 
Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About two 
months ago two of my large malamutes 
were lost at night and killed a porcu- 
pine about fifty feet from our cabin. 
When I found them in the morning 
there was nothing left of the porky but 
a piece of skin and quills about the 
size of your hand. There were several 
Eskimos here at the time. We all 
pulled quills for over an hour. The 
leader was in the worst condition. I 
pulled over two hundred out of his 
mouth. They were down his throat as 
far as I could see; besides his feet were 
full, too. The natives all said he sure 
would die. But after I finished pulling 
the quills he seemed all right. And to- 
day he is as good as ever. Where did 
those quills go that he ate? Some of 
the white people here say that after 
they get to a dog’s stomach they will 
dissolve. About a week after the dogs 
killed that porcupine one of my little 
bird dogs found the piece of porcupine 
that I had thrown away. He ate the 
rest of it, and again I pulled quills, but 
the porcupine did not agree with him 
as it did with the malamute. I noticed 
in about a week he was getting touchy 
on his right side. I rubbed my hand 
over it and felt something like a pin 
sticking out of his flank. On close ex- 
amination I found it to be the end of 
a quill. I removed it with the pliers 
and the next day took four more near 
the same place. That same day I no- 
ticed his side begin to swell and it kept 
swelling for three days and got so bad 
he could only drag himself on two legs. 
He had no use of his hind legs at all. 
His side was hard as a board and 
swelled up about the size of two base- 
balls. Well, I thought sure he was go- 
ing to die. But the fourth morning af- 
ter it began to swell his side broke and 
today he is as well as ever. The bird 
dog was about three months old and 
the other dogs were about two years. 
Could it be that the puppy’s stomach 
was tender and the quills went thru, 
and those of the older dogs too tough? 
It is too much for me. 

There is Something else that I wish 


you could throw some light on. Why 
is it that the salmon we get here 
in Alaska will not “salmon” a_ dog, 


while down in Oregon if you show a 
dog a piece of salmon it will nearly 
kill him? The salmon we get up here 
look just the same as they do in Ore- 
zon. We called them there silver sides, 
and if I am any judge of fish they are 
the same. The dogs here eat the fish 
raw or cooked, while down in Oregon 
if a dog got a piece of salmon he sure 
had a sick spell coming. 
Alaska. ARCHIE R. FERGUSON. 


Answer :—The suffering dogs will go 
thru to kill a porcupine is unbelievable, 
and they never profit by it. The only 
time I ever saw a dog faint away was 

hen one was having some quills ex- 
tracted. It was a black fox-hound. So 
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many hot debates have taken place con- 
cerning quills, that we respectfully de- 
cline to offer an opinion on the subject. 
To rid the tissues of foreign bodies, 
nature has a way of forming pockets of 
pus, and the pus burrows thru the 
tissues to an outlet so the foreign body 
is gradually released from the tissue. 
In reference to your observation con- 
cerning salmon being fed to dogs, and 


that Alaska salmon will not injure a 
dog, but Oregon salmon is poison to 


the canine This discussion, like 
“Black Tongue,” is always with us. I 
do not feel qualified to write on sal- 
moned dogs. When I was up in that 
country I could not find anyone who 
had had salmoned dogs. My short ar- 
ticle that once appeared in Outdoor 
Life on salmoned dogs seemed to cre- 
ate a good deal of interest on the sub- 
ject. In a later discussion as to why 
Alaska salmon was innocuous to dogs, 
and Oregon salmon harmful, I enter- 
tained the belief that a certain poison 
is developed in the salmon during the 
time they spend in certain localities, 
and at certain seasons, which causes 
the harm, or that the salmon flesh un- 
dergoes certain changes which on be- 
ing eaten develops this effect.—W. C. 
Cox, kennel editor. 
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Refers Trapping Applications to 
Forest Supervisor. 


The following is one of the provisions 
of an agreement entered into between 
Smith Riley, district forester of this 
section, and W. T. Judkins, state game 
warden of Wyoming. We believe a 
similar agreement has been signed by 
Mr. Riley with other states: “No per- 
mits will be issued by the state game 
warden authorizing the trapping of fur 
bearing animals within the Bighorn, 
Shoshone, Washakie, Medicine Bow and 
Hayden National Forests and that por- 
tion of the Black Hills National Forest 
which is located in the state of Wyo- 
ming until the application for such per- 


mit has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the forest supervisor con- 
cerned.” 





The Predatory Animal Evil. 


{ditor Outdoor Life :—April’s issue of 
Outdoor Life contained a short article 
by G. A. Tremper of Montana setting 
forth the big fact concerning the de- 
predations of predatory animals, in- 
cluding birds of prey. On one of the 
numbers of the Arms and the Man, I 
wrote a similar article. I am prepar- 
ing a resolution for our Alaska Fish 
and Game Club to be sent to everyone 
interested we can think of setting forth 
the club’s policy recommending that a 
commission be appointed by United 
States and Canada to take joint action 
in investigating the wild life situation 
in Northern America. 

I am firmly convinced that 
amount of useful, desirable wild 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 





Do not send 
nal 


Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 





PRICE 
$2.50 
Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY iwis’Ssua? 








Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


D N’T send a penny. Just send 
**Send me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ 
freetrial.’’ We willsend it prepaid right to your home. hen 
it comes merely deposit $4.75 with the and then wear 
the ring for 10 full days. if you, or if any of your friends 
can tell It from a dia: id, s it back, But if you decide 
to buy it—send us $2.60 a month until $18.75 has been paid. 
W: Send your name now. Tell us which 

rite Today of the solid gold rings illustrated above 
you wish (ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to se: nger size. 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. T7088Chicago 


our name and say: 




















FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 




















BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


It increases blood 
elreulation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 




















Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity; be neither 
fat nor thin 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering 
from @ goitre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 
somnia, prostate 
giand trouble and 


Invented and Patented by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


varicose veins? 
Remember this Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires toconnect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 








WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











tures would 
iture’s balance between 


. Outdoor Life 


fold if 
animals 


na- 
of 


increase many 


the 


| prey and those largely herbivorous were 
'restored by killing a sufficient number 


| ficiently 


of the former. 

I believe public funds are rarely, if 
ever, spent as profitably, from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents, to say 
nothing of pleasure and sport fur- 
nished, as by paying out bounties suf- 
high to encourage men who 
know how to make a vigorous attack 


on all animals found productive of 
more harm than good. 


I do not know any better plan than to 
get the two governments, equally con- 
cerned, to investigate thoroly, then take 
joint action. 

Others seem to be working along the 


same lines. The time seems ripe for 
action. Knowing your deep interest in 
lall things pertaining to game conser- 


vation, should our club’s activities along 


ithis line meet with your approval, I am 


;a Sympathy chord in my makeup. 


sure we would consider you a valuable 


addition to our little army of sup- 
porters. WRIGHT WENRICH. 
Alaska. 


The Human Side of Humanity. 


El 
Talk,” 


Comancho:—Your article, “Sign 
in Mareh Outdoor Life has struck 
In 
my life on the range years ago and on 


/my ranch in later years I have gathered 
|some treasures of thought you possess. 


| things 


Where did I get them? From the wild 
as you call them—from the 
wounded buck, the fluttering grouse— 
the coyote, bobeat and wolf securely 
held in the stiff jaws of a trap. The 


icoyote, sir, is the one who taught me 


most. I have trapped them—scores of 
them—and the look in the eyes of a suf- 


|fering, tethered coyote has grown to be 
something I can hardly stand. At first, 





not bothering me at all, then a slight 
wavering as I stepped down from my 
horse to kill that wild thing and reset 


the trap—this feeling growing and 
growing until my visits to the traps 


were at an earlier hour in the morning, 
ending with a quick dispatch of the 
sufferer, until at last I have quit the 
game altogether, except to stop the 
robbing of the chicken coop or the calf 
bunch. 

People wonder why. “Why don’t you 
trap, Wayne? You used to do a lot ot 
it; don’t you know a good coyote is 
worth about $15?” I’m going to hand 
them your article to read as an answer 
hereafter. 

Yours for the wild folks’ sake, 

D. WAYNE GEORGE. 

So. Dak. 


Barn Owls Are Mice Killers. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I was much in 
terested to read the correspondence be- 
tween Dr. E. W. Nelson and Mr. Quarles 
relative to pole-traps for “predatory” 
birds which have a habit of visiting 
game farms. While predatory birds kill 
some hand-raised game, there are not 
enough of them to be really harmful, 
whereas rats and mice take a heavy toll. 
It has been my experience, and I’ve 


raised about every kind of game bird 
that can be raised in captivity (with 
good and bad luck alternating), that 


hawks and owls often visit game farms 
on errands of mercy—to catch rats and 
mice, and even cats—and I always wel- 
comed them and they did no harm. The 
pole-trap is a relic of the old played-out 
continental game-keeper method, and 
takes many innocent victims. What, for 
instance, will be the loss if barn owls 
are caught? The enclosed photo tells 
the tale how they destroy mice! 
ra. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 

















MICE SKULLS CONTAINED IN PELLETS AT FOOT OF TREE 
HUNDREDS OF MICE SKULLS BUT NOT A FEATHER SEEN. 


INHABITED BY BARN OWL‘ 
PHOTO BY T. H. JACKSON. 
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IN THE FUR FIELD 


A.R.HARDING - 




















Trapping Hints. 
By A. R. Harding. 


There is an old saying that fur is 
good any month that has an “R” in it. 
Some trappers evidently believe it, for 
they begin with September—first fall 
month with an “R.” High up in the 
mountains and the Far North they, of 
course, have a little value. November, 
however, is soon enough to begin. Game 
and fur laws show lawful season. 

Skunk and marten are the first to 
“prime up,” closely followed by coon, 
mink, foxes, wolves, ete. Water ani- 
mals—muskrat, otter, beaver—are not 
strictly prime until about February. 
Weasel are prime when the fur turns 
white. Other furs are also prime by 
this time. 

The person who expects to become a 
successful trapper has made a good 
start by closely observing the habits of 
fur animals. To know where to make 
sets is as much of successful trapping 
as knowing how to set. Experienced 
trappers know this, but these hints are 
largely for the inexperienced. 

The home of the mink is usually near 
water. Males are great travelers. There 
are a good many different sets that can 
be used in taking this animal. Blind 
sets seem to be much used in the South, 
as bait does not seem to attract there 
as elsewhere. , Both bait and blind sets 
are used in most other parts of the 
country. 

In farming localities, where there are 
tiles or ditches, the outlet is apt to be 
a good set. Look for tracks, and if 
any are there you have a good set. 
Cover trap with whatever substance at 
hand, even if the set is in water. Other 
likely places will be found along the 
edge of the water where the bank is 
steep. If a place can be found with 
only a few inches between bank and 
water, remove just enough 








end may mean a catch. Muskrat and 
other dens near water are good places 


to make sets. All of these are known | 
as blind sets. 
In many parts of the country, espe- | 


cially where it is cold, a good many 


mink are caught at bait sets. - Fowl, 
rabbit, fish are all good bait. A very 


good set for some places, near where | 


mink travel, is made by driving stakes 
into the ground close together, making 
an enclosure about eight inches wide 
facing the water and extending back, 
say, fourteen inches, leaving end near- 
est water open. Trap is set at open 
end and carefully covered. Bait is 
placed at back end and fastened. Top 
of the pen has been covered so that 
only way for an animal to get bait is 
to enter over trap. Sets of this kind 
are also good for coon and same bait 
as mentioned for mink is good for coon. 
In fact, sets of this kind are good for 
skunk, civet cat and opossum where the 
trapper prefers to catch them at feed- 
ing grounds rather than dens. Seis of 
this kind will also catch wildcats. 
Skunk and muskrat are both very 
easy to catch, but as both are much 
trapped, especially by beginners, a few 
“hints” will be given. Muskrat are 
largely caught where there is sign of 
its feeding. Traps should be set in 
about three inches of water, so the ani- 
mal is more apt to be caught by hind 
leg. Contrary to general belief, musk- 
rat do not gnaw off their feet. Some- 
times when caught by front leg, bone 
broken, they do twist out. The hind 
leg is larger, so best to set trap three 
to four inches deep, which means more 





dirt, so that trap when set 
and covered, will be level “pei 
with balance of surround- 
ings. In localities where 
the ground freezes consid- 
erable the excavation for 
trap should be lined with 
grass, leaves or some sub- 
stance so jaws will not 
freeze to ground. If the 
set is well done there will 
be nothing to indicate that 
i trap is there. 

Where mink travel along 
streams and no _ suitable 
narrow place can be found, 
stones, logs, ete., if skill- 
fully placed, will aid in 
zuiding the animal into 
trap. Stakes are some- 
times driven close together, 
leaving only an open space 
of a few inches to set trap. 
Hollow logs placed near 
the water are pretty sure 




























Sloan’s along! 
OTING a gun all day in 


the rain, a little twinge of 
rheumatism, sore muscles, 
stiff joints—think of the many 
times you’ll need Sloan’s Lini- 


ment in camp or afield! Don’t 
forget to keep a bottle handy. Apply 
a little and let it keep you in trim 
for the sport ahead. Penetrates 
without rubbing. Brings warm, 
comforting relief promptly. All 
druggists. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Keep 1t handy 
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-Your furs to 


FUNSIER 


Get most money for your furs. Because 
we supply the international market, we 
can pay, the highest prices you can get 
an re. All our grading done by experts; every 
pelt beings quae wae is worth. Over 500,000 
trappers ship to Funsten because Funsten pays 
in cash, not promises. 

9 H Get Funsten “*3-in- 
Trappers’ Supplies Ss: Book FREE. 
Baits, traps, guns, smokers at factory 
prices. Also shows best trapping meth- 
ods, game laws, animals in color. Write! 


FunstenBros.&Co. 
choses Guiding St. Louis, Mo. 














































to be explored by passing 
mink. A trap set at either 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TRAPPER’S CABIN AND A DAY’S CATCH. | 





STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's # eat 
Hole. ti 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 















Let Us Tan Mons Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when s0 ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
sgn _ fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL, 


Highest Prices 
Promptly Paid 


(CHECK by return mail! Ship your 
furs—all kinds—today while market 
is active! Small shipments get same 
attention aslarge, Experts grade every 
pet and and give youtop prices. Write for 
REE book of Trapping. Shipping 
Tags. Market Reports, Etc. 


Drives ani- 
4 — ~ Price 
post - oo 
pa id 222 
Trap Bargains! 
Look! No. 1 traps 
$1.35 adoz. Others Sust aslow. Get our § 
price list. Write today! 


F. C. TAYLOR 
FUR CO. 


i For 
726 Fur Exchange B 
St. Louis, Mo. me 
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|hind-leg catches. 
|fastened that 
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thru 
streams are 


scent 











Sportsman and Trappers, muskrats 
are higher than a cat's back. With 
these little fellows abounding in 
nearly every stream, lake and marsh 
in America, and withthem averaging 
around $2 apiece it ie a business 
proposition as well asa sporting one. 
‘Ten’ Rat Catching Muskrat Sets’’, is 
the guide written in the language of 
the backswood by an old muskrat 
trapper who tells you how to bring 
the bacon home. Price$ 1 postpaid. 
Orders promptly sent 








PERCY H. TUCKER, Peace Dale, Rhode Island. 








Do You Take Pictures? 


baany gh bape sample of our big magazine, show- 


make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 





Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Chains should be so 
a muskrat, when caught, 


can not get to land when it is pretty 


sure to get tangled up and drown. 
Corn, apple, potato, parsnip and pump- 
kin are all used for bait. Corn—a 


dozen grains or so—had best be placed 
several inches from trap. Any of the 
other baits should be cut in small pieces 
and placed near. 


When trapping for animals in and 
near water—muskrat, otter, beaver, 


mink, coon—it is policy to either stake 
out in deep water or fasten wire to 
chain and tie a weight to trap. When 
a catch is made the animal is apt to 
make for deep water and is quickly 
drowned, as a_ rule, which lessens 
chance of escape. 

Skunk, civet cat and opossum are 
easily taken in traps set at dens. It is 
best to cover trap, for there is no tell- 
ing what animal might happen along. 
A good many mink and an occasional 
fox has been caught when least ex- 
pected. Traps set in trails leading 
from one den to another are often suc- 
cessful in making catches. 

Foxes are cunning and usually diffi- 
cult to catch. Suecess is sometimes had 
by carefully setting in cattle or other 
trails which they follow; others are 
caught at the carcass of horses, cattle 
still others at trails leading 
thickets and woods; logs across 
also at times used. 

A great many fox trappers use the 
described in last month’s issue, 
while others prefer the following: Chop 
up fine the carcass of a muskrat or 
skunk, put in a glass jar and seal until 
it forms a liquid. The glass jar should 


be a little more than half full—a half- 
gallon 


jar being about right. Set in 
sun or where it is fairly warm and sev- 


eral days before using add the musk of 
one 
enough 


ounce of amber and 
other animal oil to 


skunk, one 
skunk or 
fill the jar. 

Sets should be made near where foxes 
travel, on the runways, if you know 
these, usually on high ground. Dig a 
place for trap which when set and cov- 
ered should be so well done that there 
is no visible indications of the set. Cov- 
ering should be of same material as 
balance of surroundings. Wool, cotton 
or dry leaves should be used to bed the 
trap so that thawing and freezing will 
not put set out of working order. 
Not only trap but fastening must be 
concealed unless the set is near woods 
where a brush stuck upright might be 
all right. A half pint, more or less, of 
the preparation is now strung around 
the trap, keeping some two feet away. 
If the scent as described last month is 
used, then a dozen drops or so only 
need be used. 

Wolf and coyote are often caught in 
trails. Likely places, if such can be 
found, are where sagebrush or other 
bushes grow opposite, or nearly so. In 
making sets for these animals see that 
everything is left apparently undis- 
turbed. The trap and chain, of course, 
are carefully covered. If set is in sand 
cotton, wool or some soft substance 
should be placed under pan so there 
will be no danger of not going off when 
stepped on. If staked, drive so as to 


be under ground when covered. If clog 
is used it should be concealed, or 
placed where set is to be made long in 
advance. 

Not only wolves and coyote but most 
fur animals feast on the carcass of 
horses, cattle and sheep. Traps cor- 
rectly placed are apt to make more or 
less catches at such places. 

Coyotes’ and also wolf tracks are 
often seen where travelers and hunters 
have camped; they seem to like to walk 
thru. the ashes looking for’ scraps. 
Trappers often take advantage of such 
places, as well as building fires at likely 
places, burning meat to attract the ani- 
mals. When the fires die out traps are 
set—one directly under where fire was 
and another a few feet away. It is well 
to also throw several pieces of burnt 
meat near. 

Several successful trappers use the 
“bed-bait method.” <A bed is made near 
-attle or sheep trail, dead carcass or 
wherever coyotes are traveling. The 
ground is dug up over a space, say, 
about four by five feet. The trap can 
be placed either near center or within 
a few inches of edge. The soil should 
be fine, not chunks, and trap covered 
with about a half inch of dirt. A piece 
of cloth or burlap, cut to fit between 
the jaws, will keep dirt from getting 
under pan. The stake or pin can be 
driven in bed. Bacon, which is used 
for bait, is cut into very small pieces 
and scattered over the bed. Coyotes 
surely do like bacon. 

Bacon and lard cracklings, or either, 
are used very successfully, according to 
reports of some Oregon trappers. These 
are dropped in trails where coyotes 
travel and traps placed near. If a trail 
‘an be found where it goes thru brush, 
drop some cracklings or pieces of bacon 
and set a trap in trail just at the brush 
entrance. 

A good many wolf trappers are of the 
belief that scent baits attracts and that 
meat bait is not of much value, as these 
animals usually kill all they want. Just 
how plentiful or scarce the supply of 
fresh meat they are able to obtain 
probably has much to do with how they 
are attracted. Beaver musk, castoreum 
as well as assafoetida probably have 
some value when used in connection 
with sets. Wolf urine taken from the 
bladder is used by trappers with some 
success. It is bottled and kept until 
rancid or smells strong, then sprinkled 
over the trap or traps. The urine of 
the female in the rutting season is very 
attractive to males during January and 
February. 

Wolves, coyote, fox and wildcat do 
not live in dens much, other than when 
the young are born and being raised. 
These animals, therefore, must largely 
be caught in sets at carcass of animals, 
in trails or decoyed by bait and scent 
to sets. 





When to ‘‘Case’’ Your Trapping 
Catch and When Not To. 


After the animals have been trapped 
the first thing to do is to skin them— 
remove their pelts. There are two 
ways of doing this, the “casing” method 
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and the “open” method. 





The former, 


as the name suggests, means peeling 
the pelt from the animal’s body so that 
when it is finally removed it is tubular 


in shape. 


The latter method simply 


ealls for cutting the animal from the 
jaw bone down the middle of the belly 
to the tail, then drawing the skin off 
with a gentle downward movement. 


Coon, 


badger, beaver and bear are 


practically the only animals whose pelts 


are 
A 


treated by the “open” method. 
ll the other animals are 


“eased.” 











Don’ts For Fur Shippers 
Young and Old 


The actual shipment of furs is one 
of the most important phases of the 
business of trapping, and it must be 
done right if the trapper is to realize 
the full, high value that pelts are 
bringing in the St. Louis market today. 

Before giving a formula for packing 
furs it might be well to list a few 
“don'ts” for the benefit of the young 
trapper, who is likely to do the very 
things that these “Don'ts” aim at. 
Here they are: 

Don’t send your furs while pelts are 
still green. Scrape off surplus fat and 
flesh. They should be dry enough to 
hold their shape before shipping. 


Don't place skins pelt to pelt. Pack 
them fur side to fur side. 


Don't place one skin inside another. 


Don’t roll, fold, or bend 


skins. 


crease 


Don’t wrap each skin in a separate 
covering. This practice shuts out air 
and allows decomposition to set in. 


Don't ship furs by freight—send by 


parcel post or express. 


Don’t fail to list the contents of 
your shipment and write your name and 
address on an inner card attached to 
the pelts and to the outer card attached 
to the bag or bundle. 


If you follow these instructions, 
about all there is left for you to do is 
place your dried pelts, fur side to fur 
side, with the smaller pelts forming 
the center of the bundle in a flat pile. 


Tie this pile securely with stout 
twine (never use wire, as it cuts the 
pelts), and place it in a sturdy burlap 
bag. Sew the top of this bag up, or 
close it with a pucker string. Make 
sure always that this job is well done, 
and you will lose no furs in transit. 

The package ready, it should be sent 
to market, either by express or parcel 
post. If the latter method is used, al- 
ways insure your shipment. In either 
case, always get a receipt for your 
shipment. 

















But it is necessary for the young trap- 
per to know whether to case them pelt 


side 


out or 
who are not 


fur side out. For 
experienced these point- 


ers will be of value. 


The following should be “cased,” pelt 
Mink, skunk, opossum, musk- 
tat, white weasel, civet cat and ring- 


side 


out: 


tails. 


These should be “cased,” fur 
Foxes of all kinds, lynx, lynx cat, 


out: 


side 


fisher, marten, wolverine and wildcat. 


those | 















Stephens 
¥ 


Big New Trappers’ Book Tells How 


Send your name in today for a copy of it. Get 
ready now to trap early. Coyotes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Wild Cats and all other Western Furs will sell 
in Denver this year at the highest prices ever known. 


Denver, Colorado, is the 
Closest and Best Market 
on Earth for Western [ 
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Stephens charges you no 
commission-saves you50c 
to $10 on express or parcel 






Trappers and Fur ir@ - 7 post and you get your 
Shippers. Stephens of |§ ? 7 | money 2tol0daysquicker 
aw Furs || —-hecause Denver is closer to 





your town than any other 


& 
clusive buyer of Western “\ & the West / 
Y Important Fur Center. 


Raw Furs in the World. SS 


TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits and all Trappers’ Supplies at rock 
bottom prices. Write today for Big, Illustrated Trap Catalog, 
(ECSCOUCRCSUSESEERSRSSEER EERE EE EE, Trappers’ Guide, Fur Price List and 
Shipping Tags—ALL FREE and POSTPAID. 


EA Stephens & @ 


Denver. Colo. "Sa. 





COYOTES LIKE 
STEPHENS’ BAIT 


Stephens’ Animal Bait has 
doubled my catch. The coyote 
in the picture is one out of eight 
that I caught by the same bait 
with two traps in ten days.— 
Alfred Thompson, Sykes, Mont. 
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The Filson Cruising Coat for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U. S. and Canadian Patents) = 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was p 
originally designed. It is the most practical 
garment for all outdoorlife. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
acomplete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. 8S. Shelter 
Khaki, tan orolive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz. black plaid, 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirtstyle, asshown, Bos 
oropenfrontcoatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 








free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 





C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experiencegained in building, marketing and using 
four thousand rifles embodied in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or brusied knuckles 
rom recoil. New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 
NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Brass Cartridge Cases (?) as Used 
in Big Guns by the Germans. 


By Bill. 


Note.—The ——— magazine published 
an article, part of which read: “A cor- 
respondent of this magazine informs us 
that the Germans are using brass cart- 
ridge cases in their twelve-inch guns.” 

The above is a truth of necessity in 
Germany, but in order to understand 
why this is true, one must study the 
types of big guns as built by the vari- 
ous countries. 

The type of big gun as developed and 
built by the Krupp Company embodies 
2 sliding wedge system to close the 
breech, and as this system was adopted 
by the German army as a standard, the 
other makers of big guns in Germany 
of a necessity had to follow suit and 


—" 


























make their guns with the wedge system 
of breech closure. Austria also adopted 
this system, but of later years were 
putting in some guns with the breech 
closed with the interrupted thread plug 
system, as used exclusively in France, 
England and America. The system of 
breech closure used in Russia, as a 


standard, is also the interrupted thread 
plug—that is, all guns made in their 
own country have this system of breech 
closure, but as the great majority of 
their big guns were built in Germany 
and Austria, the preponderance of ar- 
tillery in Russia has the wedge system 
of breech closure. 

Why Germany should adopt this sys- 
tem is not generally clear to the artil- 
lerists of other countries. It is a well- 
known fact that when the Krupp Com- 
pany or the other big gun works of 
the Central powers took contracts for 
ihe manufacture of artillery from other 
countries they would and did make 
guns using the interrupted thread plug 
system of breech closure, so it could 
not be from a lack of knowledge of the 
advantages of the later form of breech 
closure. 

Germany, thru Krupp, has always ad- 
vocated the use of the wedge system 
on account, as they say, of its simple- 
ness, and while it is true that it is not 








so complicated as the interrupted thread 
plug, nor so costly to install, still the 
fact that the gun requires a much 
heavier jacket forging, and also that 
this system must of necessity require 
a greatly extended breech, which in re- 
stricted places, as on ship board, or in 
forts where high elevations are re- 
quired, are not advantageous, also from 
the fact that a heavy gas obturator in 
the shape of the base of a huge cart- 
ridge case, has to be used to retain the 
gases within the breech, and the fact 
that these obturators can only be used 
enee without being worked over again, 
will cause even the layman to question 








if the simpleness of the action and low 
cost of construction, coupled with the 
disadvantages of operation and cost of 
upkeep of obturator will not more than 
overcome the first cost of construction. 

These obturators, as noted above, are 
nothing more than a shallow base of 
a cartridge case, being in the case of 
the 12-in. gun, 12 ins. in diameter and 
6 ins. long, containing the primer (Fig. 
2) and are inserted into the breech of 
the gun behind the powder charge. 
Were it not for these brass cases, or 
obturators, the enormous pressure of 
60,000 pounds to a square inch could 
not be obtained nor controlled on ac- 
count of the escape of gas past the 
wedge, and tho these obturators can be 
used again by annealing and resizing 
them, yet they have to be taken back 
to the factory for these operations, or 
else there must be a special plant built 
for this one purpose alone. 

Several forms of expanding rings 
were tried in order to do away with the 
form of obturator used, but none have 
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ever proved a success, as they were so 
expanded into the wedge and orifice 
that it was very difficult to open the 
breech, and when the seal was once 
broken it was almost impossible to get 
a gas-proof joint again. In this respect 
we are referring to big guns only, as 
the system of wedge closure and ex- 
panding ring obturator has been used 
successfully on guns of caliber less than 
4 ins. 

We will have to acknowledge that at 
the time that the wedge system of 
breech closure was brought out it was 
a great improvement over any form 
used up to that time, but when the in- 
terrupted thread system was brought 
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out by a United States army officer, 
every authority, outside of Germany and 
Austria, welcomed it as the one type 
that would supersede all others. This 
new type of breech plug was not a 
success at first, owing to the difficulty 


experienced in making a gas check, un- | 
til this was overcome by the obturator | 





invented by a French artillerist named | 
De Bange. There was also a gas check | 
invented called the Freyre obturator, | 
but it is generally claimed that this | 
system is not as suitable for guns of | 


large caliber, and so it is not generally | 


used in guns over 4-in. caliber. The} 
De Bange, on the contrary, is used on | 


the largest guns built, and up to date 


no system of obturating has been found | 
that can show any superiority over it, | 


or even to be its equal. 
Overlooking the fact that all other 


nations have adopted the interrupted | 


thread plug for breech closure, Germany | _ 


has, With her customary stubborness, | 
persisted in using the wedge system | 
until, at the outbreak of this great war, | 


it was a common fact known to most 
military men that the breech blocks 


and obturators of any one caliber of | 
gun, whether that gun were a 12-in. 


cun of 25-cal. length, as made thirty 


years ago, or one of their latest models | 


of 12-in. gun of 50-cal. length, having 
2 velocity twice as great and an effect- 
ive range four times as great, were in- 
terchangeable in every sense of the 
word. 


Iowa. 
————- 
Concerning Inaccurately Sighted | 
Revolvers. 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


I noticed the query and answer in| 
ihe September number of Outdoor Life 








coneerning a .45 Colt single-action ae Th P * | W J 
olve rhich d its shots about | t 
ix ines the a ok ee, a, e Frarticular ooasman 


believing that the subject is one which 
can be considered to greater length, I}; 
have been tempted to trot out the little | 
typewriter again and give it a moder- 
ately good pounding. It is not with | 
vny desire to exhibit superior wisdom 
or eriticize in any way the party an-| 
swering the query referred to that in- 
duees me to write what may follow, 
but having had experience with so many 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers in- 
accurately sighted, and usually having 
succeeded in altering sights in a more 
or less satisfactory manner to over- 
come the difficulty, seems excuse suf- 
ficient for my breaking into print con- 
cerning this matter. 

Seems regrettable, doesn’t it, that the 
iwo firms in this world universally rec- 
ognized as turning out the very best 
evolvers should let out so many in- 
iccurately sighted? Right here let me | 
say that I have never seen a Colt or 
Smith & Wesson revolver, in good con- | 
ition, used with good ammunition, that | 
‘ould not be made to show good, close | 
crouping; also permit me to say that | 
while the grouping would often be high | 
r low, to right or left, I realize per- 
fectly that even if all these revolvers | 
were perfectly targeted at factory by 
vn expert revolver shot. such shot to 
lave perfect eyesight, many of such 
berfectly sighted revolvers would find 
‘heir way into the hands of some shoot- 
‘rs with defective vision and would be 
‘ound to group off the bullseye. So, 
it the beginning let it be understood, 
‘hat while perfectly targeted revolvers 


, I "HE two things the American woodsman has always been 


most particular about are his axe and his rifle. 


For more than a hundred years, to him the name Remington 
has stood for a good rifle. And the world over, rifles have 
never had a better judge. 


emin¢gto 
Rete 
for Shooting Right 


Your woodsman friend or guide, whom you would depend upon to pick you 
out a good axe, will respect your choice of a modern Remington UMC 


Autoloading or Slide Action Repeating Rifle. 


In fact, you are very apt to find him proudly cradling the mate pf it in his 
arms, when he meets you this fall, ready for the deer trails. 


Made in .25, .30, .32 and .35 Remington calibers. Abundant power and 


finest accuracy, combined with light weight, excellert balance, handsome 
appearance and fastest action. 


Remington UMC big game cartridges develop maximum penetration and shock- 
ing energy, mushroom perfectly and have highest dependability and accuracy. 


Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your 
community sportsmen s headquarters— one of more than 85.000 in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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Wrestling Book FREE 
~S , You can learn to be an expert wrestler at home 

/ p —during your spare time. The book tells you 

J how. The world’s marvelous undefeated 

pe m@ champion and his trainer 

Se Frank Gotchand Farmer Burns 

will now teach you. Learn wrestling, self- 

defense and jui-jiteu easily at home by mall. 

Know all the science and tricks. First chance 

tolearn from worldchampions. Men and boys, 

here is your great opportunity. Send for free book today stating age 

Burns Sch. of Wrestling 7083 Ramee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
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] 
DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 
omen ‘The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 


and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


| shooters, 
| would find them 
reaching for the bullseye. 





| block of 


prove satisfactory for the majority of 
there would be some who 
unsatisfactory when 
But if all 
revolvers were sighted at the factory, 
as suggested, the great majority would 
be accommodated, and it seems to me 
that there would certainly be less com- 
plaints made by shooters with good eye- 
sight concerning so many of these re- 
volvers grouping out of the black. It 
might be well to mention here that lL 
realize that all shooters with good eye- 
sight might, and probably often would, 
group their shots at different heights 
on the targets due to different amount 
of front sight seen over the rear one, 
but this would not be a very serious 
matter if the weapon showed no lateral 
grouping of the shots—if some shooter 
found his revolver grouping high, a 
higher front sight would remedy the 
trouble, while if it grouped low, a lower 
one would overcome the difficulty; but 
if it grouped to either side the diffi- 
culty in revolvers with fixed sights is 
& more serious matter. 

I believe that more 
the factories grouping their shots to 
the left than to the right. When a re- 
volver is found grouping its shots to 
the side I do not fancy filing the rear 
sighting notch to one side to remedy 
the difficulty, as this makes a _ notch, 
already large enough, larger than nec- 
essary, While to bend the front sight 
{unless bent, as will be mentioned 
later) to correct the error, to me, is 
but little more satisfactory. In the 
single-action Colt the correspondent 
was inquiring about, I would either 
turn the barrel into the frame a trifle 
farther, which would throw the tip of 
the front sight farther to the left, or 
bend the front sight to the left, but 
would be careful to make the bend very 
close to the barrel. When the barrel 
is turned in to the exact place required 
to bring the bullets into the bullseye, 
the sight will, in the great majority of 
cases, be found to. stand _ perfectly 
plumb. If not, it can usually be made 
to be so, as I shall explain later on. 
Remember that in turning in the barrel 
very slightly moves the tip of the high 
front sight to the left considerably. If 
it is thought best to bend the sight 
close down to the barrel it will be an 
easy matter if you have someone to 
help you. <A piece of steel, say three 
inches long, one-fourth inch thick and 
say three-fourths inch wide; a light 
hammer carefully manipulated, and the 
job is soon done. I am now giving brief 
directions for working over the fixed 
soft steel sights found on the single- 
action Colt revolvers. These sights ta- 
per considerably from bottom to top. 
By making the bend near bottom, which 
is done by placing end of steel men- 
tioned against the side of the sight at 
base (side of barrel held securely on 
wood, or lead) and striking 


revolvers leave 


| sharply with the light hammer the op- 
| posite side will be found to be, usually, 


very nearly plumb. To make the oppo- 


| Site side appear plumb also, it will be 


necessary to begin at the bottom of 
that side and file away a portion of 
the side until it is but very little thick- 
er than the sight at the top. One must 
work at this very carefully and see to 
it that the side of the sight is left as 
true as when it left the factory, per- 
fectly true and finished up smooth as 
glass, the last desirable feature being 
accomplished with very fine emery cloth 
or sandpaper. To avoid scratching the 
barrel, take a thin piece of brass, such 
as our primers were packed in years 


ago, cut hole in this sheet brass same 
width and length as front sight. Slip 
over sight and hold closely to barrel 
while using file or emery cloth. This 
absolutely precludes the possibility of 
seratching the barrel or injuring it in 
any way. To be more certain of mak- 
ing a true job of it, begin filing at bot- 
tom of sight, gradually working up 
towards top, being sure not to file sight 
at tip thinner than it was in first place. 
lf you do the work properly you will 
have a very neatly appearing sight 
when you have finished. perfectly true 
trom bottom to top, glass-smooth, and 
in nine cases in ten the sight will stand 
perfectly plumb. By shaping as I have 
mentioned in previous articles of sey- 
eral years ago, the tip may be made 
to show bright in nearly all lights. 

In all the sights I have worked over 
I have been content when everything 
was finished up as described, caring 
little if sides of sights were left bright, 
but with blowpipe and alcohol lamp one 
could, I presume, improve appearance 
somewhat by bluing. 

Here’s what I think revolver manu- 
facturers should do: Have all their re- 
volvers sighted to shoot two or three 
inches directly under the bullseye at, 
say, twenty yards. This, of course, 
would mean a front sight higher than 
necessary, but it would be a most ex- 
cellent feature, as nearly anyone would 
have little difficulty in cutting lower 
while targeting the arm until the front 
sight was of exactly the right height 
for that particular marksman. If the 
front sight is too low and is of the 
fixed type, it is not so easy for the 
average man to alter satisfactorily, tho 
in the revolvers having a heavily tap- 
ered sight like the single-action Colt 
the front sight can be brought up to 
the required height in many cases by 
earefully hammering as follows: Have 
an assistant hold revolver sight on edge 
of perfectly smooth anvil (a flatiron 
securely held will answer): see to it 
that barrel is protected by sheet brass 
mentioned above, and also be sure that 
sight is held flat on anvil. Place end 
of piece of steel, which should be per- 
fectly smooth and true, on side of sight 
near base and hammer lightly, moving 
steel as required over side of sight un- 
til sight has been drawn out to proper 
height. The height of one of the sights 
on the single-action Colt revolvers, 
which are thicker than many others, 
ean often be raised one-eighth of an 
inch and possibly slightly higher. In 
drawing out the sight may, and prob- 
ably will, be hammered out of plumb 
and may be somewhat out of alignment 
with the barrel, but by careful working 
it may finally be brought to an exact 
plumb-and-straight-with-the-barrel condi- 
tion. Then it should be finished up 
earefully, being sure that all depres- 
sions caused from the hammering are 
removed. But these depressions will 
not be deep nor many if one holds the 
steel properly and hammers carefully. 

Nearly all that has been written above 
refers to revolvers as now sighted and 
sent out by the manufacturers. Also, 
it refers to revolvers with fixed sights. 
The revolvers supplied with target 
sights have several desirnble advan- 
tages, but with the exception of a very 
few revolvers, such as the .44 Smith «& 
Russian (no longer made of course) 
these target sights are higher than, to 
me, seems desirable, and while I ap- 
preciate their advantages when such 
sights are required and have owned and 
used plenty of revolvers with such 
sights, I might as well say that for al! 
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uses for which I am ever likely to need 
revolver, such arms equipped with 
fixed sights will always answer very 
well for me. Also, I might say that 
on a revolver I care little for a bead 
sight, having found for my use a plain 
blade sight perfectly satisfactory when 
of right width and shape. The shape 
{ have mentioned before must be such 
as to cause light to center at tip and 
the material of plain steel is good 
enough for me. I believe, however, that 
in addition to all front sights being 
somewhat higher than necessary, it 
would also be a fine thing for many 
shooters if these front sights were at- 
tached same as they are in the target 
revolvers. This would enable the man 
with many notions to try out a variety 
of styles of sights, and if it were pos- 
sible to finally land one that would suit, 
same could be attached very readily. 

Personally, I like the sights on a re- 
volver as low as can be and permit of 
clear definition when aiming. In the 
case of some automatic pistols, how- 
ever, this matter of low sights has been 
carried to extremes, as the top of slide 
between sights is plainly seen when 
trying to aim. This, I would not hesi- 
tate to tell the maker of that particu- 
lar pistol, is entirely wrong. Also, 1 
could scrape up nerve enough to tell 
him those same low sights. very desir- 
able in many ways, could be retained 
and the undesirable feature removed by 
cutting a groove in top of slide between 
sights, say one-fourth inch wide and 
from one-eighth to three-sixteenths 
inch deep. This groove, of course, would 
be very similar to the one in top of 
frame in the Colt single-action, but no 
deeper than would be necessary to af- 
ford a clear view when aiming. 

Some are under the impression that 
when a revolver (I am still considering 
Colts and Smith & Wessons. remember) 
shoots to the side of bullseye as sent 
from the factory, it will always be to 
the left. I purchased two .38 Special 
Colts years ago at same time. One of 
them shot high and to one side, while 
the other shot low and to the opposite 
side. After altering sights to bring bul- 
lets into the black, the revolvers shot 
perfectly by several shooters who after- 
wards shot them. I have had several 
revolvers made to order by both Smith 
& Wesson and the Colt people, usually 
stipulating that they be targeted at 20 
yards, sometimes having made with 
higher-than-necessary front sights that 
after trying I could cut to exact height 
required. In all these revolvers I do 
not remember of but one which shot 
to the side. I have always thought 
ihere was some mistake made at fac- 
tory and a target sent with gun made 
with another arm, as my revolver, when 
tested, persistently grouped to one side, 
while the target from factory showed 
the six shots grouped nicely in the 
black. This was the only revolver re- 
ceived from the factory which, in my 
hands, grouped differently than shown 
by target sent with the revolver. Some 
,coof, seems to me, that if all revolvers 
were targeted at factory the great ma- 

rity of them would be found to group 
properly in the hands of the great ma- 
jority, unless the elevation might vary, 
which would be a matter of compara- 
tively slight importance if, as has been 
uggested, all revolvers were sent out 
with higher-than-necessary front sights. 

I get time late years to shoot very 
little, tho I always live in hopes that 
onditions may change which will en- 
able the burning of good smokeless Du- 
pont No. 3 and No. 80 as much as 
















































Why Not Reload 


Your Rifle or 


Revolver 
Ammunition 


Write us for full details 
regarding any particular 
calibre 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





















































ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When the Light is Poor. 
st 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight. that Accurate Shots 
may be — Nearly ONE 
‘a, - HALF OUR EARLIER H - i 

AnD LAvER Tien Ga Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 

Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. “The Gold Bead with a Steel Center 


Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘“‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St, DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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due. 


Try it. Prove it. 


Pyramid Solvent is for 
sale by most firearm 
dealers, 3 ounces ina 
convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. If 
your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a 
can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEM Broadway, New York. 


c216 








“Clean As 
A Whistle” 


‘‘Not a spot—practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.”’ 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 
Solvent 


Made by the makers of that famous 
gun oil—3-in-One. 
expert military and civilian shots 
before being offered to you. Capt. 
Wm. F. German, U.S. Inf., says: 


“*T have cleaned a rifle with Pyra- 
mid Solvent, at times, hours after 
leaving the rifle range, and after 
at least one hundred rounds had 
been fired, removing every particle 
of the poisonous, smokeless resi- 
In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.’’ 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly dis- 
solves high power smokeless and black 
powder residue. Loosens metal fouling. 
Contains no moisture to cause rust and 
no chemical that attacks the gun metal. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in-One Oil 
to prevent rust and to lubricate. 


Tested by 
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lyears ago when it was. black, semi- 
|smokeless and Bullseye. I  haven’t 


|learned it all, nor do I ever expect to, 
|but I have owned, used and shot a 
‘great many Colt and Smith & Wesson 
|revolvers. Among the lot have been re- 
|volvers used in the Civil war, the Boer 
| war and the great war just ended (or 
|/supposed to be ended) ; revolvers which 
had seen service in the U. S. and Brit- 
ish navies; revolvers which had seen 
all kinds of hard service (abuse, in 
|plain English) on the frontier; others 
'from second-hand stores, not to men- 
|tion scores nearly which came into my 
|nands in new condition. Far more of 
| these than many would imagine grouped 
}out of the black. And the surprising 
|thing to me was that many—in fact, 
|the majority of them—had been used 
|for years, grouping in this unsatisfac- 
|tory manner with no effort having been 
|made to remedy the defects. Especial- 
lly was this true with the arms which 
‘had seen military service. Not one of 
'these had had its sighting altered in 
juny way, and not one that I can now 
jthink of grouped its shot in the black. 
I remember especially one New Service 
|Colt which grouped high and to one 
|side, while another grouped low and to 
opposite side. Both had been carried 
thru the South African war. Imagine 
a crank carrying an imperfectly sighted 
revolver thru an “unpleasantness” of 
that kind. I have in my possession a 
.455 New Service from somewhere in 
I'rance, in excellent condition, which 
groups fully a foot low at fifty yards 
and somewhat to the right. Why are 
|such improperly sighted arms accepted 
by inspectors? Once accepted, how- 
ever, why are the men not permitted 
to alter, or have altered, the sights? 
The military rifle, I believe, is prop- 
erly targeted before it finds its way 
into the hands of the enlisted man. 
Why not the revolver? As I have men- 
tioned before, I realize that it is im- 
possible to sight revolvers to suit all 
shooters, but if all were sighted for 
the normal-eyed man they’d come near- 
er Suiting the majority of shooters than 
is the case at present. 





Just a few remarks concerning sight- 
|ing of rifles at the factories. Mr. Gould, 
|twenty-five or thirty years ago, cred- 
|ited the Winchester people with exer- 
jcising greater care in targeting their 
| rifles than any other firm with which 
| he was acquainted, and I believe if Mr. 
Gould were living today he would have 
no reason to alter or modify his state- 
ment in any way. Of the hundreds of 
| Winchester rifles I have shot, I do not 
jremember of one, unless its sights had 
|been meddled with after leaving the 
|factory, which grouped its shots later- 
jally on the target. At one time not 
|many years ago I ran across a few 
| 80-30 carbines with Express rear sights 
;Which grouped low on the target, due, 
|I have always thought, to the makers 
iat that time targeting by aiming after 
ithe English method, which is to see the 
|tip of the front sight level with the top 
lof the sight, instead of drawing a fine 
|bead down in bottom of the rear sight- 
ling notch. One of the first .30-80 Win- 
ichesters that fell into my hands soon 
jafter they were first placed on the mar- 
|ket grouped its shots very high at 50 
|yards and required a much higher than 
|standard front sight to bring the group 
|in the desired spot, and this with the 
|rear sight as close to the barrel as was 
| Possible and still be seen above the re- 
|ceiver. Another rifle, exact mate for 
the first, purchased at the same time, 
|Was properly targeted and proved the 





most satisfactory rifles on coyotes, for 
which it was mainly used, of any ! 
have ever owned. 

Three other rifles, one time much ad- 
vertised and known world over as fa- 
mous shooters, each one a special-made 
gun and equipped with best possible 
barrels produced by the makers, each 
of those rifles listing well up towards 
$100, fell into my hands just as they 
left the factory. Not one of them would 
group near the bullseye, and for the 
price paid and the months of waiting 
experienced before they were finally 
mine inclined one to think he was en- 
titled to a better deal than came my 
way. It didn’t take so very long, of 
course, to adjust the sights properly, 
but I shall always believe that a man 
is entitled to a rifle with sights prop- 
erly adjusted at the factory that pro- 
duces it, tho I know perfectly well that 
all such rifles would not group properly 
with all ammunition, and that occasion- 
ally one would fall into the hands of 
¢ man with defective vision which 
would likely mean the sights would 
have to be altered to suit that particu- 
lar individual; but if all arms at fac- 
tories were sighted for the man with 
perfect eyesight the great majority 
would be suited when such arms were 
used with same ammunition as_ they 
were targeted with by the makers. And 
this being a case where the needs of 
the majority should be considered, I 
would suggest that their requirements 
in future be respected to a greater de- 
gree than has been true with some mak- 
ers in the past. (Now the tar bucket 
—or a rail.) 





The National Matches at Caldwell 
Range. 
By “Bill.” 


The great event of the rifle world, 
the National Matches of 1919, have been 
held and are now in the memory of 
those who participated in them, or at 


least the discomforts occasioned by 
rain, mud and mosquitoes. 
“Devil-Dogs,’ “Doughboys,” ‘Gobs,” 


National Guardsmen, civilians and high 
school boys were mobilized at the Navy 
Rifle Range at Caldwell, N. J., and one 
and all claimed this years matches to 
be the greatest in attendance at the 
worst range possible for the hand of 
God and man to devise. Just prior to 
the date of the matches, the Passaic 
River overflowed its banks, and cov- 
ered the entire range with from four 
to six feet of water, all of which had 
not subsided when the matches were 
started. Then the perpetual rain kept 
the firing points and approaches a sea 
of mud. 

The shooters waded in swamps, swaln 
in mud, ate and were eaten by mos- 
quitoes, (clouds of the typical Jersey 
mosquitoes noted the world over) and 
during the first three weeks of the 
match saw the sun for three whole days, 
while during this time there was onl) 
two days during which rain did not fal! 
during each twenty-four hours. If one 
shot at all, he or she had to lie in the 
mud, drenched with rain or mist that 
at times threatened to obscure the tar- 
gets, while during the few days when 
it was clear, the range was_ blessed 
with a fish-tail wind and the heavies' 
mirage ever seen on a rifle range. The 
vapor off the swamps would ofttime* 
give the appearance of holding the bulls 
eye entirely off the target suspended 
in space. 
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Notwithstanding the difficult condi- 
tions, what may be considered as won- 
derful scores were made, though, over 
the 1,000 yard range, at Caldwell, prob- 
ubly the most difficult of any 1,000 
yard range ever laid out, possibles were 
noted by their absence, being the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and men 
who made runs of possibles or more at 


200, 500 and 600 yards, made “goose- | 


egg” possibles on the 1,000 yard range. 

As for individual shooting, the Ma- 
rines easily led the way because they 
had had some four months practice on 
the range, to learn the conditions, be- 
fore any civilian or army man saw the 
range; but even at that the civilians 
made them do their best to get the 
medals, and any letting down on the 
part of the Marines saw some man from 
private life taking the events. 

The Re-entry Matches, as they were 
called, started August 4th with the Off- 
hand Match; the Bullseye Long Run 
Match (competitor fires two sighting 
shots at 500 yards and continued firing 
until he gets out of the bull); the 
Thousand Yard Miss and Out (condi- 
tions same as above) ; and the Souvenir 
Medal Matches, or as they were called, 
Skidoo Matches. 

The first of the big matches was the 
Leech Cup Match, held on August 6th, 
at 800 yards; August 7th at 900 yards, 
and August 8th at 1,000 yards, seven 
shots at each range. Event won by 
Capt. W. A. Richard, with a perfect 
score of 105. 

The Enlisted Men’s Team Match was 
held August 11th and was won by the 
Second Marine Corps Team with an ag- 
gregate score of 536. 

The individual pistol match was held 
August 11th and was won by A. P. 
Lane, Norwalk Rifle Club, with a score 
of 299. 

In the Civilian Club Team match, the 
New Castle Rifle and Gun Club won 
with a total of 759 out of 1,000. The 
teams were composed of four members 
of any civilian club and in this case, 
Wade, Gettys, Luce and Bishop of New 
Castle, Wyo., won in spite of the fog, 
mist and rain, so 
conditions of practice in Wyoming. 


In the members match, held August | 





different from the | 


12th, two sighting shots and ten shots | 


tor record at 600 yards, Corp. C. P. | 
unattached, | 


Kennedy of the Marines, 


hung up a score of forty-five bulls; J. | 


W. Hession, U. M. C., 21 bulls and R. H. 
McGarrity, D. C. Civilian team, 17 bulls. 
The Marine Corps 


mateh for the | 


$2,000 Marine Corps trophy, was held | 


August 13-16, consisting of two sighting 


shots «nd twenty shots for record at | 


600 and 1,000 yards, won by Sgt. C. D. | 
Thompson, U. S. Infantry, with a score | 


of 193. 
The Mid-Range Match, started and 
finished in a cold, drizzly rain which 


ciscouraged many shooters, was won by | 
Sgt. C. McNutt, U. S. Cavalry, with a | 


seore of 100 plus, 14 bulls. 

The Rapid Fire Match, ten 
kneeling and ten shots sitting, 
standing, time one minute for each 
string, won by Corp. R. O. Coulter, U. 


shots 


from | 


| 
| 


S. M. C.. with a score of 100 and 50 | 


bulls. (70 bulls, some score). As _ the | 
range on August 15 was a sea of mud, | 
the Marines upheld the charge of being | 


web-footed, by swimming in the mud 
and capturing everything in sight. 


August 16th was the busy day at the | 


range, as five matches were scheduled 
to take place. 

The Regimental Team Match, being 
twenty shots at 200 yards rapid fire; 
twenty shots, slow fire, at 500 yards, 








‘‘l was awakened by a jerk which nearly dislocated 
my arm. I sat up suddenly. Jack, the field glasses 
at his eyes * * * was staring down the ridge. 


“He spoke just three words which you yourself have heard so often 
from your guide or companion when, day after day, tired almost to ex- 
haustion, you have ridden or walked or paddled or climbed in quest of 
moose or elk or sheep or goat or bear—and at last the object of your 
hunt was before you: “There he is!’ ” 

How that bear was killed, and the taking of many others, in many places 
from the canebrakes of Mississippi to the mountains of British Columbia; 
in many different ways, from a steamer chair hunt on the Peace River, 
a family camp with feather bed and wall tent, to a dead of winter hunt 
with the Blackfoot Indians—all this and much more is told in “‘The 
Story of a Two Medicine Bear’ by 


Emerson Hough 


IN THE NOVEMBER 





This splendid article by Captain Hough is one of the most 
notable series of articles by famous outdoor writers ever 
published by an outdoor magazine. 


Capt. Emerson Hough 
Zane Grey Robert H. Davis 
Major Stewart Edward White 


NOW WRITE FOR FIELD AND STREAM 
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Believing so thoroughly that no red-blooded outdoor man will feel he Field & 
can get along without Field and Stream, the publishers make this Stream 
“man to man” offer. New Tork City 


In accordance 
with your special 
offer. T enclose $2 
for a year’s subscrip- 
tion with the distinct 
understanding thatafte 
3 months I can have sub- 
scription discontinued and 
receive back my identical 
bill or check, 


Clip the coupon, sign your name and address, attach a two 
dollar bill or check and mail it in for a year’s subscription. 


After receiving three issues of the magazine if you are 
willing to get along without it just drop us a card “I can 
get along without Field and Stream” and the same 

identical two dollar bill or check—complete—will be 
returned to you byfirst mail! Fair enough? 


Clip the coupon today! 


At newsstands—20c. a copy 


J es 

Life-Lik 
Mountings‘ 
A lifetime devoted with 
love and enthusiasm to the 
art of taxidermy makes our 
mountings of Elk, Deer, Moun- 
tain Sheep, birdsand fish approach 
the miracle of thatancient sculptor 
who wrought with such love that 
his statue breathed with life. 
A trophy worth saving is worth 
mounting by Jonas Bros., so that you 
will take greatest pride in it as it 
hangs over your fireplace. 

Field Guide & 

Big Game Book Free 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Ite 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically. 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. iad Punmens 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 





—a Great Book on Trapping. Full 

of hints of how to make big catches. 
Holds you with the thrilling adventures of 
America’s trappers — Crockett, Carson, 
Boone, Kenton and others. Tells of 
their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
lows them on the trap line and carries you 
down to the methods of the present day, 
with a wonderful fund of secrets. 

Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
today. We will also keep you posted on the 
fur market. 

CLAY EXPORT CO., 1123Z—W. 35th St. 

Chicago, Ills. 








WRITE To-Day 
For GUIDE No. 45 


“How to Trap Wild 
Animals” Catalogue 


of TrRap- 


PERS Supp.ies, Shipping 


m Tags, Prices on H1iDES 

Y)y AND Furs, and other 

Z4™ valuable information. 
BUY OF ANDSHIPTO 
THE OLD RELIABLE 
NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal, 80, model 1906 army cartridge. Weight 744 
Ibs., total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2314 inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U.S. graduated 
sight. Price $7.77. CARTRIDGES $3.50 Per Hundred 
packing charge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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ten shots prone, five shots kneeling and 
five shots sitting or squatting, in the 
order named, and twenty shots, slow 
fire, at 1,000 yards no sighting shots, 
won by the Sixth Regiment U. S. M. C. 
Score, 200 yards, 570; 500 yards, 544; 
1,000 yards, 500; total score, 1,614. 
The Veteran Team Match, open to 
teams of six men from regiments or 
similar or smaller units, in service dur- 
ing any war, was won by U. S. M. C. 


Team I. Score, 200 yards, 594; 500 
| yards, 560; 1,000 yards, 532; total, 
1,686. 


The State Team Match, open to teams 
of six men from any state, won by the 
Connecticut State Team, No. 1. Score, 
1,640. 

The Pistol Team Match was won by 
the Greenwich Rifle Club, with a score 


| of slow fire, 488; 20 sec., 474; 10 sec., 


| 459; 20 sec., 408; 10 sec., 384. 


429. Total score, 1,391. 

The Police Pistol Team Match was 
won by the Philadelphia Police Team 
of five men, with a score of: S. F., 
Total 


| score, 1,246. 


| were 
| Mateh and the Civilian Individual 


August 18th five new matches 
innounced: The Two-Man Teum 
Pis- 
tol Match, August 19th; Military Indi- 
vidual Pistol Match and Civilian Pistol 
‘veam Match, August 20th; Military Pis- 
tol Team Match, August 21st. 

This (August 18th) was also the date 


On 


| of that great long range event, the Wim- 


| bledon Cup Match. 


Two sighting shots, 
20 shots for record at 1,000 yards. Any 
rifle telescope allowed. This match was 
won by J. W. Hession, listed as a mem- 
ber of the N. Y. Athletic Club, but in 
reality, shooting for the Rem. Arms-U. 
M. C. Co., with a score of 99. 

The first leg of the President’s Match 
was also held on this date, ending with 
fourteen men listed as shooting possi- 


| bles at 200 yards. 


The second leg of the President’s 
Match was shot August 19th, with Sgt. 
C. L. Dyer, the only man of the four- 
teen with possible shots on the first 
leg, to tie for aggregate high score with 
two others with a score of 198. 

The Two-Man Team shot on this date 


| and was won by Thompson-Wiggs, U. S. 


M. C.; score, 200 yards, 194; 1,000 yards, 
186. Total score, 380. 

The Civilian Individual Pistol Match 
was also held on this date, won by A. P. 
Lane, Norwalk, Conn., with a score of 
287. 

On August 20th, the Individual Mili- 


| tary Pistol Match was won by Lieut. 


L. S. Spooner, A. E. F. Team, with a 
score of 298. 

On August 21st the final leg of the 
President’s Match was shot, and again 
a change of list was necessitated, as 
this match was won by Sgt. J. B. Rhine, 
U. S. M. C., who moved up from seven- 
teenth place in the total of the first and 
second legs to first in total score, hav- 
ing: 200 yards, 98; 500 yards, 96; 1,000 
yards, 95; total, 289. 

Friday, August 22nd, saw the Pistol 
Team Match between the All-Civilian 
Team and the AIll-Military Team, in 


| which the All-Civilian Team won with 


a grand aggregate of 1,402 against 1,390 


| by the All-Military. 


Saturday, August 28rd, was given 


| over entirely to practice and small bore 


events, as on this day the picked team 
of American Small Bore Shooters held 
their stage of the International Small 
sore Match with English shooters and 
beat the English shooters with a score 
of 7,617 against 7,523. 

On this day, too, the Trapshooting 
School held its big day, tho it could not 


be called a success, as there was a ver) 
poor assortment of guns, no coaches 
consequently no enthusiasm when no 
hits were made. 

The first two stages of the Nationa! 
Individual Matches (200 ani 500 yards) 
were fired August 25th and finished 
(1,000 yards) August 26th, with Sgt. T. 
L. Crawley, A. E. F., winner with a 
score of: 200 yards, 99; 500 yards, 96; 
1,000 yards, 94; total score, 289. 

The National Individual Pistol Match 
was held August 28th and won by C. J. 
Christofferson, U. S. Cavalry Team, 
with a score of 292. 

The National Team Match, that great 
event of rifledom, with civilian teams, 
National Guard teams, R. O. T. C. 
teams, Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, 
Military Schools, High Schools, Army, 
Navy and Marine teams, all picked 
shooters, pitted together for this big 
event, the final of the 1919 matches. 
Tho from former shooting the measure 
of all the shooters had been practically 
taken, yet not a few were surprised at 
the final lineup, with the exception of 
the first place, which was conceded 
would go to the Marines, as they had 
practiced for months to get the Cald- 
well Range doped down fine, and they 
sure did it, as their score of: 200 yards, 
1,182; 500 yards, 1,125; 1,000 yards, 
1,022; total, 3,329, proved. 

This synopsis would not be complete 
without a final shot at Caldwell Range. 
The National’ Matches of 1919 were, 
without doubt, the greatest matches 
ever held, as there were seventy-two 
teams present, including Philippine 
Scouts and Porto Rico Civilian Teams, 
also hundreds of individual shooters, 
civilian, marine, soldiers, sailors and 
high school boys. It is our belief that 
no men came away from these matches 
without having learned something re- 
garding shooting, and incidentally what 
our Uncle Samuel has done in the war, 
if he took time to visit all of the ex- 
hibits that were on the grounds, the 
greatest of which was the Army Ord- 
rance exhibit, with its small arms and 
camouflage sections, and this, to us, 
was the crowning or rounding out of 
the whole matches, and many were the 
notes we took of the various phases of 
gun dope outlined and exhibited here. 

Everything was partly spoiled to all 
of the participants by the conditions of 
the range, which included firing points, 
camping places (three teams refused to 
live in the tents furnished by the range 
officials and stated that they would go 
home if some place was not furnished 
tor them besides a swamp, so two were 
quartered in a hall and one in a church 
in Caldwell)—tents set in a swamp, no 
drainage, no sanitation. The food ques- 
tion was offset somewhat by the open- 
ing of the Knights of Columbus Visit- 
ors’ House, with its restaurant, where 
hundreds purchased their meals during 
the final days of the matches. 

The K. C. and Y. M. C. A. must be 
given credit for their work to cheer up 
the shooters and Marines stationed 
there, especially the nightly movies, 
vaudeville or dances held every night 
at the K. C. hall. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the enlisted men and officers of the 
Marine Corps, especially the enlisted 
men, for the way in which they worked 
from daylight to dark in mud and wa- 
ter, rain or shine, in their attempts to 
change conditions which even to the end 
were simply rotten. 

It is to be hoped that never again 
will such an event be held at Caldwell! 
Range. 
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Old Cap-and-Ball Six-Shooters. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With regard 
to the letter on old cap-and-ball six- 
shooters, by G. F. Bateman in the June 
number, it is not very difficult to iden- 
tify the two revolvers illustrated there- 
in. The larger one is a Colt .44-cal., 
single-action revolver, Model 1848, of 
which the official name is the Old 
Model Army pistol, but commonly 
known as the Dragoon revolver, altho 
only a certain number had “Dragoon” 
engraved upon the cylinder. Everyone 
that I have seen so far has had the 
cylinder engraved with the words “U. 
S. M. R. (United States Mounted 
Rifles), and I have not as yet seen one 
with the cylinder marked “Dragoon.” 





I believe that the rarest pistols of this | 


model are those which have the letters 
“U. M. S. I.” (United States Mounted 
Infantry) on the cylinder, very few hav- 
ing been issued and that those which 
are still to be found are greatly valued 
by collectors. 

The circular-locking recesses on Mr. 
Bateman’s revolver cylinder and the 
straight-backed trigger guard show that 
it wWaS made between 1848 and 1850, 
those made after 1850 having rectangu- 
lar locking slots and round-backed trig- 
ger guards, so that this old weapon 
must be at least seventy years old. 

The smaller revolver is a Colt’s .31- 
cal., single-action pocket revolver, 
Model 1849, with 4-in. barrel. As it has 
a very high number and as this model 
was made at Colt’s Hartford factory 
till 1873, it is a very much younger pis- 
tol than the bigger one. 

It interests me very much to hear 
that the people of Nevada, or a good 
many of them, are still users of the old 
cap-and-ball six-shooters. As a faithful 
adherent to these old-time guns, I offer 
to the six-gun shooters of Nevada my 
sincere congratulations on their discern- 
ment. HENRY WALTER FRY. 

Calif. 





Fodder for the .45. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


Time and again I am asked this 
question: ‘‘What is the best sixgun?’’ 
The question seldom is as briefly 
worded, often it covers several inked 
or penciled pages, but when boiled 
down, they all ask the above question. 
My one and sole answer is: “It de- 
pends.’”’ Then I go on, if for lack of 
time and stenographic help I can an- 
swer at all, to give sundry and various 
reasons why this gun is probably bet- 
ter for this purpose, and that gun is 
perhaps the better for that purpose. 
Summed up, I will repeat here what 
I have said a dozen or score of times, 
both by letter and public print, that: 
—‘For city needs, so to speak, I con- 
sider the ‘S. & W. Six’ the best re- 
volver; and for outdoor work, far 
from gunsmiths, and where conceal- 
ment is not needed so much as is re- 
liability and power, then the .44-40 
S. A. Coit with 54-inch barrel is, to 


my mind at least, the best all around | 
gun.” By the “S. & W. Six’ I of | You are assured of service by mentioni ng Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 








The Carbide Gas 


Brilliant Search Light 


To wear on the head, for Hunters, 
Trappers and Campers, that want 
the best 


Single or double lens with darkening door. Several 
types from $7.50 to $9.25. Candle Flame burns 10 hours, 
Flat Flame 5 hours on one filling of carbide, costing less than 
4 cents. The brilliant light is due to the 314-inch reflector. 
PRESENT OWNERS PLEASE NOTE: The 1919 double curve 
reflectors are now ready, will be shipped to any address on 
receipt of $1.00. Fits all models since 1908. 


Ask for the Brilliant Search Light at all dealers or direct. 
Catalogue mailed free on request. 















Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co.., °° Se; Drarbors St:; Dent. 4 








Newton Arms and Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Successors to THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. :: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Sportsman. ....SPECIAL OFFER 


duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 


National 
is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 


pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures, FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places the National Sporteman Megesine. 


to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 


SRSSSSSSSSSSSESHSSSRSSRETESRES ER Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
= ORDER BLANK 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

222 Col Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 





No book or set of books you can buy will give you ot OEE nD eRe aN er en eRe LO ee 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get froma year’s subscription [2 es 


to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 
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A ‘‘Fox Single Barrel Trap 
Gun’’ always does its full 
share. Its strength, beauty 
and simplicity of action put it 
in a class without a peer. 
Guaranteed not to shoot loose. 


Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


A. H. FOX GUN a 


4654 No. 18th St., Phila., 


aw 


Guaranteed for Life. 




















SLEE Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia} 

0 N ON AIR sleep is assured. 

are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 

get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 

compact package. 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing C0., Athol, Mass. 


or the Bey ap 1S Sprung ; 


|.45, true enough; 


; |men to select. 


} | ment; 











FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for Oct. and 
Nov. 1919, without lettering, are for 
sale at $10.00 each. 


They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance, 


Should painting besold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 

















INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 





Se Thousanae sold. Details free. 








ont ere Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
ou ud punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 

ts wanted. 
w Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Gincinnati 
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course mean the Smith & Wesson with 
6-inch barrel, square butt, .38 Special. 
And in the S. A. Colt, I mean to shoot 
the .44-40 smokeless metal patch, 
either full metal patch or soft nose as 
| cite wishes. 

Now why desert my old favorite, the 
famous S. A. Colt .45?% Right here 
arises one of those apparent contradic- 
tions of which 1 seem to be accused 
periodically. Let us see: My own 
personal favorite gun is the S. A. Colt 
yet itis by no means 
|my judgment as the best all round re- 
|veiver for most outdoor men; and the 
|.44-40 is the gun I would advise most 
The reason of such al- 
leged contradiction is that what suits 
me personally, like my 7% size hat, 
wouid not suit most men. I was al- 





ee" | most born with a .45 in my hand, so 
ee |tc speak; where most men today have 


|/not used a heavy revolver at all; and 
ithe .45 is the hardest of all guns to 
|shoot. That is one reason why I like 
|the old brute, and take a certain more 
|or less pardonable pride in handling it. 
|; Another thing is a matter of senti- 
the .45 is the sixshooter of the 
|Old Frontier, at least it is so associ- 
}ated with the Old West in popular 
|legends, and in even more serious but 
| no more reliable accepted history. Any- 
way, I prefer the .45, so use it my- 
|self; not necessarily because it is the 
|best of all guns. 

The fact is, today with smokeless, 
metal patch cartridges, I regard the 
.38-40 as the best of°all outdoor loads 
and the Bisley model as perhaps the 
|best of all guns, Colts of course, for 
outdoor use. Now no riots please— 
and wait a moment for those contra- 
diction bricks. The .38-40 smokeless 
metal patch, the .44-40 smokeless met- 
al patch, and the .45 smokeless lead 
bullet are about the same in power, 
accuracy, etc., all depending on range. 
The .38-40 of course has the highest 
velocity, hence flattest trajectory, 
probably over 1,000 ft. sec. up to may- 
be even 1,100 ft. sec., from a 7%- 
inch barrel, if one uses the right am- 
munition. The .44-40 has from 900 
to 1,000 ft. sec. and the rest in pro- 
portion. The .45 has from 800 to 900 
ft. sec., and other things also in pro- 
portion. What the .45 loses in ve- 
lccity it makes up in weight of bullet 
and caliber over the .38-40; and what 
the .38-40 lacks in weight of bullet 
and caliber it makes up in velocity. 
The .44-40 is a fair compromise be- 
tween the two. In addition, the .44- 
40 has the flattest nose of the three, 
hence perhaps more shocking power 
under certain conditions, say on a man 
at comparatively close range. Certain 
medical reports say that on the aver- 
age the .44.-40 cartridge gave the 
| worse wounds as compared with other 
cartridges, such as the 7mm., the 
| Krag, the .45 Colt automatic, ete. But 
‘all that is a matter of judgment, I sup- 
| pose, as I have no mind to test the 
|iatter, either in person or by proxy. 


| I have fired a good many, compar- 
|atively speaking of course, S. A. Colt 
| .38-40s, and have found them very 
|aecurate, just as they came from the 
|store, with exception of trigger pulls, 
las a rule. But only with smokeless 
|metal patch cartridges; the lead cart- 
| ridges were not accurate. If one will 
|examine the cartridges he will notice 
that in the lead loads the shell holds 
ithe bullet only about one-eighth 


|(@th) of an inch, about half the 





length of the bullet in the shell, while 
the metal patch smokeless bullet is 
held the entire covered length of the 
bullet, practically twice as much, or 
about one-quarter (4%) of an inch. 
This means better delivery of the 
metal patch bullet into the barrel, 
hence better accuracy, than the lead 
bullets give in the same loading. 

The comparatively flat trajectory of 
the .38-40 also helps a whole lot in 
hitting things outdoors where ranges 
are uncertain, so in actual results the 
.08-40 gives more accuracy, counted 
by actual outdoor hits, than does the 
.45. Also, the .45 revolver as usually 
sold and usually loaded (factory am- 
munition), is not accurate over from 
10 to 20 yds., and at 50 yds., it begins 
to wander around in a bushel basket, 
where the commercial .38-40 will usu- 
ally stay nicely in one of my pet tin- 
cans; all at the same distance, of 
ccurse, say 50 yds. and over. 

But the heavy lead bullet of the 
.45, plus the greater caliber, hence 
striking area, is a whole lot in favor 
ot the .45, especially at close ranges, 
say under 25 yds. And at such short 
ranges the .45 is practically as accur- 
ate as the .38-40; it is only at such 
distances as 50 and 100 and 150 yds. 
with rest shots, that the .38-40 shows 
its accuracy over the .45. But at such 
distances the lighter .38 bullet, which 
weighs only 180 grs., compared to the 
-45 bullet of 250 grs., loses a far 
greater proportion of its power than 
does the slower heavier .45 bullet. So 
as to which is the strongest load, the 
.38-40, the .44-40, or the .45, that 
all depends on distance. For defen- 
sive purposes, therefore, probably the 
.45 is the better gun; for longer 
ranges, the .38-40; as the .45 works 
well with a 4%-inch barrel, and to get 
the real benefit out of the .38-40 
cartridge one should have the 7%- 
inch barrel. Now it strikes me that 
the .44-40, with the 5%-inch barrel, 
is a good compromise between the two 
guns. So I recommend it as the best, 
perhaps, all round outdoor revolver, al- 
tho for reasons just given I personally 
use the .45. If all this is contradic- 
tcry and inconsistant, make the most 
of it, for I can do no better than set 
down the facts as I find them, be said 
facts what they may. I have no pet 
theories to put forth in the gun world, 
no shooting religion to defend, care 
not one jot who is right or wrong in 
his ideas, myself or the other fellow, 
just so we get at the actual facts as 
near as any of us can. 

Now as to making the old Peace- 
maker more accurate. For the bene- 
fit of the growing generation, the cubs 
of the game, I might remark in pass- 
ing that the ‘‘Peacemaker” was the 
trade term given to the S. A. .45 Colt, 
and the “Frontier Sixshooter” to the 
same gun in the .44-40 caliber. These 
two guns came first; later came the 
.38-40 and the .32-20, both in the S. 
A Colt of course, but these two later 
revolvers had no special nicknames. 
The ‘‘Peacemaker”’ seems to be the 
only name that has stuck, just as the 
“Old Reliable’ is the only rifle name 
that has endured, the old hammer 
Sharps rifle. Ballards, Winchesters, 
Marlins, Bullards, Smith & Wessons, 
Remingtons, Merwin & Hulburts, Ste- 
vens, and all the others so long and 
so well known to the iron gray crowd, 
none of them got nicknames except 
the “Old Reliable’ and the ‘‘Peace- 
maker.” 
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Now the Peacemaker is not accur- 
ate aS purchased and factory loaded 
ioday. And by accuracy we of course 
inean as compared with other revol- 
vers. As explained in other articles 
in these columns recently, I found the 
cause of this Peacemaker inaccuracy 
to rest in too large cylinders, and 
often in over-calibered barrels. Also 
I told how I had at last, after many 
years of effort, finally worked out an 
accurate .45 Colt, a ‘‘Peacemaker’”’ 
that was as accurate as the .38-40, the 
.44-40, or even the .44 Russian or 
the .44 Special; if not quite, at least 
nearly as accurate as these last to 
finely accurate cartridges. How I did 
it is not to be retold here, send for 
that copy of the magazine if you wish 
to read it again; for here I am con- 
cerned in making a commercial 
“Peacemaker” with store cartridges, 
more accurate than it usually it. 

I tried many things, no use to re- 
late failures here, as only successful 
results are of interest to those who 
would follow suit. I wrapped my .45 
store cartridges with heavy paper, just 
one layer, and thick enough to make 
the cartridge fit from snug to tight 
in the cylinder. The improvement in 
accuracy was as prompt and definite 
as it was pleasing. From groups of 
12 to 16 inches at 50 yds. the paper 
wrapped cartridges came right down 
tu 4 to 6-inch groups at the same dis- 
tance. Use hard, smooth paper, as 
soft paper compresses after one shot, 
and thus enlarges again the cartridge 
space. I found paper measuring 4% 
thousandths compressing down to 3 
thousandths of an inch after one shot 
in each cylinder. No back flash of 
powder gas, so the paper lasts for sev- 
eral shots, if tight enough. The thing 
is very simple, try it. But it took 
me a long time to find it out, and 
many a load. All that cost me much 
good money, which is yours herein 
for the reading, and very welcome to 
it. 

Incidentally, when I can get the 
time and cartridge cash, I want to try 
out several other ideas that may and 
probably will be hard on the revol- 
vers, and I dare not risk my few good 
guns; so if some one has any S. A. 
Colts, in any degree of repair or disre- 
pair, and will contribute to the game 
I will gladly pay the parcel post 
charges. I can use parts as well as 
the whole gun, and from several 
wrecks thus piece together a gun or 
two good enough for experimental 
purposes. 

Then I tried .45 Colt automatic 
cartridges in the S. A. .45 Colt. Now 
please don’t rise right up in meeting 
ind tell me, and the admiring world, 
that it can’t be done, that the .45 au- 
tomatie eartridge has no rim, and will 
lrop right down into the S. A. cyl- 
nder unless one uses a clip, as in the 
irmy guns of recent date. We know 
ll that; also that 2 plus 2 equals 4, 
rr at least usually does. We've seen 
he catalogues, have also been in gun- 
‘mith shops a bit. 

Just take a pair of pliers, common 
sincers, and pull three or more “ears” 
m the rimless .45 auto cartridge, and 
aid ‘fears’ will keep it from going 
lown the S. A. cylinder; it will ex- 
Jode according to Hoyle, and every- 
hing will go right along like a coun- 
ry dance about daylight—except that 
he combination is not accurate. The 
est it will do is about 4 to 5-inch 
‘roups, ten shots, or more, at from 15 





to 20 yds., and somewheres between 
4 and 6 ft. circles at 50 yds. Cause? 
Bullets too small for the cylinder, al- 
so for the barrel. The average S. A. 
barrel is .45 and over on the lands, 
and the .45 auto bullet is only .45 
plus itself, so one barely gets it into 
the lands in the S. A. Colt. The bar- 


rel of the .45 auto pistol is .445, you 
know, between the lands. In other 
words, the average .45 S. A. Colt is 


as large in the land measurement as 
the .45 automatic Colt pistol is in the 
groove measurement. But the .45 au- 
to cartridges can be shot in the S. A. 
Colt gun, if need be, and no other 
cartridges are to be had, especially 
for short ranges, say up to 20 odd yds. 
They do not give as stiff a load, judg- 
ing from recoil and other results, as 
the regular .45 revolver load, and I 
consider them thoroly safe. 

When we speak of a gun, such as 
the .45 Colt, the ’06 Springfield, the 
12-ga. shotgun, ete., it is always 
meant the gun with the cartridge de- 
signed for it. Thus the .45 Colt is not 
accurate at 50 yds. and beyond, as 
compared to other revolvers such as 
the .38 Special; the Springfield rifle 
is not ’06 cartridges— 
at 50 yds., compared to the .22 L. R.; 
and the 12-ga. shotgun will not shoot 
through a deer at 100 yds.—with bird- 
shot cartridges, of course. But reload 
all three guns, and the .45 Colt is ac- 
curate with cylinder-filling cart- 
ridges; the ’06 is accurate at 50 yds. 
with subloads; and the 12-ga. shot- 
gun will go thru a deer at 100 yds. 
with a solid ball in place of birdshot. 
Unless specified, a gun always means 
with the full load designed for it, like 
the ’06 cartridge in the Springfield 
rifle, or birdshot in a shotgun, or 250 
gr. bullets at 800-900 ft. sec., in the 
““Peacemaker.”’ 








Chauncey Thomas Is Correct. 
C. M. McCutchen. 


Mr. E. F. Stevenson in his article 
“An Explanation Requested” in the 
August issue sometimes directly and 
scmetimes indirectly, and by implica- 
tion, conveys the general idea that 
Chauncey Thomas, in his various 
writings in this magazine on guns, re- 
volvers and ballistics over the past 
five or six years is incorrect, unreli- 
able and even deliberately partial in 
favor of his personal friends; and es- 
pecially so in regard to his native city, 
Denver. Incidentally, Mr. Stevenson 
questions various records given from 
time to time by Mr. Thomas, some of 
trem including my own official rec- 
ords in the U. S. R. A. Chauncey 
Thomas is a very careful, accurate and 
reliable writer. 

It is needless here to take up use- 
less space to republish the official 
records of the U. S. R. A. They are 
in book form, open to every one, as 
is the dictionary; and any one by so re- 
ferring to said official printed records 
can easily observe that it is Mr. Ste- 
venson himself who has made some 


very awkward blunders in attempting | 


to quote such records, 
Thomas. 


It would certainly seem that 


and not Mr. | 


MTF. | 


Stevenson would at least be correct | 


show another 
For instance: 


while attempting to 
writer to be incorrect. 
Mr. 


Stevenson is seeking to show that | 


I held no rapid fire records, publishes | 



















Note besetertige a 


and wet. 
POUR LAYERS of leath- 
7 er between your feet and 
the ground. Never Rip 
Seams to the 





STAUNCH as a BOOT 
= FLEXIBLE as a MOCCASIN & 


Here--Mr. § is the boot you’ve been longing for--so 
# light and pliable that you can tramp all day init without get- 
@ ting footsore; built to give you years of gruelling servics. 


‘Russell's “Ike ! 


Madeto order from chocolate 

e finest oe waterproofed 

cowhides, with flexib 

Maple Pac 8 
ftv your - ove oll “Tke Waltons’*-- 

a t supply you, write for Cat- w 








le, long-wearing 


W. c RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. & 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Convenient — Sanitary << 
{The Comfort Closet for Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Camps. 
Entirely odorless. Scientit{lcally 
Strong chemicals 
kills all germs. 


Indoor Toilet», 


ventilated. 
dissolve contents; 
Easily installed. Convenient to move. 
Contents disposed of easily as carbage. 
Prevents fly breeding and water con- 
tamination. Provides sanitary, odorless 
toilet in home protected from cold and 
stormy weather. Only closet with por- 
celain container. Easily cleaned 

Approved by U. S. Health Bureau. 30 
Days’ Free Trial. Agents make $60 to 
$100 weekly. Exclusive territory. 


Ask for booklet— FREE. 
Camfort Chemical Closet Cn., 2851 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 








BUILD SEES STEELBOAT 

Your Own Save Cost 

From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 











Texas Horns. Easily blown. One piece 
Hand Bored. 14 Inch $2. 18 $3. 21 $4 
24 $5. Postpaid. Hounds Two Hun 
dred on part payment trial. Photos 
Testimonials. Literature. Stamp 
Guaranteed. 


Kaskaskia Kennels, F 21, Herrick, Ill. 




















When planning your next outdoor trip 
don’t forget your 


? PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be 
used with perfect safety—no matter how 
& wet orrocky the ground. They can be in- 
= flated inafew minutes ordeflated instant- 
ly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
your pocket. Invaluable for motor, yacht- 
ing and camping trips. Write for our 
catalogue and endorsement today. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
127 Pacific St. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
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Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 








and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 
and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 



























Reliable Rifle Sights 


Their use will improve your 
shooting, because they are 
designed RIGHT—they 
eliminate guesswork and 
insure accuracy. 


MARBLE’S FLEXIBLE REAR SIGHT 


Highly praised 
by everyone 
who uses it. 
Stemisnotrigid << 
—held by strong 
springin base. Won't 
break when struck. 
Spring permits 
sight to give and in- 
stantly bringsit back 
to correct shooting 
position. Two discs 
furnished. 


Price $3.30 





MARBLE’S 
DUPLEX SIGHT 


You can “draw a 
bead’’ in dim dawn, hazy 
brush, dazzling sun or jack- 
light’s flare, with Marble's 
wonderous new universal 
sight ‘‘fine and coarse’’ in 
one compact unit, 1-16 in. 
gold bead, 4% in. white enamel bead. Made for Win 
1894 Highpower rifles, Marlin 1893, Savage 1899, except 
Featherweights, .22 H. P. and .250-3000. Price $1.66. 





“Coarse Bead up” 


Write for special sight circular showing complete 
line and beads in actual colors. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 




































Game Heads 
and 
e\ Rugs for Sale 


Prof. Stainsky 


of national reputa- 
tion. To be sure 
your rare game 
specimens are 
a true to 
fe, they should be 
mounted by Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxidermy—the only 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art. All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world's 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them. 
Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs. 
Write for prices. 


Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

SPORTSMEN—TAKE-—NOTICE 


Perfect bullets make perfect scores. Cast bullets under pressure 
Make every bullet perfect. No pouring, Send 25c for prints and 
instructions or send us your moulds and we will make your 
bullets. We make moulds and sporting goods to your specifications. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA. 


WING SHOOTING MADE EASY 











The Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize wing shoot- 
ing; no excuse for missing; game birds or clay birds. Patented 
and perfected by an old trap and field shooter. Teaches the art 
of wing shooting; will increase the score of the trapshooter; 
correcta the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead your birds; 
compels proper handling of gun; puts the shooter down on his 
gun where he belongs; proves the correct fitting of your gun 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly on breech of 
barrels. Fast enough for use in snap shooting. 12, 20 and 28 
GAUGE. Not made for single-barrel or pump guns. 


Postpaid, $2.50, with full instructions in the art of wing shooting 


Write for ‘‘Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy." 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., 


Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 
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my score in the International Match, 
1913, made with the .22 pistol with 
no time limit, and omits mention of 
the International Revolver Match shot 
at the same time. Again, he is able 
to find that I won third place in the 
Grand Aggregate in the National Re- 
volver Match in 1913, yet in that 
same match I was the winner of the 
rapid fire event, which he fails to 
| mention at all; altho it is rapid fire 
he is discussing, when such winning 
must have been before him, or he 
could not have arrived at the aggre- 
gate scores. 

I would suggest that Mr. Stevenson 
first take the mote out of his own 
eye before correcting Mr. Thomas. I 
regret that I was unable to win all 
of the matches wherein Mr. Stevenson 
says that I failed to take first place. 
However, I doubt if this would be 
necessary; Mr. Stevenson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, for one to have 
mention in the shooting annals. I 
| will admit it is quite complimentary 
for Mr. Stevenson to watch so closely 
| my past performances, and Mr. Thom- 
| as also would surely appreciate Mr. 
| Stevenson’s interest in his literary en- 
| deavcrs, as such interest seems to be 
| very deep. Personally, I have always 

been glad to see any and all contest- 
| ants in the shooting world have hon- 
orable mention, and I think Mr. Ste- 
venson has overlooked some articles 
by Mr. Thomas which I believe give 
many other users of the one-hand arm 
full credit. Up to date I have never 
heard of Mr. Stevenson making any 
world’s records, but if he does he has 
my sincere congratulations, and I 
know that both Chauncey Thomas and 
Outdoor Life will give his scores the 
widest publicity; and Mr. Stevenson, 
or any one else who makes such world 
records, full and free credit for the 
same. I am also glad to know that 





| even tho the war is over, that there 


is another censor in the field, and 
that he bids fair to obtain the same 
success as did George Creel. 





Mr. Stevenson’s Request Granted. 
By Capt. A. H. Hardy. 


Mr. E. L. Stevenson’s article, ‘‘An 
Explanation Requested,” in the Au- 
gust number of Outdoor Life referring 
to past performances of Denver revol- 
ver shooters and C. M. McCutchen as 
an individual, and questioning the 
correctness and reliability of various 
articles by Chauncey Thomas, is my 
only reason for submitting the follow- 
ing: The fact that Mr. Stevenson was 
able to find a match in which Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen was low man on the team 
and also discover that the Denver Re- 
volver team was third in the Indoor 
U. S. R. A. matches in 1918, indicates 
that he passed over many a winning 
score. 

I will take up C. M. McCutchen’s 
shooting first. His score of 627 for 
the 75-shot match, and 421 for the 
50-shot rapid fire match, made in 
1914 was the highest score on record 
at that time. At Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in 1913, July 24th, McCutchen was 
high individual in the championship 
revolver team match in both slow and 
rapid fire, scoring 90 out of 150 at 
50 yards which required five shots to 
be fired in eight seconds, and 134 out 
of 150 at slow fire, military revolver 





with four-pound pull being used, same 


being shot in a strong side wind. 

In the Individual National Revol- 
ver match shot at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
J. H. Snook was first, Clarence Orr 
second, and C. M. McCutchen third, in 
the Grand Aggregate which included 
10 shots at 75 yards slow fire, 10 
shots each at 25 and 50 yards time 
fire, and 10 shots at 15 and 25 yards 
rapid fire. Their aggregate scores 
were as follows: Snook 393, Orr 390, 
McCutchen 386. C. M. McCutchen 
won the rapid fire special prize in this 
match with a score of 177. 

In the International Pistol match 
McCutchen was low man on the team 
scoring 456, while in the International 
Revolver team match McCutchen was 
second, scoring 479, while P. Hanford 
was first with a score of 488. It is 
enly fair to mention that in this match 
McCutcheon had the misfortune to 
have a squib load, the bullet not 
reaching the target, but since the 
rules provide that a shot must count 
it the bullet leaves the barrel, no dis- 
crimination could be made. 

We now turn to the Individual Re- 
volver and Pistol match. This was 
shot on the International target, dis- 
tance fifty meters. Sixty shots to be 
fired within the time limit of one 
hour and a half. Trigger pull any. 
Ammunition any in metallic cases. 
Each competitor was permitted five 
entries in this contest the total of 
three highest scores to count. Out 
of the ten men competing, Lane’s best 
three aggregate scores were, first, 528- 
519-511, total 1,558. Hanford, sec- 
ond, with 523-521-513, total 1,557. 
McCutchen third, 528-515-509, total 
1,552. 

It will therefore be seen that Lane 
was high by six points over McCutchen 
but that McCutchen made a score of 
528 in his series tieing Lane which 
was the highest score fired on the 
range. 

Now as to the balance of the Denver 
aggregation I might mention that in 
1912 A. M. Poindexter won the cham- 
pionship revolver match of the U.S. R. 
A. with a score of 467 out of 500 tying 
the highest score on record at that 
time. Dr. O. E. Burgeson the same 
year won the pocket revolver match 
with a score of 208, while the Denver 
team in 1912 won the Winans Trophy 
emblematic of the team Championship 
of the U. S. R. A. and I believe have 
been the winners every year since. The 
same aggregation won the military 
team championship at Camp Perry, 
Chio, in 1913 defeating their nearest 
competitor, New York, by 91 points. 

Capt. A. H. Hardy won the Diamond 
Medal put up by the U. S. R. A. for 
the first man turning in ten scores of 
46 or better with a pocket revolver 
at 50 yards shot in strings of five 
shots in thirty seconds, the arm being 
a military arm with four-inch barrel 
and four-pound pull. 

Dr. O. E. Burgeson again in 1918 
won the Revolver championship of the 
United States scoring 457 out of 500 
and was second in the pocket revolver 
match with a score of 208. I might 
mention that A. H. Hardy the same 
year was fifth, scoring 445 in the re- 
volver match, or match A. and second 
in match C. 

Denver revolver shooters have no 
press agent as Mr. Stevenson’s article 
would indicate, for they do not need 
one, and do not claim anything but 
what the records show. 


Mr. Stevenson questions th2 fact 


































that C. M. McCutchen is the rapid 
fire revolver shot of the world, based 
on official records. It also creates his 
ill-will that Thomas gives McCutchen 
too much publicity. Mr. Stevenson 
then proceeds to refer to some 
matches in which McCutchen failed 
to win first place, and in finding these 
matches, Mr. Stevenson, thru careless- 
ness, no doubt, overlooks the contests 
McCutchen won first place in. I have 
never heard the assertion made that 
McCutchen won every match that he 
ever entered; in fact I have never 
known of a contestant who won first 
place in every match he entered, much 
to my regret—for Mr. Stevenson’s 
sake, 


The Old Winchester-Hotchkiss 
Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an 
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inquiry from Mr. J. W. McLennan in | 


your February number concerning an 
1883 model Winchester which the party 


answering seems to have never heard | 


of. I am not certain, of course, but be- 
lieve the arm he has in mind is the 
Hotchkiss rifle, wnich was known as 
the 1883 model, and which was often 
spoken of as the Winchester-Hotchkiss. 
It was a turn-bolt gun made for the 
.45-70 Government cartridge, had maga- 
zine located in butt-stock, and was 
made in sporting, musket and carbine 
form. Judging from cut in old Win- 
chester catalog, which I have, published 
thirty-three years ago, I should consider 
it the neatest appearing bolt-action (I 
am speaking now of the sporting model) 
rifle ever made. I think the bolt han- 


dle projected straight out from the re- | 


ceiver. If so, about the only way to 
improve the arm’s appearance would 
have been to have turned the bolt 
handle down same as in the more mod- 


ern arms of this type. I never saw a | 


Hotchkiss, but can give full catalog de- 
scription of same if you think it would 
be of sufficient interest to your read- 
els; also cuts for engravings. 

For tnose of us who seldom stray so 
far from home as to see the big cities 
often, these old catalogs of guns of thir- 
ty or forty years ago often prove very 
interesting, and while all of us have not 
secured all our information from such 
sources, at the same time it is often 


gratifying in the extreme to run across | 


such a catalog. Now I am wondering if 
some of the cranks might happen to 
have an old Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany’s catalog, with gun department 
complete, he would care to part with— 
the catalog desired would be one pub- 
lished between 1880 and 1886. If so, 
kindly drop me a line, care Outdoor 


Life. Another catalog published at that | 


time I should like to obtain would be 
the John P. Lovell Arms Company’s cat- 


alog. Both advertised and gave illus- | 


trations of old arms not now easily 
found, especially by those of us who 
happen to live far from the big cities. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
British Columbia. 





Send For This 
‘CT a-¥-b me -fole) .¢ 


t’s just what you’ve been 

looking for. THE ART OF 

TRAPPING” is the best and 

most complete Trapper’s 

Guide ever published—prepared 

at great expense—by experts. It 

gives a complete and accurate de- 

scription, pictures and tracks ofthe 

7 different Fur-bearers of North Am- 

erica; it tells when and where to 

trap; the best and most successful 

trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 

scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 

of skinning and handling the different pelts to 

make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


“SHUBERT” 


will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
log—but a real Trapper’s Guide containing information 
of inestimable value to any trapper. It will guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book. Send for your copy at once. / 
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Harvey Blackman of Greater demand than ever 


California made $110.00 
before December ist last for Fu rs We start you and show you how to 
esnsen trapping th make big money! Trapping in spare 
: shipping time pays fine profits and is greatsport. No experience 
na ggualemats —— - eeded. Wesend you full trapping secrets and all information needed 
to Biggsat Kansas City. to gecure highest prices for your furs. We will do everything possible 
to make you have big success. Get in touch with us today and be 
ready the first day the trapping season opens. 


Free (uc. "rearrer’s | Traps, Animal Baits, 


EXCHANGE’® greatest t 

tory 
Trappers’ magazine published, sent free to G at lowest ac , 
anyon uns prices. Biggs’ Baits 


anyone interested. Full of pictures, stories | 
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of trapping or hunting adventure, dia- are guaranteed to increase your 
grams and simple instructions by oe catch or money back. Used by 
that give you the secrets of successfu 

trapping Write for free information on pr ong everywhere. Free 
new game laws catalog. 
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Stars and 
Stripes to the 
Orient and 
won the 
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| ship of the 
| Philippine 
Islands with 
a borrowed 


ITHACA. 


Any man can 
break more targets 
with an ITHACA 
single. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$64.34 and up. 


Double guns, $41.00 
and up. 


Catalog FREE. 
Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
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YOU MEN WHO SHOOT 


willcertainly appreciate 
the keen clear vision 
which King Shooting 
Glasses afford. Write 
for your catalogue to 


F. W. King Optical Co. 


Department B Cleveland, Ohio. 











The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
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and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

19? Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





For the past month or so I have been 
constantly running across references in 
the various outdoor magazines to a new 
series of bolt-action rifles to be placed on 
the market by our three larger firearms 
manufacturers, presumably the Winches- 
ter, Remington and Savage companies. 
I happened to run across the latest ref- 
erence in a very out-of-the-way corner. 
It seems that an Eastern popular maga- 
zine has opened up an arms and ammu- 


nition department in the May issue of 
which it mentions, among other things, 


that such rifles will be available within 
the very near future, as well as ammu- 
nition of a much improved type, stating 
that the best of the latter product has 
heretofore been shipped abroad for big- 
game hunting. Being somewhat of a 
rifle crank, and consequently much in- 
terested in these rumors, I would like 
to know if they have any foundation, 
and if so, when the rifles will likely be 
available? What do you know about it? 


I know for a fact that the Savage peo- 
ple have designed such an arm (it is 
fully described in Major Whelen’s re- 


cent boox, “The American Rifle”), but 
in a personal letter to me on the subject 
they advised that it would hardly make 
its appearance before about January, 
1920. The Winchester and Remington 
companies refuse to answer communica- 
tions on the subject, which of course 
naturally leads me to believe that they 
are preparing to follow suit, but prefer 
to remain quiet until their products are 





ready for the trade.—Frederick E. Dil- 
ley, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Answer.—That there will be a series 
of new rifles, in bolt-action, on the 


market shortly cannot be doubted. Even 


the Savage coming out January, 1920, 
will not be long in coming, and it is 
doubtful indeed if at least two of our 


companies do not bring out a new 
bolt-action rifle even before that time. 
Arms and the Man is authority for the 
statement that two firms will bring out 
bolt-action rifles in .22 cal. in a short 
time—not on the order of toy rifles, but 
full-grown, comparable with the mili- 
tary rifles in size. The only ammuni- 
tion that we know of wherein the 
charge that the best was sent abroad, 
is sustained, was military ammunition, 


big 


and as that was held to a strict limit 
of 20 ft. sec., there was considerable 
.303, 7mm. and 8mm. that was off color 
slightly and was sent out for home use. 
Also, prior to the war, some .30, Model 
06, that had a greater variation than 
20 ft. sec. was sent out for the use of 
sportsmen. The only ammunition of 
which we know that could be called of 
“improved type” is the Russian 7.65mm. 
with 2,900 ft. sec., the Greek 6mm. with 
2,800 ft. sec., and the new Brazil .30 cal. 
with 3,000 ft. sec. Of course the line of 
Newton types cannot be counted as new 
after four years of advertising. The 
Charles Newton Arms Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is bringing out a new line 
of bolt-action rifles, and the purchasers 


of the old Newton plant will continue to 
manufacture the old lines of Newton 
a s under the firm name of the New- 
ton Arms Corporation, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York.—Editor. 








Will vou please give me the following 
information: Is the take-down arrange- 
ment of the Model 1892 Winchester suf- 
ficiently firm or rigid to permit the suc- 
cessful use of a tang peep sight? Please 
compare the following cartridges: .22 
Long Rifle Lesmok, group 100 yds., 24- 
in. barrel; .25-20 repeater, factory load, 
low-pressure smokeless, same distance; 
.25-20 single-shot, factory Toad, low- 
smokeless, same distance.—W. 
R. McGee, Meridian, Miss. 

Answer.—We believe that the take- 
down arrangement of the Model 1892 
Winchester has proven itself in years 
past and can see no reason why a tang 
sight could not be used on it. Others 


have used it and will do so again suc- 


cessfully. We made 49 out of a possible 
50 at 100 yds. with .22 U. S. L. R. Les- 
mok on a Peters N. R. A. match prac- 
tice target, %-in. bull and 2-in. black, 
including the 7 ring, prone position, 
with telescope sights. On the same type 
of target we made 45 out of 50 with 
.25-20 repeater, and 47 out of 50 with a 
.25-20 S. S., all at 100 yds., prone posi- 
tion. The only difference in the targets 
was that we blacked the target to in- 
clude the 5 ring, making a 3-in. black, 
when shooting the .25-20. These gave a 
mean radius of: .22 L. R. U. S. Lesmok, 
less than \% in.; .25-20 repeater, 9/16 in.; 
.25-20 S. S., % in. Of course we know 
that these targets were made under the 
most favorable conditions and do not ex- 
pect to duplicate them for some time, 
but they are given to show what the 
ammunition is capable of doing.—Editor. 


I have a musket about which I would 
like some information. The gun is of 
cap-and-ball type with a breech block 
which is evidently intended for purpose 
of cleaning, as it hinges down by lever, 
with catch at rear end of sight base, and 
which lever when drawn over backward 
withdraws biock. On the top of lever is 


following: “J. H. Merrill, 3altimore. 
Pat. July, 1858, April 9, May 21, 28, ’61.” 
Elsewhere on rifle is “No. 5209.” The 


gun is very nicely grooved and is well 
finished. Did this rifle cut any prom- 
inent figure in Civil War, and was it 
used to any extent afterward as sport- 
ing arm?—J. B. Kinnard, Gonzales, 
Texas. 

Answer.—Your musket was of .52 or 
.54 cal., as both calibers were made just 
prior to the Civil War. <A very few of 
both types were used on both sides, but 
there is not much history regarding the 
number used by the Northern soldiers. 
It has been stated that two regiments 
of Southern soldiers were armed with 
these rifles. Baltimore at that time was 
in sympathy with the South, and her 
citizens made it a point to see that these 
guns got into the hands of the Southern 
soldiers. We do not believe that any 


were manufactured after 1861. The paper 
or linen cartridge of that day was used 


and was inserted from the breech and 
fired by a primer or cap placed on the 
nipple. We don’t think that it was used 
to any extent as a sporting arm after 
the war, for the breech loader using the 
metallic cartridge came out immediately 
at its close.—Editor. 


I have purchased a .22-cal. 


Winches- 
ter rifle, 1906 model, repeater. It uses 
three sizes of ammunition—short, long 


and long rifle. Is this a good rifle fo1 
accuracy and resistance? I have heard 
it said that it spoils a rifle of this kind 


to use shorts in it. Is this true? Is it 
all. right to use the U. S; .22 NW. R: A 
long-rifle cartridge in this gun? Do the 


sights that are on the rifle, plain open 
sights, have to be set before using it? 
What kind of sights are best for fin: 
shooting with this rifle? Is a 'scop¢: 
necessary for shooting crows’ and 
hawks? When buying auxiliary sights 
for a rifle do instructions come witl 
them to put them on, or is it best t: 
get them put on by a gunsmith? Pleas: 
give me a few simple instructions as ti 
cleaning a rifle like this one.—Roge! 
Simon, Louisville, Ohio. 

Answer.—You have a very good littl: 
zun and one that will shoot more accu 
rately than you will hold. We do not 
believe much in the most of the tall 
that has been going the rounds as to th 
.22 shorts spoiling the rifles chambered 
for other and longer cartridges in th: 
.22 line. We have a .22 rifle in whic! 
has been shot at least 50,000 .22 shorts 
as many more .22 long rifles and prob 
ably half as many .22 longs. Of cours: 
we have kept the barrel cleaned a 
thoroly as it is possible to clean one 
and today that barrel shows no sigr 
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of deteriorating in the chamber or in 
the bore, and the gun shoots as accu- 
rately as it ever did. You can use the 
U. S. .22 N. R. A. long-rifle cartridges 
in this rifle, and we believe that you 
will find it to be very efficient with 
them. If you ever expect to do any 
very accurate shooting with this rifle 
you will certainly have to target it and 
set the sights for your own eyes, as no 
two men can shoot a gun accurately 
with the same setting of sights. The 
best shooting for fine target work is 
usually done with peep sights for rear 
sight and either bead or disk for front 
sight. No, you don’t need a 'scope for 
any game shooting. We would advise 
you to put on your own sights, as you 
will derive great pleasure from so doing. 
All sights are driven out from the left 
side, in from the right. If, when driv- 
ing a sight into the slot it seems un- 
duly tight, file off the bottom slightly 
with a very fine file, and if it is too 
loose put a piece of tissue paper under 
it. We would advise targeting the rifle 
at fifty feet. This is one of the rifles 
on the market that cannot be cleaned 
from breech without considerable trou- 
ble. If you will look on the left side of 
your rifle you will see a screw and a 
dovetailed slide cover, where the action- 
slide enters the receiver. Remove the 
screw, take out the slide cover and pry 
up the action-slide until it disengages 
with the breech bolt; then press in on 
the firing pin to disengage the catch, 
raise breech bolt and draw to the rear. 
You can now clean from the rear. We 
would not advise the slotted cleaning 
rod, nor the use of a brass one. A plain 
rod with end slightly rounded is the 
best. Use any good cleaning solution 
as Marble’s Nitro Solvent or Hippe’s 
Nitro Solvent, then wipe clean and fin- 
ish up with a rag wet in any good gun 
oil.—Editor. 

Would like the following information 
on trap shooting: The proper distance 
from shooter to trap, how many shots 


to a bird, etc.—Ed Hartwig, Pittsburg, 
Kan, 

Answer.—The proper distance from 
shooter to trap is 16 yds. You are al- 


lowed only one shot to a bird. If the 
bird is not broken or a piece large 
enough to be visible is not broken out, 
the shooter loses the bird and gives way 
to the next shooter. If you will write 
to either the DuPont Powder Co. or the 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
or to any of the ammunition companies 
they will be glad to send you full infor- 
mation on the subject that would be far 
better than we could give, as our best 
would be only copying from their works. 
—Editor. 


I have ordered a .44-40 New Service 
Colt which I intend to shoot a great 
deal, using smokeless powder only. I 
find that the Winchester and Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. provide soft-point and full- 
metal-patched bullets only in this am- 
munition. A friend of mine having heard 
of my recent order sent me the enclosed 
clipping from an Eastern sporting mag- 
azine, which shows a Colt revolver bar- 
rel burst from using these metal-cased 
bullets. What I want to find out from 
you is, do you consider this to be a com- 
paratively common occurrence, or have 
you ever heard of this happening be- 
fore? Would you personally have the 
slightest hesitancy about shooting thou- 
sands of these .44-40 metal-jacketed bul- 
lets from a revolver on account of the 
langer of the bullet possibly leaving the 
jacket in the barrel? In other words, I 
don’t want to get a gun that I'll have 
to look thru the barrel after each shot 
to be sure that it will not blow up the 
next time the trigger is pulled. I shall 
appreciate it very much if you will let 
me have your personal opinion on the 
ibove matter at your earliest conveni- 
‘nce, so that if you think the revolver 
insafe I can make arrangements to 
1ave it changed to take the .44 Russian 
artridge instead.—David P. Platt, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Answer.—Accidents will happen, occa- 
ionally, with any gun, but we believe 
hat the few cases, like the one men- 
ioned, are only accidental and of very 
are occurrence. In our .25-20, .38-40 
nd .44-40 we use only the metallic- 
ased bullets and never have had any 
rouble; in fact, we shot the rifling en- 
irely out of the barrel of an old Colt 
.5 A. and had to order a new barrel. 
‘housands of men in the West use jack- 
ted H. V. ammunition in their six- 
hooters and have had no trouble. Per- 
onally we do not consider the three or 


four such cases that have come to our 
attention during the last twenty-five 
years as more than the natural outcome 
of defects of manufacture, and will con- 
tinue to use the jacketed bullets and 
advise others to do the same. We knew 
of one cylinder being blown in half, but 
have always contended that the loading 
machine had thrown a double load. We 
believe that you are making a very good 
selection in buying the .44-40, as in our 
opinion there is only one better, and 
that is the .38-40, with the longest bar- 
rel attainable.—Editor. 


I wish to know whether .22 long 
rifles can be shot in the Savage .22 H. 
P., and whether .25 can be shot in the 
-250-3000 Savage? Does either do any 
damage to gun? Are they very accu- 
rate? I also wish to know if the wind 
blowing at right angles to the bullet 
makes a difference in the elevation of 
sights at 500 yds.? Will an automatic 
pistol, .22-cal., shoot as hard as a .22- 
cal. revolver, or will an automatic of 
any make gun or caliber shoot as hard 
as other common guns, same caliber?— 
Ernest W. Runkle, Galesburg, III. 


Answer—You can shoot .22 L. R. cart- 
ridges in your .22 H. P. by using a sup- 
plemental chamber such as the Marble 
Arms and Manufacturing Co. make. You 
can also use the .25 rimless in the .250- 
3000 Savage. 30th of these cartridges 
are accurate to 100 yds., and to 250 yds. 
if the .22 U. S. L. R. Lesmok is used. 
There will be no damage to your gun. 
The wind blowing at right angles to 
your range does not affect the elevation 
of the sights. With a wind from the 
butts, raise the sights; with a wind to- 
wards the butts, lower the sights. We 


believe that the .22 auto. pistol will 
shoot fully as hard as the same cart- 
ridges in a revolver; also we believe 


that all automatics will shoot practically 
as hard as any other gun of the same 
caliber and using the same type of am- 
munition.—Editor. 


Will you please send me name and ad- 
dress of the secretary of the National 
Rifle Association? How does Lesmok 
perform in the .38 S. & W. Special? Has 
it the same power as black powder, and 
does it shoot as clean in the larger cal- 
ibers as it does in the .22s? What is 
the standard load of it for .38 S. & W. 
Special, and is it measured or weighed? 
—R. H. Davis, Selma, Cal. 


Answer.—Address “Secretary National 
Rifle Association, Washington, D. C.” 
and it will reach him, as this is the form 
of signature he is using these days. 
Lesmok powder works very nicely in the 
cartridge mentioned and has more power 
than black powder and shoots cleaner 
even than it does in the .22s. We do not 
know the standard load for it, as it is 
weighed. You will probably find the 
proper charge on the can. If not, the 
manufacturers will advise you. It is not 
used to any great extent in reloading, 
as most sportsmen use smokeless pow- 
der.—Editor. 


I would like to ask you for a little ad- 
vice regarding shotgun. I would like to 
know what style choke will handle 
buckshot the best, full modified or cyl- 
inder bore, and what one will shoot the 
closest at forty yards with factory am- 
munition?—A. Hadley, Gunn, Wyo. 


Answer.—You can use buckshot in any 
type of shotgun barrel if you will only 
take the necessary precautions, tho they 
give the best results when shot from a 
cylinder-bored barrel. Still, by cham- 
bering the shot in the muzzle of the 
choke-bored guns, you will get good re- 
sults. Buckshot will scatter consider- 
able in the best of guns, tho, as we said 
before, the cylinder-bored guns give the 
best results and likewise the best tar- 
gets.—Editor. 


Can you tell me if there is any book 
published treating on the manufacture 
of rifles? Do you know of anyone that 
you think would give me a few pointers 
on cutting rifles in guns? I have had 
experience in this direction, but would 
like a little advice along that line, so if 


‘you know of anyone I would be very 
grateful to you for the name and ad- 
dress of same.—S. B. Markley, McCune, 
Kan. 


Answer.—The only book that we know 
of which might fill your requirements 
is “The Gunsmith’s Manual,” Steel and 
Harrison. The best authority that we 
know of to ask for information along 
the lines of rifling barrels is A. W. Pe- 
terson, Denver, Colo.—Editor. 
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16 
Inch 


and every inch 
solid, pliable, 
high grade, 
chrome tan 
leather. 


Pe. 
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Famous “‘ Winter King ” 
16-inch Mens High Cut Shoe 


Send only $1.00 and we will send you 


this splendid shoe bargain on approval. If 

entireiy satisfled you have six months to pay bal- 
ance. You don’t run the slightest risk. If you 
aren’t more than delighted, return the shoes and 
your dollar will be refunded immediately. Don’t 
wait. The stock is limited. pow. 


Chrome Tan Solid Leather Throughout 


16 inches tall. Every inch selected, softest, pliable, 
tough, storm proof, solid, dark chrome tan leather. 
The best wearing leather in the world and at the 
same time is pliable and easy on the feet. Full oak 
tanned, double soles. Solid leather heels. Solid 
leather bellows tongue. Full vamp runs all the way 
under toe cap. Leather counters. Leather insoles, 
Back seams reinforced. Twostraps and buckles, 
Sizes 6 to11. Order by No. E-6. Be eure to give 
your size. $1.00 cash, $2.00 monthly. Total $12.95. 


Six Months to Pay 


Think of it, less than 7 cents a day — just about 
three postage stamps. We don’t charge a penny for the 
credit—not one cent discount for cash. We trust honest 

ople everywhere Ali business men use credit. 
Bse yours. Send for these shoes today. 


People all over the coun- 
| a er Ow #7 ~~ Jom their ordere 
shoes, so don’t 

delay Send the coupon today re A - ‘$1. 00 P. 


order, oF 
lar bill. You take no risk. Send the coupon NOW. 


—Elmer Richards Co.— 


Dept. 703g West 35th Street, Chicago, Il, 
Gentlemen:—I enclose $1.00. Please send Men’s 


16-Inch High Cut Shoe, No. E-6. Size............ 

If 1 am not satisfied when I receive these shoes, I 
canreturn them and get payment back with charges. 
Otherwise I wil) pay $2.00 monthly — price $12.96, 


Name. 
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FOR “EVERY WEAR” 


“EVERYWHERE” 
THE PUTTEE of all NATIONS 


Originated in India 
Worn at the North Pole 
Adopted by the Armies of 
the World—-a perfect Leg 
Covering for Every Sport 
—Golf, Flying, Hunting, 
Motor Cycling, Polo, 
Camping, Fishing. 

Sports of the Snow and Ice 
Fully shaped to fit the leg—All wool 
Reinforced overshoe—Stays put. Ask 
see the Hook. 
For sale at all Sporting Goods Stores. 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to.Domestic and Foreign Govern- 
ments, Military Schools, Organizations. | 
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We are customer Tanners of 
all kinds of hides you catch 
We tan and dressthem in our | 
own Factory, and makethem | 
up into coats, robes, gloves, 
mittens and Ladies’ Furs, 
When asking for our circular, 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
Taxidermists on Rug work, 
and mounted Game Heads of 
all kinds. We tan and pluck beaver skins very beautiful. 


WwW. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 








WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX,BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 


WILDCAT, MUSKRAT, 
MARTEN, MINK, Et 
WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


Remits Quickest. Pays Cash. Holds shipments 5 days 
Furs are High, Catch all you can. Send for Free Illus- 
trated Trappers Guide. Make big money. Frequent price 
lists keep you posted. Traps and Bait the kind that in- 
crease yourcatch at manufacturer's prices. In business 
half acentury. Ask any bank about us. Originated 
sending pricelists to trappers. Cash for Beef Hides. Let 
us qucte. Known wherever furs are trapped as the 
Old Square Deal House Valuable Pipe Free with each 
$10 fur shipment Well Bros. & Co., Everybody in- 
terested write. ‘The Old Square Deal House,’’ Box 
58, Fort Wayne, Ind. U.S. A. Capital $1,000,000 Paid. 











Vacation Pictures 


Areastorehouseof future 
enjoyment. The game 
that falls to your gun, the 
catch of your rod and reel 
are transient things. The 
“bag” of your kodak is 
your permanent gain. 
Good pictures of your 
camping trip should be 
properly developed and 
printed. Send them to us. 


Write for sample prints, 
showing our quality work 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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Outdoor Life 


Will you please advise me if the Mar- 
ble Game-Getter, brass, .44-cal. shot 
cartridge can be used in the Colt .44- 


cal., single-action Frontier revolver? 
| Can the paper .410 shot cartridge be 
used in the same gun, i. e., .44-cal. Colt 


Frontier? I want to use the revolver 
for shooting doves on the wing from a 
moving automobile. Would you advise 
having the barrel bored smooth for this 
kind of work? If the revolver will kill 
a dove at from twenty-five to fifty feet 
this is all I desire.-—W. V. Hardy, Wai- 
mea, Hawaii. 

Answer.—The .44 Game-Getter shot 
cartridge can be used in the .44 Colt 
S. A. F. if you don’t care that the bar- 
rel becomes leaded, as it surely will if 
shot is put thru it, and no one can know 
the trouble that a leaded barrel will 
its owner until one tries it out. 
You cannot use the .410 shot cartridge 
in the .44 Colt S. A. F. In the first 
place the shell will not seat in the cyl- 
inder and in the second place, the shell 
is % in. too long for the cylinder. The 
.44 W. C. F. shot cartridge is the proper 
load to use in this gun, but the proper 


course would be to have the barrel 
| smooth-bored as you suggest. This 
| cartridge, the .44 W. C. F., will kill 


doves up to twenty-five or thirty yards. 
—Editor. 


In your tryout of the Newton .256 did 
you find it accurate for your shooting 
at ranges up to 500 yds.? Also will it 
not shoot more accurately with a re- 
duced load, using regular factory bullet? 
What loads have you found to have im- 
proved the accuracy? I have such a rifle 
and like it, indeed, but cannot get good, 
even fair, groupings with factory loads. 
Trust to see Newton re-establish his 
company, as there are many who own 
these arms in need of ammunition.— 
George A. Nyman, Rockford, Ill. 


Answer.—In our tests of the Newton 
.256-cal. rifle we found that it had about 
the same average accuracy as_ the 
Springfield, both using factory-loaded 
ammunition. With some hand-loaded 
ammunition, using hand-swaged bullets 
with 46 grs. Du Pont No. 18 I. M. R. we 
found splendid accuracy up to 600 yds. 
Using 42 grs. Du Pont No. 21 I. M. R. 
we got the same results, and with 38 
grs. we got our greatest accuracy. This 
last load will give, approximately, only 
2,500 ft. sec. velocity. The greatest ac- 
curacy with high velocity was attained, 
not with Newton bullets, but with re- 
swaged T7mm., pointed, 139-gr. bullet. 
This load gave us a mean radius of 1.95 
2 100 yds. and of 2.00 at 200 yds.— 
Editor. 





I have a .38 Special Smith & Wesson 
revolver, military and police model. I 
most always shoot about thirty-five or 
forty shells each Sunday. I am told 
that I can reload my shells at about 
one-fourth the store price. Where could 
I get an outfit? How much would :t 
cost me? What size primer should I 
use? What kind of powder and wads? 
Can I buy moulded bullets or would I 
have to mould my own? Where can I 
buy mould or moulded bullets?—Lau- 
rence F. Dew, Cambridge, Idaho. 

Answer.—You can reload your cart- 
ridges at a substantial reduction over 
“store prices,” and there is a great fas- 
cination in this game if one wishes to 
put up with the trouble. Use primers 
as follows: Use primers as follows: 
Winchester, No. 1 W: Rem.-U. M. C. 
No. 6; U. S. C. Co., No. 1% U. 8S.; Peters, 
No. 5. When loading with black powder 
use 14 grs. FFFG. When loading with 
smokeless powder use Bullseye, 3.3 ers.; 


No. 2 DuPont, 3 ers.; L. & R. Sporting, 
5 grs. Try the Weber Arms Co., Denver, 
Colo., for your bullet mould and reload- 


ing tools.—Editor. 


T have a Savage .22-cal., high-power 
| rifle, and I would like to know if it 
| would be all right to use .22-cal. shells 


| with Marble’s Auxiliary cartridge? 
| Could the shell be carried in the maga- 
|} zine the same as in others?—Wallace 





BEST BY EVERY TEST | 
New World’s Record Jump | 
Made on Northland 
Ski March 9th, 1919. 
213 Feet 
Catalog Free 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Dept. F. St. Paul, Minn. 














| will 
| magazine. 


McKinney, Beeville, Texas. 
Answer.—You can use the Marble 
Auxiliary cartridge to shoot .22-cal. am- 
munition in your .22 H. P. rifle, but you 
not be able to work it thru the 
You will be compelled to use 
he gun as a single-loader. The auxil- 
iary cartridge handles the .22 L. R. only. 
We have used the auxiliary cartridge in 
various calibers when out in the moun- 
tains on a big-game hunt and have kept 
gad camp supplied with small game with 
t.—Editor. 





Will you please give me the correct 
way of counting the score on an N 
A. target? If the bullet strikes in the 
8 circle without cutting either of the 
lines, it of course counts 8, but if the 
bullet just breaks the next inside line 
what does it count? If the center of 
the bullet strikes the center of the line 
does it count 8 or 9? In shooting a 
string of several shots where the cen- 
ter circle is completely cut out by the 
bullets, as in the world’s record target 
made by Mr. A. Hubalek at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 15, 1911, Zettler Rifle Club 
tournament, how is it possible to tell 
where each bullet strikes so as to ar- 
rive at the correct count for each shot? 
In many cases the two inside circles 
are entirely shot away, making it im- 
possible to tell where each shot 
strikes. I have several of the best 
books on rifle shooting, but am unable 
to find any of the above information.— 
J. M. Coughlan, Montpelier, Idaho. 


Answer.—If your bullet breaks the 
line between the 8 and 9 rings, the score 
will be a 9; a very slight break of the 
line gives the higher score. If the cen- 
ter of the bullet hits the center of the 
line, it most decidedly would be a 9. In 
the target mentioned it would make no 
difference where the inner shots struck; 
all that would be necessary would be to 
know the number of shots and the 
scores of the outer shots. If you will 
write to the DuPont Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., we believe that you can 
obtain a score book that will describe 
all points that you want to Know.—- 
Editor. 


I am writing you to find out where I 
can get a Government Model Springfield 
rifle, the kind that is issued to the sol- 
diers in the army. I want one in first- 
class shape only, as near new as can be 
—a new one if possible to get it. I want 
one just as the soldier gets it, not 
worked over or changed at all, with the 
Government sling strap and globe front 
sight.--R. L. Nash, Houston Heights, 
Texas. 

Answer.—At the present time you can 
only get these rifles by becoming a 
member of some rifle club which is af- 
filiated with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and buying from the association, 
thru the secretary of the rifle club, at 
a price of $26.65 each, or you can be- 
come a life member by paying $25 and 
thus have the privilege of buying the 
gun at the stated price and also the 
privilege of buying ammunition and 
other government supplies at cost. We 
doubt if you will be able to buy one of 
these rifles from any civilian under any 
condition, as they generally want to 
hold onto this rifle above all others.— 
Editor. 


Kindly answer the following ques- 
tions thru the columns of your excellent 
magazine: (1) Of what diameter is the 
smallest group of ten shots that Win- 
chester .25-20 rifle, Model '92, is capable 
of at 50 yds.? At 100 yds.? At 200 yds.? 
(2) What are the respective penetrations 
of the .45 Colt, S. A.. with 4%-in. bar- 
rel, 5%-in. barrel and 7%-in. barrel?— 
William Beckman, Covington, Ky. 

Answer.—With the .25-20 it is not too 
much to expect a mean radius of % in. 
at 50 yds.; % to 1 in. at 100 yds., and 
1% to 2% ins. at 200 yds. We cannot 
give you the penetration of the .45 Colt 
with the 4%-in. barrel, for we never 
used one except for velocity tests, but 
as the 5% and 7%-in. will each pene- 
trate six boards % in. thick at 15 ft., 
we see no reason why the 4%-in. barrel 
should not do as well. There is so very 
little difference between the velocity of 
the .45 Colt when shot in a 4%, 5% or 
7%-in barrel that one would not expect 
any variation in penetration.—Editor. 


I wish to purchase a Marlin .22 rifle, 
lever-action, and am in doubt if the 
action works properly. Would you 
please inform me in regard to this rifle? 
—Walter Nicholaus, Dickie, Wyo. 

Answer.—The Marlin No. 27 in the .22- 
cal. is as fine a little rifle as one could 
wish to handle, and you could not make 
a mistake in buying it. You need not 
worry about the action not functioning 
properly, for tho this rifle has not been 
on the market as long as some others, 
still it has proven its worth to all who 
have handled it. The lever-action, or 
Model 1892, .22 rifle has been on the 
market too long for anyone to try to 
disprove its worth. We believe this gun 
to be the equal of any other .22 rifle on 
the market in workmanship and mate- 
rials.—Editor, 
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Is the .25-20 carbine large enough to 


carry on a prospecting and hunting trip | 
in South Central Brazil? What caliber | 


would you advise for such a trip? Could 
I get cartridges for the Winchester .351, 
self-loading. rifle in Brazil? The .25-20? 
Is the .351 powerful enough for Amer- 
ica’s largest game?—G. A. Porter, Long- 
mont, Colo. 


Answer.—yYou will not find the mod- 
ern high-velocity rifles and cartridges 
universally in use in Brazil as in the 
United States. You could probably find 
a few 7mm., 8mm. or 9mm. Mauser cart- 
ridges in some of the larger cities, and 
you might find a few types of the higher 
velocity guns and ammunition as used 
in the United States, but the general run 
of guns, and therefore cartridges, to be 
found in the interior is, we are told, the 
Remington S. S., .43-cal., shooting the 
.43 Spanish cartridge, in black powder 
only. We know that the various ammu- 
nition companies ship millions of these 
cartridges to South America. We do not 
consider the .25-20 powerful enough to 
take into that country, but would be 
more disposed to take a .40-82, as there 
is more probability of getting ammuni- 
tion, and then it is about the right size 
for the game there. You would be in 
about the same fix for cartridges with 
a .851 self-loader as with a .256 Newton, 
and also we do not consider the .351 in 
the class of powerful rifles, tho it will 


bring down the game at ranges of from | 
50 to 100 yds., but not over. It might | 
be well to write the American ambassa- | 
dor to see if, as a general thing, Amer- | 
ican rifles and ammunition are carried | 
in stock by firms in the smaller cities.— | 


Editor. 


I do not like bolt-action arms, as I 


am left-handed. There is one thing | 


about automatic pistols I have never 


seen mentioned in any article—the safe- | 
ties are all on the left side of the gun, | 
making it hard for a left-handed man | 
to throw the safety off. I would almost | 


as soon carry a rattlesnake in my 


pocket as an automatic with the safety | 
off. What do you think of the 410-ga. | 


shotguns, and could one use a round .44 
ball in one for emergencies? I notice 


so many writers state that a rattler will | 


instinctively point its head straight at 
a gun barrel, and therefore the poorest 
of shots can easily blow their heads off. 
I've killed quite a number of snakes, 
and I want to say that they may point 


their heads at the barrel, but very few | 
point them at the bullet unless the man 


does his part.—A. G. L., Pueblo, Colo. 


Answer.—One of the defects of the | 
bolt-action rifles is that they are not | 


handy for a left-handed man. We have 
seen two or three bolt-action guns that 
were made for left-handed men as spe- 
cial and had the bolt handle on the left- 
hand side of the receiver. At present 
we do not know who made those re- 


ceivers or bolts, nor can we remember | 


the names of the owners. Any gunsmith 
ought to be able to make a receiver for 
a left-handed man, tho the cost would 
be quite high. As to the safety of the 
automatic pistol, that is a far different 
subject, tho we are not sure that a first- 
class gunsmith could not remedy that 
defect. In fact, we believe that we will 
have to investigate to see if it can be 
done. An automatic pistol is like a rat- 
tlesnake; you may pull its fangs, but 
sooner or later you will find that the 
fangs are there again and generally you 
find that out when it has “got” you. 
You will not be able to shoot a .44-cal. 
round ball in vour .410 shotgun, as the 
ball could not be loaded into the shell, 
nor would it go down the barrel unless 


forced, and that would probably cost | 


you a new barrel. You could use any 


ball that would enter the muzzle of the | 


barrel, and if it is a cylinder bore, a .40- 


cal. round ball would do the work. It | 
would be accurate up to about 100 yds. | 


We have seen snakes and snakes, and 
shot at snakes, but find that the only 


way to get a snake is to draw a bead 


on his ugly head.—Editor. 








A Swell Catalog. 
That annual shotgun messenger of 


good things, the Ithaca catalog, is out | 


for the current year. It shows a beauti- 
ful color drawing by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


on the first page (something worthy of | 


framing for the den), and otherwise the 
book is up to the old Ithaca standard of 
excellence. Beautiful illustrations and 
descriptions of all Ithaca shotguns are 
shown. Sent gratis on request. 


What is the popular caliber of rifle | 
used for all-round purposes in Brazil? | 
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-like the 
trigger 
Tespomds properly 
lo pressure 


OU get far more than a 
. mere protection against 
moisture in the crimp of a ® Brand Shell. 











It actually is the real finishing touch to the shoot- 
| ing quality of the shell. It isthe final step in assuring 
satisfaction for you. 


Just enough pressure is used to develop the full 
force of the load, yet not sufficient to retard the 
shot—contributing to those essential features, high 
velocity, extreme penetration and close, uniform 
patterns. 


A Crimp truly worthy of the name ‘‘Peters’’! 
The last touch of quality—of superiority—of guar- 
anteeing perfect satisfaction—the results your shoot- 
ing justifies. 


Consider these advantages: steel reinforced head; 
locked in battery cup; clean, elastic felt wad; per- 
fectly round and uniform shot; and finally the 
Peters Crimp! 


Little wonder the champion shooters prefer ® 
Brand Shells. Of course, they will give better re- 
sults. Try them this season. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK wit ’Kina ce RePxinine 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 




















| Dent's Condition Pills 





A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. 


At gruooiets ory THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “*™'r<o', recs 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.). mailed for 10c to all customers. 
SOR KOT 
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Canine Skin Erythema. 


Erythema is inflammation of the skin, 
fut primarily to the eye of the observer 
it is a redness of the skin (especially 
aoticeable in white dogs) which has 
various forms—all that is signified by 
ylushing will give one a good idea of 
what erythema looks akin to. I wish 
‘o direct attention to the commonest 
‘orm, and therefore the one we will 
sonside1, so as not to invite confusion. 
it generally takes the form of simple 
‘ed patches on the surface of the skin, 
wincipally on the abdomen, but may 
»xecur anywhere on the body; some- 
times the redness is only slight and 
sometimes quite angry looking. An 
arythematous condition can nearly al- 
ways be determined even by the novice, 
because if you place your finger firmly 
on the redness (there is no danger) the 
redness fades on pressure by the finger 
and resumes its red aspect when the 
pressure is relieved. There is very lit- 
tle or only a slight itching, often no 
itching at all, no pain or swelling of 
the skin, and no marked disturbance 
of the system. With a straight derina- 
titis or an inflammation of the skin, the 
skin itself is swollen, tender and pain- 
ful. With nearly all pathological condi- 
tions of the skin there is a loss of con- 
tinuity as it is called, except in this 
sondition; with almost every other con- 
lition there is infinitesimal or large 
oreaks in the skin, or, as it is technic- 
ally called, a lesion or loss of continu- 
ity, and in nearly every other condition 
there is an exudation, postular erup- 
tion, ete. 

The erythematous eruption is really 
no more than a simple congestion, with 
generally an absolutely unbroken sur- 
face of the skin, readily detected by 
the already described unusual redness 
of the skin, and is, in fact, very much 
like the redness of the skin produced, 
for instance, by a mustard plaster. 
Sometimes it occurs suddenly, and some- 
imes disappears suddenly, without leav- 
ng any trace. If this condition per- 
sists and becomes intensified, eczema 
usually supervenes and exudation oc- 
curs; the inflammatory processes also 
start various complications. 

There are many contributory causes 
to this condition, chief of which is food 
poisoning—toxie elements produced by 
the decomposition of food, the principle 
of which is tox-albumen, generally pro- 
duce this condition. In other words, 
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it is usually the external expression of 
an internal disorder; it is Nature’s sig- 
nal to us there is something wrong in- 
side. 

Among the external causes are dirt, 
long, matted hair, especially in white 
poodles, who are prone to this condi- 
tion; extremes of temperature, lack of 
grooming, a surfeit of rich food, and 
the reverse; a deficiency of the proper 
food elements, deficient nutrition— 
these are all contributory causes and 
sometimes the direct causative factor. 

The recognition of this condition is 
our first step in treatment; cleaning 
the alimentary canal is next, by salts, 
or enemas; fasting and milk diet is the 
aext step, and correct nutrition (raw 
meat) should come next; and don’t for- 
zet a reduction in the volume of the 
food, but not the quality. 

External treatment should consist in 
absolute cleanliness. The best outward 
application I know of is the standard 
epsom salt solution. To prepare this 
solution, dissolve in a quart of water 
which has been boiled two ounces of 
epsom salts (magnesium _ sulphate) 
which is thoroly dissolved by stirring, 
and ten minims or drops of pure car- 
bolic acid is added. After this solution 
is thoroly mixed and dissolved, add 
twenty grains of tartaric acid. This 
lotion should be applied twice daily to 
the redness, and, if possible, it should 
be applied a couple of degrees below 
the body temperature, say, at about 99 
degrees—the usual temperature is 101. 

I often study the common ailments 
of the dog to form a careful opinion 
of the commonest disturbance the can- 
ine system is subject to, because the 
commonest condition requiring special 
attention is the one to make dog fan- 
ciers most familiar with. I once wrote 
an article in Outdoor Life on eczema, 
in which I emphasized eczema is, next 
to distemper, the most often occurring 
pathological condition to which the can- 
ine subject is heir to, and I brought 
out the facts that erythema might be 
classified as a subdivision or  sub- 
classification of eczema. Reference to 
my article on eczema would show that 
[ did not minimize this condition known 
as erythema, which, in fact, nearly ‘al- 
ways precedes an eczematous condition. 

But the important point I would like 
to bring out is that of the two, ery- 
thema is the commonest condition; in 
fact, such a common condition and oc- 
curring and recurring so often and with- 


out very important noticeable changes 
that it is constantly overlooked, to the 
detriment of the dog. And it is usually 
overlooked because of the owner’s un- 
familiarity with the condition. 

A dog’s skin is a very sensitive part 
of its anatomy to certain well-defined 
disturbances, and _ directly his skin 
shows any disfiguring changes, it causes 
a disappointment or irritation to his 
master often amounting to a fear of 
contagion, with sometimes a hasty con- 
clusion that the dog’s life must be sac- 
rificed for the common good. This con- 
dition is not usually considered a seri- 
ous one, but nevertheless it is quite im- 
portant enough to recognize and take 
in hand before it develops into more 
serious stages. W. C. COX. 





Legal Advice on Dogs. 

It is fairly well-settled law that when 
u dog is sent to a prospective purchaser 
on approval it remains at the risk of 
the proposed seller until the proposed 
purchaser has expressly or impliedly ap- 
proved of the dog, and so signifies his 
intention of completing the proposed 
sale and consequently become the own- 
er of the dog. Therefore, if a dog is 
lost, or dies, or is injured prior to ap- 
proval, the proposed seller must bear 
the consequences, unless such loss, 
death, or injury be due to negligence 
of the proposed purchaser. 

It is also fairly well settled in law 
that a purchaser, having inspected a 
dog, takes all risks, and that, having 
inspected a dog and accepted it, there 
is an absolute sale and purchase, and 
unless some very unusual circumstances 
are involved, neither the purchaser nor 
the vendor can rescind the sale or the 
terms thereof. 

It is looked upon as legal gospel that 
a dog is allowed a first bite; reasoning 
from analogy, this, in my opinion, is the 
worst legal rubbish I have ever heard 
of; reasoning from common sense, it is 
worse. The right of an attacked per- 
son to kill a dog in self-protection that 
flies at him is self-evident. It is not 
so easy to kill a vicious dog that at- 
tacks you where people don’t go about 
with their fingers on the trigger of 4 
gun, but no owner could complain if it 
happened. The law or precedent of first 
bite, or the law of first offense, un 
doubtedly needs revision; it could not 
justifiably hold good in a serious case 
of damage by a vicious dog. 














REGISTERED LLEWELLYN SETTER, LASSIE, 


AND HER LARGE AND LIVELY FAMILY. 


OWNED BY A. B. STEWART. 
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. ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 


wii» wl (( 


vt Uy 


No advertisement 


inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Siz Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Atre- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 


shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 


SNGLISH BLOODHOUNDS ffor sale— 
Best English stock, trained and un- 
trained hounds. Will tell you what I 
have on request. M. C. Morrison, Rocky 
Mountain Kennels, 1241 High Street, 
30ulder, Colo. 11-1t 


COCKER SPANIELS— Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, ber 
4-t 


IRISH ‘WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-1t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, baer 
-t 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, err 
-12t 




















FOR SALE—Trained and _ untrained 

‘coon, opossum, skunk and _ squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 9-3t 





WOLF, stag and greyhound pups from 

extra fine dogs; $25 pair; some trained 
and part-trained dogs. Ben Ammon, 
Ponylake, Neb. 10-2t 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoroughbred Alredales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner. Corresp e ited. Address, 


THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 














HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bcar, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 
pointers. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 
9-6t 


LARGE FINE PACK of classy coon, fox, 
wolf, cat and rabbit hounds. Free 
trial, photos and testimonials. Stamp. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, F15, Herrick, III. 
11-1t 








REAL TREE DOGS—’Coon, deer, bear, 

cat, fox and skunk hounds; also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 
R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 10-3t 


BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 
WORKERS—GRAND TYPE 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 


Dr. Deacon 11-1t Willows, Calif. 


‘COON, mink, skunk, opossum, fox, 

rabbit, squirrel and bird dogs for sale 
reasonable. Large list sent free. W. P. 
Burrow, Pocahontas, Ark. 9-3t 











FOR SALE —Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 

wolves, also ‘coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 


LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-6t 











FOR SALE—Well-trained beagles, bea- 

gle pups, rabbit hounds, fox terriers, 
poodles. Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, 
Ind. 10-2t 


HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, 

deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5c stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 


AIRDALE PUPS ready for delivery; eli- 
gible to register; fine stock. Charles 
Walton, Box 498, Boulder, Colo. 11-1t 


TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also 
‘coon and varmint hounds, on trial. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 














FOR SALE—Fine litter coonhound pups. 
Stamp for reply. Arthur Eckhardt, 
Route 3, Milan, Ill. 11-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 

From five dollarsup. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 ForREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 




















Arms. 





.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester special cartridge. Price, 
$5, $5.25 or $5.50 for a 24, 26 or 28-in. 
barrel. Send complete gun by insured 
parcel post. Charles A. Diller. Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 11-1t 





FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for my 

three formulae, rebluing gun parts, 
rust remover for gun parts, and for 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed safety 
razor or self-filling fountain pen. Earl 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 10-2t 





BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 

148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Mina. Established 1855 

The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














FOR SALE—One double barrel, 12 gauge 
hammerless Fox shotgun, automatic 
ejector, 30-inch barrels, full choked, 

2%-inch drop, 14-inch stock, like new 

and in perfect working condition, $130 
value, for $90. A $10 leather carrying 
case thrown in for $5. For this real bar- 
gain address J. N. Haven, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 11-1t 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE! A gun- 

smith for 38 years offers to you for 
one dollar material prepared ready for 
blueing and browning gun barrels and 
parts. The same as all factories use. 
Requires no machinery. Anyone can do 
the work. Will send directions with ma- 
terial. Address York Gun & Inventing 
Co., York, Pa. 11-1t 


BARGAIN—One only, telescope sight, 

made by A. W. Peterson of Denver; 
elevating cross-hairs with three adjust- 
ments, in fine condition and like new 
thruout. Would retail today at about 
$100; about 5 power. First check for 
$50 gets it. Weber Arms, 1627 Law- 
rence, Denver, Colo 11-1t 








FOR SALE—One 1895 Winchester, .30-06 

in perfect condition, take-down, Ly- 
man receiver rear, Sheard’s gold bead 
front sights; 125 cartridges and genuine 
leather saddle scabbard; $55 takes the 





outfit. Casper R. Aarestad, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. 10-2t 
WINCHESTER .351 self-loading, fancy 


stock and checking, blueing slightly 
worn on under side of receiver, slight 
scratch on stock, otherwise perfect, $50. 





Bisley .32-20, 7%-inch barrel, new con- 
dition, $20. O. F. Russell, 6325 Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton, like new, peep 


sight, Lee Knapp trigger pull, set 
loading tools. 40 rounds factory ammu- 


nition. First money order for $50 gets 
rifle. Emile Fuher, R. R. 3, Molalla, 
Oregon. l1-1t 





SELL OR EXCHANGE—.38 W. C. F. 

single action Colt, 4%-inch barrel, in- 
side fine, $10; or good .22 target re- 
volver. Both shipped on approval. Morris 
McClellan, Villa Grove, Colo. 11-1t 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—28 guns, 

Smith, Parker, Fox, Ithaca, Reming- 
ton, Winchester and others; every gun 
guaranteed as represented. Clyde At- 
wood, Dundee, Minn. 11-2t 





ONE VERY FINE S. & W. .38 Special, 6- 
inch barrel, target sights, square butt, 








$37.50. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 11-1t 
GUNS, swords, pistols, carbines, Ken- 

tucky rifles, daggers, spears, Indian 
relics. Lists free. Antique Shop, Dept. 
O, 33 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 11-It 
ONE ONLY COLT Officer’s Model, target 

sights, fine used condition. 6-inch bar- 
rel, $30. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence 
Denver, Colo. 11-1t 





EXCHANGE .30 Army Winchester rifle, 


good condition, special sights. Want 
sleeping bag or air mattress. Dr. Deacon, 
Willows, California, 11-1t 





WE HAVE cartridge collection of 50 

cartridges at $5 per collection, each 
cartridge marked what they are. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t 





BRAND NEW, .32-cal. Savage auto. pis- 
tol; $20. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 11-1t 





NEW .22 SAVAGE, model 1919, N. R. A. 
Military rifle, $20. O. C. Van Vieck, 
Wolcott, N. Y. 11-1t 
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FOR SALE—.32 Cal. Remington rifle, | BACHELOR BERT’S Love Letters to | WANT FRESH SKINS for mounting o 
excellent condition, price $20; also | Miss Lexington. A book for wide- black squirrel, also brown squirr¢ 
ammunition for same. Write for par- | awake girls; 30c, postpaid. Address O. | with tufted ears from Colorado, skins « 
ticulars. Harold Howard, 106 N. Ist K. Publishing Co., 175 Thatcher bye A mounted white squirrels. Earl Hami! 
Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 11-1t | Decatur, Il. 10-tf | ton, Versailles, Pa. 11-1 
FOR SALE—New S. A. Colt Bisley | ROOTS AND HERBS—How to gather, | CLOSING OUT SUPPLIES—119 artificia 
model: caliber, .38; pearl grips; new where to sell; market prices; book skulls less than wholesale cost. Moose 
belt and holster; $25. R. W. Brumbaugh, | postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- | elk, deer, sheep heads, mounted and un 
Pittsburg, Kans 1-1t | lan, A 1-12t | mounted. Gillette, Furrier, 106 ~~ 
: : et | St., Seattle, Wash. 11-1t 
WANTED—Luger and Mauser pistols. | = : iF ‘ 

: : WANTED—First-class taxidermist on 
Sell guns, pistols, bear bait, traps. | d Lands. ies — " 
Trapper, 915 No. 16th Street, Boise, | Homesteads an big pase heads and birds. Stat 
Tdaho, 11-1t | wages, age and experience in first lette: 

WANTED—To get in touch with party | Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co., Colorad: 
FINE STOCK for Colt double hammer- | who would consider ger a smail | Springs, Colo. i-1t 
less shotgun; pistol grip, checkered; | ranch project in a goo¢ unting coun- ‘ a é 
very fine dark wood; $8. Weber Arms try, the development of a hunting kennel ae PP A ch tn So 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t | to be a feature. The writer has had . ; > Po tae tlt 
| considerable hunting and agricultural | Per Of 25 years’ experience, $5. G. C 
— | See aera eich Hallowell, Missoula, Montana. 11-2t 
WILL TRADE .25 cal. Colt Automatic | experience and his _ inclinations run 
for Remington or Savage .22 repeating | toward live stock, dogs and game chick- EVERYTHING in taxidermy, tanning 
rifle. Perfect shooting condition. Box | ens. Have nothing to sell, but wishes and fur work. Good robe tanner 
17, Woodbine, Kansas. 1-1t | to present his ideas to parties of similar wanted. F. B. Finley, 145 S. W. Temple, 
| inclinations, who could finance such a Salt Lake. Utah 10-3t 
ONE ONLY S. & W. .38 Special, 6%-inch | project. John B. Crawford, 911 Ainslie, | * ~ ; é 
barrel, fine used condition, blued fin- | Chicago, Ill. nie FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
ish, $27.50. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, | 
Denver Colo pidtieiaiess roar "tacet $5 DOWN, $5 monthly, six acres fruit, Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
eae ; poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; . a pe eer ag 
r a i jog 3 or one a) . 
GUNSTOCK blanks: selects, $1; fancy, | $190; hunting, fishing, , trapping. H. ps School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bldg, Omaha 
$2; extra, $4; military, $1.50, $2.50, $5. | bard. 1978 No. Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 
Cc. T. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 9-6t a 1 
, Miscellaneous. 
ONE SOILE-LEATHER take-down case | Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 
for 1906 .22-cal. Winchester rifie, mut- | Soi 
ton-leg shape, new; $5. Weber Arms, ? ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t | BETTER KODAK’ FINISHING—Films piles, cancer, old _ sores, dandruff, 
developed free; prints, 2 to 8 cents. ar ae ave eyes, neuralgia, 
TOR SALE—Br: -new Springfield rifle: Glossy if requested. toush, Box 404, st oints, 
caver Nude ae Selena Oe ae Long Beach, California. 11-1t ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
work becan. Price. $25. I. B. Reiter goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Box 895. Ashtabula. Ohio. ~~ +11-1t | AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, ATTEN- | Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
ah dcienays : TION—Send your films to the Foster | Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 
BUY il +1 = ll t ld-ti Studio, Elkhart, Ind. First roll and | 
7 - exc ee a . § old-time | prints free. 11-1t | BROTHER—Why use injurious tobacco 
an modern firearms. Stephen Van when habit may be overcome so easily, 


Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 

















New York. 2-12t | 
WANT COLT .45 S. A., like new, reason- 
able; no war prices paid. Russel Cun- 

ningham, Route 1, Mannington, West Va. | 
11-1t 
35.000 ROUNDS. .45-70-500 cartridges: 
special price in case lots. Weber Arms 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.38-55 Marlin rifle in good 
shape, and reloading tools $10. H. F. 
Hunter, Madison, So. Dak. 11-1t 
FOR SAILE—Krag rifle, fired less than 
100 times, and 315 C. cartridges, 
$25. RR. Jewel, Brandon, Towa. 11-1t 
WANTED—.30 '06 Sauer Mauser, perfect 


condition. Guy Ford, Akanogan Centre 





B. C., Canada. 11-1t 
PLENTY of old-style reloading tools. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 11-1t 





Birds and Animals. 





RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 
breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 


make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 











| deer heads, 


ete. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 
WILD TURKEYS—100 wild turkeys for 
sale; now ready for delivery; prices 
right. Thurston County Game Farm, | 
Route 4, Box 11, Olympia, Wash. 11-1t 
FERRETS FOR SAI.E, white or brown 
large or small, either sex. Send for | 
list. J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio 
11-1t 
FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. | 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, 
Route 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 





Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS—"“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 

“Younger Bros..” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy.” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
10c. Address 


your kitty to play with), 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, II]. 


| TRAPPERS 


4-tf | Oneida, 





SET EIGHT actual Texas Oil Field pic- 
tures, $1. L. A. Wilke, Box 247, East- 
land, Texas. 11-1it 





JUST GIRLS 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 





10-tf 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





are interested in big-game 

hunting, drop us a line. We have an 
abundance of deer, elk and bear; also a 
number of cougar. Located in heart of 
Rocky Mountains. Competent guides; 
good fishing. Witham & Witham, Dean, 
Mont. 10-2t 


IF YOU 





THE 
bia 


big-game fields of British Colum- 
and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or smal) 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 








Bend, Wash 4-tf 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shel) 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 








Taxidermy. 

VERY FINE collection of game heads— 
| 1 life size elk with large horns, 
| mounted on stand, $150; 5 fine elk heads, 

large horns, $75 each; 1 fine Rocky 

Mountain sheep head, large horns, $50; 1 


horns, $100; 3 fine 
fine Rocky Moun- 


buffalo, good size 
$20 each; 3 


fine 


tain sheep, mounted life size on stand, 
$50 each: 2 fine eagles, $20 each; 1 life 
size buffalo, mounted on stand, $300; 1 
spaniel dog, mounted life size, lying 
down, $10; 1 large deer, mounted lying 
down, fine set of horns, large and 
heavy, $35; 2 Rocky Mountain does, life 
size, mounted on stand, $35 each. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t 








Get a Free Copy of the 64- 
page guide, “Trapping Tricks.’”’ Shows 
photograph illustrations of sets and ani- 
mal catches. Triumph Trap Co., Dept. I, 
New York. 11-2t 





25 post cards of girls, 25c. | 
Address | 





inexpensively, with pleasant Florida 
root? Fine for indigestion. Send ad- 
dress if interested. Philip Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Fla. 10-2t 





WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 
blains? Cured; no _ knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 








Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 
NEW 3-A Graflex <Autographic, $120 

Bausch and Lomb Zeiss Tessar lens 
series 1-C f-4.5, sole leather case. Cost 
$162, plus war tax. Sent on approval 
Dr. Fitzpatrick, Martinez. Calif. 11-1t 
| LEAF TOBACCO for chewing and smok- 

ing, pure, naturally cured Kentucky 


burley of finest quality and flavor; se- 
lected; $2 per pound package, postpaid 
1 





Hubert Hutton, Berry, Ky. 1-tt 
NEW 1-A Graflex <Autographic, $100 
Bausch and Lomb Tessar lens, series 


1-C f-4.5 No. 14, sole leather case. Cost 
$127, plus war tax. Sent on approval 
Dr. Fitzpatrick, Martinez, Calif. 11-1t 


VERY FINE Heiser make, leather-bound 
No. 5 fish baskets; $6.50 each. These 








are real bargains. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Pointer puppies, whelped 

May 19th; liver and white; none better 
in West. Fishel’s Frank stock. G. C 
Henry, Box 1016, Taft, Cal. 11-1t 





Wild Celery Brings Ducks—improves fishing. 

Plant now. Grows in any slow flowing fresh 
water. Complete instructions. 50c lb. 50lbs —$24, 
enough to sow an acre. Send check to Olyde B. 
Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. B-S2 Oshkesh. Wis. 


hen 











TWO South Bend Anti-Back Lash reels 


new, for bait casting; $8.50 each 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver 
Colo. 11-11 





MAKE REAL beverages from grains; n‘ 


still used. Particulars free. Merider 
Co., Department P, Box 1151, Tacoma 
Wash. 10-3t 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or n¢ 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on tria! 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-t! 


FIELD GLASSES, Heinrich Feiglstok 
and fine leather case, $15. Herma) 
Heatwole, La Junta, Colo. 11-1 
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Make Mow ‘Disee 
Doubly Sure! 


| YMAN Receiver Sights 

bring the aperture closer 
to the eye without interferring 
with the action of the bolt, thus 
greatly increasing the sight 
radius. This makes accurate 
alignment easier, and your aim 
doubly sure. Made to "stand 
the gaff." No. 21 shown above 
($4.50) is for Winchester 
1895 and other models. Simi- 
lar sight with Windgauge (No. 
38) is $6.50. 





No. 6, combination crotch and 
bar Folding Leaf Sight, re- 
places regular factory sight. 
Desirable as auxiliary sight, or 
to test alignment of your sights 
where you suspect your rifle 
has been carelessly handled. 
The leaves fold down close to 
barrel when not inuse. Price, 


$1.50. 


No. 26 Front Sight (75c), or No. 3 
($1), gives you a clear white ivory 
bead that won't glimmer or shoot 
away from the light. 





If your dealer cannot supply you with 
these sights, order direct from the 
factory; giving make, model and 
caliber of rifle, or send for 


FREE LYMAN BOOK 


which shows and prices complete 
Lyman line of sights for every pur- 
pose and every gun. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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| A S anything much harder to K 
Charles Cottar’s Surprise kill than the rhinoceros? B4 
\y His temper is bad, his skin 1! SF | 
| | At the is inches thick, and he weighs by 


close to a ton. He charges on 
sight, and he will hunt a man 
as a terrier does a rat. 


-250-3000 Savage 


See oe 
snare REBT. 





| | Mr. Cottar has killed a number of charging rhino with his little YY : 
.250-3000 Savage rifle. He has learned to expect it to kill them. 4 

But when he killed one that ran away — killed it with one shot— | 

| |] striking in the ham and ranging clear forward through the lungs lai 
| —at 175 yards—he was really surprised. He didn’t think any | 


rifle could do that. 

Mr. Cottar has been killing leopard, lion, rhino, hippo and 
elephant with the .250-3000 Savage for four or five years. He 
has found it the most generally useful rifle for African hunting. 

It is a six-shot seven pound, lever action take-down repeater, 
with checked extra-full pistol-grip stock and fore-arm and corru- 
gated steel shot-gun butt-plate and trigger. It has the lines, beauty 
and feel of an expensive shot-gun. And it shoots a vicious little 
87 grain Spitzer point bullet 3000 feet a second, straight enough 
to make possibles on the 800 yard target and hard enough to 
penetrate 5," boiler-plate—or Mr. Cottar’s rhino. 

Look at it—and later on buy it—at your dealer's and write us 
for a detailed description. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
Executiveand Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 
Manufacturers of Hi-Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 


£ 


BSG GEO 


F aT, 


.250-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model, 22 
inch tapered round barrel with integral 
sight base. Checked extra full pistol grip 
and forearm, checked trigger. Corrugated 
steel shot gun buttplate. Commercial silver 
bead front and flat-topped wind-gaugesport- 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 dbs. 
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t Have your fur cap, is 

H\ gloves or other gar- 

4, yy: ment made in Milwau- 
Wi kee, the tanning head- 
. . 

quarters of the middle 

west, Our experts will 









give you a splendid 








M¢ MILLAN FUR & WOOL C0. | ke Forect Home Aves MSwouhee, Wis, 








= ; , job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years? 


HIDES PELTS WOOL 
successful experience tanning for customers 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, | throughout the United States and Canada. 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED | Ask your bank about us. Write for our 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : 3: 3 3 book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
Write for Price List } for preparing hides for tanning, 
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Ruptured ? 








Throw Away Your Truss! 





For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You—-We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 





Sent On Trial to Prove It 


If you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our. greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and we will sen] 
you free our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and were cured. 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 
Remember, we use no salves, no_har- 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say 
is true. You are the judge and once hav- 
ing seen our illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as our hun- 
dreds of patients whose letters you can 
also read Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. It’s well worth your 
time whether you try our Appliance or 
not. 


Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had it 
on; it just adapted itself to the shape of 
the body and seemed to be a part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter 
what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it. They would certainly 
never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 
I will say a good word for your Appli- 
ance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 


among your friends or strangers. I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 


80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cured in Six Months After 
18 Years 


Hinton, Ky. 
C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the Appliance a minute over 
six months and was cured sound and well— 
and I want to say no man ever did any 
harder work than I did while I was using it 

I hauled 40 perch of rock, tao big for any 
man to lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
tell how thankful I am. Use my name if you 
like. 

Yours sincerely, 
RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


©. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
claim for the little boy and more, for it 


eured him sound and well. Let him wear it 
for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 3 months after he had begun to wear it. 
We had tried several other remedies and got 


The Above is C. E. Brooks, 
Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 








Appliance. 
Rupture Over 30 Years Ago and Pat- 
ented the Appliance from His 
Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the 
Brooks Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


no relief, and I shall certainly recommend it 
to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. PATTERSON. 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, QO. 


“Results are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I tried all kinds of trusses 
without any relief until I bought your Ap- 
pliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise 
God that you may live long and prosper, and 
may help suffering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best 
and I will answer any inquiry that is made 
with a stamped envelope enclosed. 

My age is 65 years. Yours very truly, 

Vv. C. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen:—The baby’s rupture is alto- 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, and 
we are so thankful to you. If we could only 
have known of it sooner our little boy would 
not have had to suffer near as much as he 
did. He wore your brace a little over four 
months and has not worn it now for six 
weeks. Yours very truly, 
ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 























Inventor of the 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and in 
it are embodied the principles that in- 
ventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rub- 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet nev- 
er blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber- 
some or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and our prices 
are so reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today. 


Remember 





We send our Appliance on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are to be the judge. 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 








Free 
Information 


Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
102D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap- 
per your illustrated book and full infor- 
mation about your Appliance for the cure 
of rupture. 
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The New Fru 


Here it is—the new INDIAN Scout Model G-20! 
The practical motorcycle for the thousands! The 
motorcycle of the future! New in conception—new 
in design—new in construction—new in a hundred 
important details. 















































Vision and courage built it—made it powerful, 
strong and sturdy like its famous predecessors in the 
INDIAN line—made it one hundred pounds lighter 
than its big brother—the INDIAN Powerplus. 


Beautiful, well balanced and mechanically perfect, the new 
INDIAN Scout sets the high water mark as an ideal middle- 
weight motorcycle. It’s evolutionary in that some principles 
of design of the past have been discarded and new theories of 
construction, assured by gruelling, practical experience, have 
been incorporated. 


And INDIAN dealers the world over have taken to the 
INDIAN Scout like wild fire. Personal visits to the factory and 
peremptory orders for deliveries, rush orders by telegram and 
letter and cable from far points from dealers, even before seeing 
the demonstrating model, have assured a wonderful production 
for 1920, 


But the new marvelous middleweight model is only one fea- 
ture of the new season’s INDIAN line. A wonderfully improved 
bigger valved INDIAN Powerplus with exclusive Cradle Spring 
Frame for the maximum in power and speed and riding comfort, 
and the electrically equipped INDIAN Powerplus with two unit 
ignition and lighting system are outstanding features of the 
INDIAN 1920 motorcycle offerings. 


INDIAN Leadership—supreme for many years—is now 
assured for all the years to come. 


See your INDIAN dealer today. Phone him. Get 
an immediate demonstration.of the motorcycle marvels. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPT. 36 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


PRICES: 
Model G-20 — $295 
Model N-20 — $360 
Model NE-20— $390 
(f.0.b. Factory plus War Tax) 






































He ye FRAP SHSTERS | 

















One Year’s Shooting Wins Cham- 
pionship. 


Ten state championships and two fix- 
tures are among the 60 trapshooting 
tournaments registered by tne American 
Trapshooting Association to take place 
during July. 

During the months of April, May and 
June the championship title was shot 
for in 83 states and in quite a number 
the champions of other years have given 
way to newcomers. Joe Chatfield re- 
peated in Arkansas for the third straight 
time; R. D. Morgun and William M. 
Foord repeated in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, while Frank Wright, in’ New 
York, and Clarence Platt, in New Jer- 
sey, returned to the champions’ class. 
Wright was the New York champion in 
1914 and Platt was the New Jersey 
representative in 1917. 

Something about the winning of the 
New Jersey championship is worth tell- 
ing. The event was shot in a thunder 
storm. So much water fell that the Ar- 
row Head grounds in Plainfield looked 
like the Atlantic ocean; but thunder 
storms nor any other kind of storms in- 
terfere with a championship trapshoot. 
In this most unfavorable weather Platt 
and Fred Tomlin, the 1918 champion, 
tied at 289 out of a possible 300 targets, 
and right with them, shooting in the 
same squad, were Fred Plum, with 287, 
and George McCarthy, with 286. 

Tomlin missed two targets in the sec- 
end 150 because his gun locked and he 
ecouldn’t pull the trigger, and then with 
Platt having the title all but in his 
grasp, he missed one in the last 20, and 
this caused a shoot-off of 80 targets, 
Platt winning, 78 to 77. One must ad- 
mit that this is wonderful shooting 
under the conditions. 

An interesting point about the South 
Carolina championship is that it was 
won by a man—P. R. Earle—who has 
been shooting at clay targets only a 
year. This is proof that one can master 
the art of shooting at the clays in quick 
time. Earle shot his first targets at 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 26, 1918, and 
averaged 75 per cent. He continued 
shooting all of last year with more or 
less improvement. This year he got a 
new gun and went to the Mississippi 
state shoot and compiled a run of 101 
and averaged 96 per cent. Then he 
tried for the championship of his own 
state and averaged 97 per cent, which 
we wish to state is mighty nifty shoot- 
ing for one year’s effort. A man who 
improves so rapidly will bear watching. 

Hansborogh, Florida; Key, Missis- 
sippi; Tomlin, New Jersey ; Dixon, Mis- 
souri; Heer, Oklahoma, champions last 
year, are runners-up in their respective 
states this year. 





Why Not a State Championship 
Event for Rifle Shooters? 


The trapshooters of 45 states of the 
United States have a State Champion- 
ship Shoot each year and the winner 
or runner-up in each of these shoots 
are then eligible to shoot for the Na- 
Amateur Championship at the 
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Grand American Handicap. They are, 
quite naturally, ‘‘some matches.”’ 

The National Rifle Association occa- 
sionally has a national match and a 
few of the riflemen from each state 
get on the state teams and about all 
that the other riflemen can do is read 
the results. This is so exciting that 
occasionally some club’ disbands. 
Why? Simply because they do not 
have enough to keep them interested. 

Suppose that the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice should 
be suddenly inspired with the idea that 
riflemen are at least as near human as 
shotgun shooters and would shoot if 
they had something to shoot for; that 
they would provide for a regular an- 
nual state shoot in each state, to be 
held regularly on the same date (date 
to be set at least six months ahead 
of time for the first shoot), and that 
this shoot should contain different 
matches, such as the Individual State 
Championship, the Five-Man Team 
Championship and the Ten-Man Team 
Championship, any club to be eligible 
to enter as many teams as possible 
and any individual to be eligible to 
enter for the Individual State Cham- 
pionship. If it was found that this 
plan was impracticable, why not have 
each club shoot on its home range on 
the same dates over the prescribed 
course, and submit the results covered 
by affidavits? 

Then again, if we would shoot the 
National Team Match course for each 
of these three matches, it would be 
comparatively easy to pick a 16-man 
team from the results of these three 
matches that would be a credit to the 
state that sent them to the national 
matches, and nobody would need to 
waste any time explaining how in the 
dickens their team won 49th place in 
the National Team Match when such 
a shining light as he was gracing the 
team. 

And aiso, having gotten along this 
far, it might be found well to hold a 
National Team Championship Shwot, to 
be shot for by the teams winning the 
five and ten-man team championships 
of the different states and the winners 
to be known as the five and ten-man 
team champions of the United States, 
or some other suitable title. 

We believe that if the National 
Board would adopt a course for the 
grade of Distinguished Rifleman, with 
added bars or stars, and adopt a sys- 
tem of state shots as annual events, 
that they would be enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


A Code of Trapshooting Etiquette. 


T. Truxton Hare, a football player of 
great ability some years back, and more 
recently the chairman of the football 
committee of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, and possibly the best man in 
the United States today with the bow 
and arrow, has become a devotee of 
trapshooting—so much so that he has 
drafted a code of trap etiquette and 
presented it to the Philadelphia Club 
of which he is a member, and whose 


wall it now adorns. The Hare code is 
worthy of intelligent study. Here it is: 

1. Silence is golden—during events 
anyone shooting his face will have to 
face the shvoters. 

2. Kicking at your handicap probably 
won’t help your shooting, and it cer- 
tainly won’t help your handicap. 

3. If the targets appear more diffi- 
cult after lunch, don’t blame the lunch. 
Vote prohibition next time. 

4. If this is one of your off days, 
keep it to yourself, then nobody will 
know it. 

5. If you don’t agree with the ref- 
eree—Don’'t; but that is all the good 
it will do you. 

6. If you happen to win a trophy, 
don’t give all the credit to your shoot- 
ing. Give some to luck. 





To Shoots in Aeroplane. 


One of these days aeroplanes will be 
as common as automobiles are today. 

Possibly you may smile after reading 
the above sentence, and if you do we 
ask you to go back a few years and 
think what you said when you saw the 


first electric car and later your first 
automobile. 
The aeroplane industry will come 


along just as fast. At Wentworth, N. 
H., they have been using two flying ma- 
chines to carry people to the Annie Oak- 
ley shooting school each day, and our 
writing of this fact some time back 
brought us information that Mrs. Harry 
L. Porter of Madison, Wis., has attended 
quite a number of shoots in the Middle 
West this season, and went to all of 
them in a JN4D Curtiss plane. 


Still Learning to Shoot. 


The Trapshooting School on the Mil- 
lion Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., i 
still open and doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. More than 4,000 persons were 
given instruction in the use of a shot- 
gun during the first six months of the 
year, aS against a few over 2,200 in the 
first six months of 1918. More than half 
of those instructed were novices. The 
patrons of the Atlantic City School are 
from all sections of the world. 


New Trapshooting Clubs. 


That the war put renewed interest in 
trapshooting is proven by the fact that 
221 new trapshooting clubs were formed 
the first six months of the year and 
that 242 clubs that were inactive for a 
long time were revived. One trapshoot- 
ing league was formed, also. It is at 
the country clubs that the greatest in- 
terest is being shown in clay target 
shooting. 


Seavey Out for Olympic Team. 

One shooter who is making a deter- 
mined effort to remain up in the trap- 
shooting averages is James W. Seavy, of 
Portland, Oregon. Seavy wants to go on 
the Olympic trapshooting team to Bel- 
gium next year—and if he isn’t picked 
on the team it will not be because he 
didn’t shoot his best this year. 
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VER get them this way? 
To get your gameonwing 
you need powder that has 

velocity, good pattern andthe 

power to penetrate. 

Dupont and Ballistite have 
these qualities. They are quick 
burning powders that leave no 
residue to pit or corrode the 
gun barrel. Ask any sportsman. 

More Dupont and Ballistite 
are used than all other sport- 
ing powders combined. When 
you buy shells lookfor Dupont 
or Ballistite on the shell box. 

Write for Booklet 
Advertising Division 
E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Save 30% to 50% 


Made-to-Order 


T the present high prices of ready-made furs it will pay 

you to have furs of your own catch made into service- 

able wearing apparel. You save considerable by getting your 

furs this way. You get greater satisfaction by having your 

furs made-to-order from skins you furnish, because they 

are made the way you want them. The materials used are 

the best that money can buy. The furs are better than any 

you buy ready-made, because you select the skins yourself, 
and know exactly what you are getting. 


All Work Is Guaranteed To Be Satisfactory 


of the United States our work goes to every state in the Union. 


Send For Free Illustrated Catalog 


about making fur caps, gloves, robes, rugs, etc. Send for it. It is FREE. 


H. Willard Son & Company, 


“The Old Reliable Fur House” 
28 South First Street, 


Established 1864 





By Having Furs of Your Own Catch 


.} 
Over 55 years in the fur business is proof of our reliability. Located in the center 


showing many beautiful photographs of sets and coats, and giving the prices and 
number of skins required for making. It also contains much interesting information 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 







The set illustrated above 

is made from two large 

beaver skins. The catalog 

gives many other styles 

that can be made from 

beaver and all other furs 
as well. 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. | 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. | 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CoO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. | 


DEPENDABILITY! 












- THAT SHOOTS STRAIGHT 


DEPENDABILITY 


TO THE HUNTER 


| PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


THAT HITS THE MARK 
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(ie 
Good News to 


FURRIERS, 
TAXIDERMISTS, 
FURSkin DEALERS 


and toall that want skinsdressed in quantities. 

There is no need of sending your fine furs 
and skins, t, for dressing when you can 
get better work done close by at reason- 
able prices. 

Try us the next time, ‘‘One Skin or a 
Thousand.’’ Prompt service and satisfaction 
guaranteed—Write for price list and further 
information. 


COLORADO TANNING & 
FUR DRESSING CO. 


1789 So. Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 
Reference Outdoor Life 
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mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
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You are assured the best of service by 
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Look at the Top Wad 


Look at both ends of a shell before you buy it— 
the name of your favorite brand is printed on the 
base—the name of the powder it contains zs on the 
top wad. Both ends are of equal importance to you 
and you can get your favorite loaded with Infallible 
or “E.C.’’ Any one of the 14 standard brands 
listed at the left can be bought loaded with one of 
these powders. 


When you buy loaded shells look on the top wad for the name 


of one of the 
HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE ye amg 


‘These powders have been used for many years by veteran sports- 
men. Hosts of stanch friends testify to their worth. You can 
always depend upon Infallible and ‘‘E. C.’’ to burn clean, give 
high velocity with light recoil and uniformly even patterns. 
Remember the story that the top wad tells and when you buy loaded 
sheils look for the name Infallible or “SE.C.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER CO, w. 
45 West 10th Street Ti 
Wilmington Delaware 
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AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 

thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes ! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 
full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 
that you should not delay your pleasure an 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— 
then compare them with any cigarette in the 
world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinc- 
tive. But, behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
flassine-paper-covered carton. We 


strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel. 
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